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ART  WINS  THE  HEART 

By  Paul  Thumann 

Painters  do  not  often  seek  to  glorify  their  own  art  by 
directly  portraying  the  practice  of  it.  ' They  prefer  to  let 
it  speak  for  itself  through  their  works.  There  is  no 
reason,  howeyer,  why  the  artist  should  not  represent  an 
artist  at  work,  in  accord  with  the  examples  of  Wagner, 
who,  in  two  of  his  best-known  music-dramas,  shows  us 
musicians  practicing  their  art  in  public  competition. 

“Art  Wins  the  Heart  ” is  such  a work,  though  it  sets 
forth  a different  kind  of  art  from  that  of  its  own  author. 
It  represents  a handsome  young  artist  at  work  in  his  shop, 
decorating  with  figures  and  conyentional  designs  a large 
yase,  while  other  similar  yessels  are  at  his  feet,  awaiting 
the  attention  of  his  brush.  His  whole  interest  is  appar- 
ently giyen  to  the  work  in  hand,  though  he  can  scarcely 
he  unconscious  of  the  other  work  which  he  is  at  the  same 
time  achieying.  For  at  his  side,  in  the  doorway,  stands  a 
beautiful  girl,  gazing  raptly  at  his  work — or  at  him  ; who 
shall  say  which  } The  whole  story  is  seen  at  a glance. 
The  girl’s  heart  is  won  by  the  deft  touches  ot  the  painter’s 
brush,  as  it  neyer  could  haye  been  by  his  words  ot  wooing. 

The  picture,  the  teacher  of  a beautiful  lesson,  is  one  ot 
the  choicest  works  of  the  eminent  genre  painter  Paul 
Thumann,  who  has  giyen  to  us  so  many  fine  works  ot  the 
imagination,  as  well  as  some  historical  paintings,  and  a 
great  number  of  most  effectiye  illustrations  ot  such  works 
as  Shakespeare’s  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,”  Tennyson’s 
“Enoch  Arden,”  and  the  poems  of  Goethe  and  Heine. 
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PREFACE 


Art  is  coeval  with  humanity.  Mr.  Kipling’s  often- 
quoted  “Story  of  Eng”  is,  from  one  point  of  view, 
imaginative.  In  a higher  sense  it  is  realistic.  We  know 
from  antiquarian  research  that  the  earliest  known  mem- 
bers of  the  human  race,  the  Cave  Dwellers  of  the  Stone 
Age,  practiced  pictorial  art.  To  what  extent  language,  as 
we  understand  it  to-day,  existed  among  them,  is  unknown. 
It  is  practicallv  certain  that  thev  had  no  alphabet  nor 
written  words  of  anv  kind.  W hatever  language  thev  had 
has  utterlv  perished.  But  art  they  certainlv  had,  and  it 
survives.  It  was  rude  in  the  extreme.  At  best  it  con- 
sisted of  scratchings  with  tiint-points  upon  large  hones  or 
upon  stones.  Nevertheless  it  served  its  purpose,  and  relics 
of  it  are  to  be  found  at  this  verv  day.  It  was  the  art  and 
the  literature  of  primitive  man,  all  in  one. 

In  what  we  mav  call  historic  times,  art  preceded  litera- 
ture, and  indeed  comprised  it.  Ages  before  Cadmus 
gave  the  Greeks  their  alphabet,  the  Egvptians  practiced 
hieroglvphic  writing,  and  carried  pictorial  art  to  high 
degrees  of  perfection.  The  mural  and  other  paintings  of 
the  times  of  the  Pharaohs  retain  to  this  dav  their  pristine 
brilliancv,  scarcelv  impaired  bv  the  corroding  touch  of 
time,  and  thev  set  before  us  as  nothing  else  could  do  the 
scenes  and  costumes  and  manners  and  events  of  ages 
compared  with  which  that  of  Pericles  seems  modern. 
The  literature  of  Egvpt,  too,  was  half  pictorial,  hiero- 
glvphic writing  ; that  is,  writing  in  pictures  and  symbols, 
taking  the  place  afterward  tilled  by  letters  and  words. 
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When  we  trace  the  story  of  mankind  down  to  a later 
date,  to  what  we  call  classic  times,  we  lind  the  art  ot  the 
painter  and  sculptor  practiced  with  marvellous  pertection, 
and  exalted  to  supreme  importance,  A large  share  ot  the 
history  of  Cireece  and  Rome  is  to  he  found  in  memorial 
marbles.  The  works  of  Praxiteles  rank  bv  the  side  of 
the  epics  of  Homer  as  records  of  the  civilization  ot 
Greece.  The  sculptures  of  Trajan’s  Column,  and  the 
mural  paintings  of  Pompeii  are  as  eloquent  and  as 
instructive  as  the  pages  ot  Livy  and  Tacitus. 

In  the  so-called  “ Middle  Ages  ” art  was  the  comrade, 
at  least,  of  literature.  The  “ Old  Masters  ” perpetuated 
for  us  as  truly  as  any  writers  could  do,  and  in  some 
respects  far  more  etfectivelv,  the  famous  personages  and 
incidents  of  those  days.  More  than  that,  they  interpreted 
with  compelling  force  the  trend  of  religious  and  social 
thought  which  then  prevailed.  No  mere  words  could 
express  so  directly  and  vividly  the  religious  conceptions  ot 
those  days  as  do  the  Madonnas  of  Raphael,  “The  Last 
Judgment  ” of  Michael  Angelo,  “The  Immaculate  Con- 
ception” of  Murillo,  “The  Last  Supper”  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  “ The  Descent  from  the  Cross  ” of  Rubens,  and 
innumerable  other  works  which  are  to-day  among  the 
world’s  most  precious  treasures. 

As  tor  the  present  dav,  it  is  essentially  an  age  ot  picto- 
rial art.  Painters  and  etchers  are  busier  than  ever  before. 
The  invention  ot  printing  and  various  allied  arts  has 
enabled  the  distribution  of  illustrations  to  an  extent  once 
undreamed  ot.  In  the  last  century  the  crowning  invention 
of  photography  made  art  practically  universal.  It  did  not, 
as  some  feared,  abolish  or  lessen  the  demand  for  painting. 
On  the  contrary,  bv  providing  a means  for  reproducing 
and  popularizing  the  works  of  painters  it  gave  to  the 


work  ot  the  latter  the  greatest  possible  stimulus,  beside 
itself  serving  as  an  incomparable  aid  to  the  painter. 

Nor  is  there  ground  tor  wonder  at  the  universality  of 
art.  Each  succeeding  generation  sets  forth  the  reason  for 
it  in  unmistakable  terms.  The  child,  even  the  infant, 
recognizes  forms,  and  appreciates  pictures,  long  before  it 
has  knowledge  ot  written  or  even  of  spoken  words.  It  has 
long  been  found  desirable  to  teach  the  child  the  alphabet 
and  the  simplest  words  bv  means  of  pictorial  aids  and 
illustrations.  Precisely  the  same  principle  is  applied  fur- 
ther on  in  the  educational  process,  when  text  books 
and  reading  books  of  nearly  all  kinds  are  illustrated  as 
profusely  as  possible  with  pictures  and  diagrams.  In  a 
dictionary  the  meaning  of  a word  is  otten  made  far 
clearer  with  a picture  than  it  could  possibly  be  made 
vyith  mere  words. 

Pictorial  art  plays  a great  part,  too,  in  the  appeal  to  the 
sentiments,  passions  and  judgment.  Thus  the  use  ot  the 
cartoon  and  caricature  has  come  to  be  recognized  among 
the  great  argumentatiye  forces  of  the  world.  Nothing 
did  more  to  effect  the  downfall  of  the  Orleanist  Dynasty 
in  France  than  the  work  of  a cleyer  artist  in  portraying 
King  Louis  Philippe  with  the  natural  shape  of  his  face  a 
little  exaggerated  so  as  to  emphasize  its  pear-shaped  out- 
lines. The  idea  was  seized  upon  with  ayidity  by  the 
opponents  of  the  Dynasty,  and  pear-shaped  portraits  of  the 
King  were  circulated  all  over  France,  with  the  inevitable 
result  of  diminishing  popular  respect  for  the  monarch. 
The  work  of  Hogarth  and  Cruikshank  ranks  among 
the  most  effective  satires  and  invectives  the  world  has 
known.  The  cartoons  of  Leech  and  Tenniel,  the  inimi- 
table pictorial  satires  of  Dumaurier,  and  the  slashing 
cartoons  with  which  Thomas  Nast  contributed  to  a 
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municipal  revolution,  are  only  a few  of  many  instance 
of  the  power  of  pictorial  art. 

In  the  importance  of  art  as  an  historical  record  and  as 
an  educating  and  cultivating  force  as  well  as  a high  means 
of  entertainment  and  enjoyment,  the  present  work  finds 
an  unimpeachable  raison  d'etre.  There  are  few  indeed  to 
whom  pictures  do  not  appeal.  Some  care  little  for 
romance,  or  for  history.  Some  ears  are  all  hut  deaf  to 
music.  But  none  hut  the  blind  are  insensible  to  pictorial 
art.  Even  in  the  lowliest  home  there  will  he  found  some 
cheap  chromo  or  lithograph,  cherished  as  though  it  were 
a masterpiece.  The  crude  illustrations  of  the  daily  press 
are  dwelt  upon  by  millions  with  greater  interest  than  the 
reading  matter  which  they  accompanv. 

It  is  therefore  by  way  of  supplying  one  of  the  most 
universal  and  legitimate  of  demands  that  works  of  art  are 
to  he  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  general  public.  It  is 
supplving  that  demand  in  the  highest  and  best  possible 
manner  when  the  unchallenged  masterpieces  of  art  are 
thus  distributed.  For  it  is  well  that  the  best  art,  as  well 
as  the  best  literature,  should  he  laid  before  the  people. 
Now,  while  the  best  literature  has  long  been  published  in 
cheap  form,  accessible  and  obtainable  by  all,  it  has  not 
hitherto  been  always  possible  for  people  to  see  the  great 
works  of  ait  which  have  made  landmarks  in  the  historv 
of  the  world.  Philanthropic  munificence  has  established 
many  line  galleries  of  art  in  various  large  cities.  But 
these  can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  he  visited  hv  onlv  a 
small  proportion  of  the  people,  and  of  these  the  vast 
majoritv  must  he  content  with  a brief  visit  and  a passing 
glance  at  pictures  which  should  he  carefully  studied  at 
leisure.  And  then,  no  one  gallery  can  be  anything  like 
complete.  It  may  contain  many  line  pictures.  But 
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there  are  others,  equally  line  and  important,  in  some 
other  gallery. 

It  is  worth  one’s  while  to  visit  the  Corcoran  Gallery  at 
Washington.  But  then  when  he  has  seen  it,  there  remains 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York.  Beyond 
it  lies  the  Boston  Aluseum  of  Fine  Arts.  And  when  one 
has — as  only  a lew  have — time  and  opportunity  to  visit 
these  and  the  others  in  our  own  land,  there  still  remain 
the  greatest  of  all,  the  incomparable  art  galleries  of  the 
Old  World.  There  are  the  great  galleries,  and  other  art 
collections,  in  London.  There  are  the  Louvre  and  the 
Luxembourg  and  other  galleries  in  Paris,  and  the  Aluseum 
at  Versailles.  There  are  the  unrivalled  paintings  in  the 
churches  and  galleries  of  Rome  and  Florence  and  Naples. 
Th  ere  are  the  great  galleries  of  Berlin  and  Alunich  and 
Dresden.  There  are  the  masterpieces  at  Brussels  and  Ant- 
werp, at  Aladrid  and  at  Seville.  There  are  the  wonderful 
collections  which  successive  Czars  have  gathered  in  the 
imperial  palaces  of  Russia.  Who  can  hope  to  visit  them 
all  ? And  yet,  without  doing  so,  how  can  one  hope  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  art  of  the  world.? 

To  the  latter  question,  this  book  essays  to  be  an  answer. 
The  invention  of  photography,  and  the  marvellous  devel- 
opment of  photogravure,  half-tone,  and  other  processes  of 
photographic  engraving,  have  now  made  it  possible,  for 
the  first  time,  to  reproduce  paintings  in  a satisfactory  way. 
That  means  that  they  are  accurately  reproduced,  so  as  to 
show  not  only  the  bare  outlines  but  the  light  and  shade 
and  tone  and  spirit  of  the  original ; that  they  are  perma- 
nent, and  convenient  of  size;  and  finally  that  they  are 
produced  at  a price  which  places  them  within  general 
reach.  To  do  this  is,  however,  no  slight  task,  despite  the 
triumphs  of  photography.  For  in  order  to  reproduce  a 


painting  one  must  hrst  go  to  the  painting,  wherever  it 
may  he.  It  may  be  in  a distant  land,  or  in  a church  or 
palace  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  gain  access,  at  any  rate 
tor  such  purpose.  Possessors  ot  famous  paintings  are  too 
often  reluctant  to  let  them  he  copied.  When  at  last 
permission  is  obtained,  there  arise  countless  dithculties  of 
a technical  kind.  The  picture  may  he  under  glass,  which 
must  he  removed.  It  may  hang  in  a poor  light  for 
photography,  or  at  an  awkward  angle,  or  in  a place  where 
there  is  not  room  to  set  the  camera  at  a proper  distance. 
These  and  many  other  obstacles  must  be  overcome,  often 
at  great  labor  and  expense,  before  a satisfactory  reproduc- 
tion of  the  picture  can  he  made. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  obvious  labors  entailed  noon 
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those  who  would  lav  before  the  public  a work  of  this  kind. 
But  these  are  not  all.  It  is  idle  to  wander  through  art 
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galleries  without  a guide  or  a catalogue,  to  give  informa- 
tion concerning  the  pictures,  their  themes,  and  the  artists 
who  painted  them.  Such  information  to  be  of  value  must 
be  absolutely  accurate,  and  must  have  the  authority  of 
critical  knowledge  and  acumen.  So  in  the  present  collec- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  present  not  only  a gallery  but  also 
a library,  telling  accurately,  concisely  and  comprehensively 
that  which  it  is  essential  to  show  in  order  to  understand, 
to  enjoy  and  to  profit  by  the  picture. 

It  has,  of  course,  been  impossible  to  present  in  a single 
volume  copies  of  all  the  great  and  famous  paintings  of  the 
world.  Such  paintings  are  too  numerous  to  be  contained 
in  it.  Moreover,  many  of  them  are  unfortunately  so 
faded,  cracked  or  otherwise  injured  by  lapse  of  time  or  by 
untoward  treatment  that  satisfactory  reproduction  of  them 
is  impossible.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  “ Shepp’s 
Library  of  Fine  Art”  contains  a judicious  representation 
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of  the  art  ot  the  world,  ol  all  lands  and  times  since  the 
rise  ot  painting  in  the  present  form.  It  it  does  not  con- 
tain every  historical  picture,  at  least  every  picture  which  it 
does  contain  is  historical,  either  in  being  itselt  tamous  or 
in  portraying  a tamous  scene.  Among  such  may  properly 
be  included  some  purely  imaginative  paintings,  and  sym- 
bolical works,  which  are  ot  inestimable  value  as  depict- 
ments  ot  thought  and  popular  tancy  and  tradition. 

It  has  not  been  possible,  ot  course,  to  enter  into  long 
and  detailed  historical  and  critical  essays  concerning  the 
pictures  and  their  painters.  But  it  is  believed  that  the 
letterpress  which  accompanies  the  pictures  is  adequate  to 
the  purpose  ot  being  a “guide,  philosopher  and  triend’' 
in  the  mazes  of  the  great  art  gallery,  giving  in  each  case 
sufficient  intormation  and  suggestion  to  enable  the  snec- 
tator  and  reader  to  appreciate  fully  the  work  of  art  which 
lies  hetore  him. 

The  book  is  put  forward  with  a lively  hope,  indeed 
with  a cheertul  contidence,  that  it  will  successtully  tullill 
its  mission.  That  is,  not  merely  to  take  its  possessor  on  a 
hurried  tour  through  the  world’s  great  galleries  of  art,  but 
rather  to  bring  home  to  him  the  choicest  treasures  to  be 
found  therein,  for  him  to  enjoy  and  to  study  at  his  leisure, 
and  for  him  to  have  for  his  own  permanent  keeping  and 
for  reference  as  often  and  whenever  he  may  desire.  From 
such  a work  as  this  to  the  rude  dint-etching  on  the 
shoulderblade  of  a mastodon  treasured  by  a Cave  Dweller, 
is  a mighty  span.  It  measures  the  distance  of  man’s 
advance  in  this,  the  earliest  and  most  universal  of  the  arts. 
This  book  could  desire  no  higher  distinction  than  to  serve 
as  the  latest  and  highest  index  of  that  advance. 
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AFTER  WATERLOO 


By  Andrew  C.  Gow 

Andrew  C.  Cjow  has  been  classed  as  a genre  painter, 
though  in  tact  most  ot  his  works,  and  certainly  his  most 
noted  works,  have  been  historical  in  character.  Mr.  Gow 
is  the  son  and  pupil  of  a painter  of  considerable  merit. 
He  was  born  in  London  in  1848,  and  was  a student  in 
Heatherly’s  School  ot  Art.  His  tirst  appearance  at  the 
Royal  Academy  was  effected  in  1870,  when  his  picture, 
“A  Suspicious  Cruest,”  was  exhibited  and  attracted  much 
favorable  attention.  He  was  elected  a Member  of  the 
Institute  ot  Painters  in  Water  Colors  in  1868,  and  an 
Associate  ot  the  Royal  Academy  in  1881.  He  has 
painted  a number  ot  important  historical  pictures,  dealing 
with  the  siege  and  reliet  ot  Leyden,  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, the  Hotel  de  A'ille  in  Paris,  Edward  of  England, 
the  Marquis  ot  Montrose,  and  the  Jacobites. 

There  have  been  made  many  impressive  pictures  of 
various  scenes  at  Waterloo,  but  none  more  striking  in 
depictment  of  the  rout  after  the  battle  than  Mr.  Gow’s 
“After  Waterloo,”  which  is  here  presented.  It  shows  the 
remnant  ot  the  French  army  in  tull  flight  along  a rutted 
and  muddy  road.  Horse  and  foot,  oflicers  and  privates, 
all  are  mingled  in  a frenzied  mass,  animated  by  the  one 
desire  to  flee  from  the  pursuing  conqueror.  In  the  midst 
of  the  rout  rides  Napoleon,  mounted  on  his  white  horse. 

The  horse  is  gasping  and  panting  with  tatigue.  The 
rider  sits  in  the  saddle  with  head  half  bowed,  face  set 
inscrutably  as  that  of  a sphinx,  and  hands  nervously  grip- 
ping the  reins  at  the  saddle  bow.  His  star  of  destiny  has 
set  forever,  and  he  seems  to  be  conscious  of  the  fact. 
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AX  ARREST  IX  A VILLAGE 

By  Hugo  F.  Salmson 


What  is  little  short  of  tragedy  is  portrayed  \yith  much 
po\yer  in  the  pathetic  scene  before  us.  In  great  cities, 
arrests  by  the  police  are  common,  and  are  scarcely  noticed. 
But  in  a small  yillage,  where  yice  and  crime  are  rare,  and 
where  all  the  people  know  each  other  and  take  deep 
interest  in  each  other’s  welfare,  it  is  a ditferent  thing. 
There  an  arrest  seems  like  a personal  bereayement  to  each 
inhabitant,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  reconcile  the  people 
to  the  inexorable  process  of  the  law. 

In  this  case  the  arrest  has  been  made  in  a little  yillage 
of  Picardy,  the  people  of  which  are  almost  like  one  family. 
The  odicer  of  the  law  is  in  the  narrow  street,  close  to  the 
houses  and  near  the  yillage  church,  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  background.  The  yillagers  come  docking  out  and 
around  him,  expressing  yaried  emotions.  The  helpless 
prisoner  hangs  her  head  in  mortidcation  and  shame  at  her 
humiliating  plight.  Some  sympathize  with  her,  one  rages 
at  her  with  reproaches  and  threats,  one  is  bowed  in  bitter 
grief,  and  others  look  on  wonderingly. 

Hugo  Eredrik  Salmson,  the  artist,  was  born  in  Stock- 
holm, Sweden  in  184^,  and  studied  there  and  afterward  in 
Paris.  At  drst  he  painted  chiedy  genre  pictures,  from 
Swedish  themes,  and  some  Swedish  historical  works.  In 
1869,  howeyer,  he  settled  permanently  in  Paris  and  since 
that  date  deyoted  himselt  to  subjects  from  modern  life, 
largely  scenes  in  France, 

The  “ An  Arrest  in  a Village  ” was  painted  by  him  in 
1879,  the  year  in  which  he  was  admitted  to  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  now  hangs  in  the  Luxembourg  Museum. 
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THE  AXGELUS 

By  Jean  Francois  Millet 


“The  Angelus,”  ot  Jean  Eraxcois  Millet,  easily 
ranks  among  the  toremost  of  modern  religious  paintings. 
It  is  in  the  characteristic  style  of  the  great  master  of 
Barbizon,  and  possesses  a purity  of  atmospheric  effect  that 
has  probably  neyer  been  surpassed.  It  portrays  an  eyening 
scene  on  a farm  in  France.  Two  peasants,  a man  and  a 
woman,  haye  been  at  work  digging  potatoes,  some  of  which 
are  in  a basket  at  their  teet,  and  some  loaded  upon  a 
wheelbarrow.  They  haye  been  interrupted  by  the  sound 
of  the  Angelus  hell  from  the  church  spire  which  is  seen 
in  the  far  distance,  and,  ceasing  from  work,  they  stand 
with  bared  and  bowed  heads  and  repeat  the  words  of  the 
prayer,  “ Angelus  domini  nuntiayit  Maria?.” 

This  picture  was  painted  by  Millet  in  1859.  In  1881 
it  was  sold  for  S'? 2,000.  A few  years  later  it  was  reputed 
to  haye  brought  the  enormous  sum  ot  5250,000. 

Jean  Francois  Millet,  the  artist,  was  horn  at  Greyille, 
France,  on  October  4,  1814,  and  died  at  Barbizon  on 
January  20,  1875.  He  was  himself  a peasant,  and  his 

delineations  of  peasant  lite  have  neyer  been  excelled,  if 
eyen  riyalled,  by  any  other  painter.  His  best  work  was 
done  between  1849  1870.  He  had  many  pupils  and 

imitators,  and  was  regarded  as  the  founder  ot  a special  type 
of  art,  known  as  the  “ Barbizon  school.” 
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ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA 

By  L.  Ahna-  Tadema 


The  accompanying  picture  represents  the  meeting  of 
Cleopatra  and  Mark  Antony.  The  (^een  had  herself 
rowed  in  her  barge  across  the  harbor  of  Alexandria  to 
meet  the  illustrious  Roman,  whose  barge  is  seen  just 
beyond  hers,  the  rowers  raising  their  oars  in  salutation  to 
the  (^leen  as  she  approaches.  Cleopatra  is  shown  reclin- 
ing in  a haughty  and  indiderent  attitude  upon  an  ivory 
throne  under  a canopy  ot  cloth  ot  gold  heavily  enwreathed 
with  roses.  At  her  lelt  side  crouches  a negress  sistrum 
player,  and  at  her  right  a white  dute  player.  In  front  of 
her,  beyond  the  curtain  and  on  a lower  platform,  three 
priests  of  Isis  are  burning  incense.  Cleopatra  studiously 
ad'ects  not  to  see  Antony,  while  he,  on  his  part,  rises  from 
his  seat  with  an  air  of  surprise  mingled  with  wrath  at  such 
a slight.  In  the  distance  may  be  seen  a huge  Roman 
galley,  with  three  banks  of  oars — one  of  those  triremes 
which  made  Rome  mistress  of  the  seas  as  well  as  of  all 
lands.  The  black  sistrum  player  and  the  attendant  of 
Antony  just  behind  him  look  on  at  the  meeting  with 
curiosity  and  interest. 

This  picture  is  painted  with  the  absolute  mastery  of 
classical  subjects  which  characterizes  so  many  of  i\LMA- 
Tadema’s  works.  It  was  drst  exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  exhibition,  in  London,  in  1B83.  Afterward  it 
found  its  wav  to  the  United  States  in  the  collection  of 
Samuel  Hawk.  It  is  almost  unique  among  pictures  of 
Cleopatra  in  that  it  shows  her  not  as  a languid  voluptuary 
but  as  a cool,  scheming  woman,  to  whom  love  and 
pleasure  are  considerations  secondary  to  political  power. 
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ANTONY’S  ORATION  OVER  THE  BODY 
OF  CiESAR 

By  J.  D.  Court 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  tragedies  in  history  was  the 
assassination  of  Julius  Cicsar,  and  one  of  the  most  effective 
epilogues  to  such  a tragedy  was  that  supplied  by  Mark 
Antony  in  his  oration  over  Caesar’s  body.  Shakespeare  in 
his  spectacular  tragedy  of  “ Julius  Ca?sar  ” has  treated  this 
scene  with  matchless  power,  and  has  given  us  an  immortal 
version  of  Antony’s  oration.  Pictorial  art  also,  as  may 
here  be  seen,  has  done  its  part  toward  perpetuating  the 
memory  of  that  event. 

The  colossal  canvas  by  J.  D.  Court — it  measures  four- 
teen by  seventeen  feet — depicts  Mark  Antony  haranguing 
the  populace  in  the  Forum,  over  the  body  of  Caesar,  and 
turning  their  minds  from  sympathy  with  the  murderers  to 
rage  against  them.  In  the  foreground  are  to  be  seen  the 
chief  conspirators,  Brutus  and  Cassius,  whom  Antony  is 
referring  to  with  superb  irony  as  “ all  honorable  men.” 

Joseph  Desire  Court,  the  painter,  was  born  at  Rouen, 
France,  on  September  i i,  1798,  and  died  there  on  January 
23,  1865.  He  was  a pupil  of  Gros,  deyoted  himself  largely 
to  genre  work,  and  won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  and 
numerous  medals  at  the  Paris  Salon.  His  works  include 
a number  of  historical  pieces,  and  some  admirable  portraits. 

The  painting  of  “ Antony’s  Oration  Oyer  the  Body  of 
Caesar,”  also  called  “ The  Death  of  Ciusar,”  was  formerly 
in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery.  It  now  hangs  in  the  Louyre. 
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ARABS  ON  MARCH 

By  Adolf  Schreyer 

Adolf  Schreyer  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful painters  of  Oriental  scenes,  especially  those  depicting 
horses.  He  made  a particularly  close  study  of  the  horse, 
artistically  and  anatomically,  and  then  traveled  much  in 
Oriental  lands,  including  Egypt,  Syria,  Algeria,  and  south- 
eastern Europe.  He  delights  in  picturing  Wallachian  and 
Moldavian  scenes,  and  episodes  of  life  among  the  Arabs. 

The  accompanying  picture,  “Arabs  on  March,”  has 
also  been  known  as  “ Desolation,”  and  is  admirably  fitted 
with  either.  It  depicts  a party  of  Arabs,  mounted  upon 
splendid  horses  and  fully  accoutered  for  war,  skirting  the 
edge  of  a desolate  marsh.  The  landscape  behind  them 
shows  no  sign  of  occupancy  or  of  life.  All  is  dull  deso- 
lation save  for  this  active  and  menacing  group  of  Arab 
warriors,  bent  on  some  foray  or  conquest.  The  two  fore- 
most warriors,  one  at  the  right  and  one  at  the  left,  seem 
to  be  advocating  rival  routes  of  procedure,  while  the  white 
turbaned  sheik  between  them  muses  to  decide  which  shall 
be  followed.  In  the  picture  the  artist  has  portrayed,  with 
great  fidelity,  the  salient  points  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
thoroughbred  Arabian  charger,  whose  severe  training  for 
endurance  on  the  march,  the  hardships  of  the  field,  and 
for  fieetness  and  tractability,  render  him  a most  valuable 
and  indispensable  friend  of  his  nomadic  master. 

Schreyer  was  born  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1828, 
and  at  an  early  age  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  animal 
painting.  He  travelled  extensively  with  Prince  Thurn 
and  Taxis,  and  accompanied  the  Austrian  army  in  a cam- 
paign on  the  Lower  Danube.  A number  of  his  paintings, 
including  that  here  reproduced,  have  found  an  abiding 
place  in  the  art  galleries  of  the  United  States. 
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ASSASSINATION  OF  MARAT 

By  J J.  Weerts 

The  assassination  ot  Marat  bv  Charlotte  Cordav  is  one 
ot  the  most  celebrated  tragedies  in  history,  and  one  of  the 
most  tamoLis  episodes  of  the  French  Revolution.  Marat, 
one  ot  the  leaders  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  appears  to  have 
been  probably  the  most  irredeemably  wicked  of  all  that 
bloodthirsty  crew.  He  was  possessed  of  a perfect  mania 
for  slaughter,  for  the  simple  sake  of  killing.  He  was,  in 
addition,  a man  ot  most  repulsive  appearance  and  hideous 
debaucheries.  Charlotte  Cordav,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
a young  woman  ot  exceptional  charms  ot  person  and  of 
mind  and  soul.  She  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  Revo- 
lution, but  revolted  at  the  excesses  of  Marat  and  his  fellow- 
murderers.  She  appears  to  have  been  ot  a romantic  and 
imaginative  nature,  and  to  have  tormed  the  design  of 
offering  herself  a sacrilice  tor  the  people,  believing  that  if 
Marat  were  out  ot  the  wav,  the  butcheries  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror  would  cease.  Accordingly  she  called  upon  him 
under  pretext  of  giving  him  information.  She  found  him 
in  his  hath  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  The  picture 
shows  her  just  atter  the  deed,  the  knite  still  in  her  hand 
and  she  starting  back  in  girlish  terror  before  the  mob,  led 
bv  one  of  Marat’s  mistresses,  which  rushes  in  to  seize  her. 
The  demoniacal  turv  ot  her  assailants  and  the  queenly 
bearing  of  the  heroine  are  vividly  portrayed  bv  the  artist. 

Jean  Joseph  \\  eerts,  the  painter  ot  this  scene,  was 
horn  at  Roubaix,  in  the  north  of  France,  on  May  i,  1847. 
He  was  a pupil  of  Cabanel,  and  has  devoted  himself  with 
much  success  to  history  and  portrait  painting.  His 
“Assassination  of  Marat”  was  produced  in  1880. 
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AURORA 

By  Guido  Rnii 

In  point  ot  both  composition  and 
coloring,  the  unquestioned  masterpiece 
ot  the  illustrious  Guido  Reni  is  his 
‘‘Aurora,”  which  is  a fresco  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  garden  pavilion  of  the 
Palazzo  Rospigliosi,  in  Rome.  It  fol- 
lows, of  course,  the  suggestions  of 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  which 
made  Aurora  the  Goddess  of  the  dawn. 
She  is  depicted  as  a heautiful  woman, 
hearing  dowers  in  her  hands  and  dying 
through  the  air.  She  is  followed  hy 
Phmbus,  the  Sun  God,  seated  in  his 
chariot  and  attended  hy  the  Hours.  At 
their  feet  are  the  rolling  mists  of  morn- 
ing, while  far  below  is  seen  an  expanse 
ot  land  and  sea,  lying  quietly  as  though 
not  vet  awakened  from  the  night’s 
slumber. 

The  whole  conception  is  poetic  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  is  rivalled  by 
no  other  representation  ot  the  same 
theme. 

Guido  Rexi,  commonly  called  sim- 
ply Guido,  was  the  chief  of  the  Bolog- 
nese painters,  and  was  horn  in  Bologna 
on  Xovember  4,  1575,  and  died  there 
on  August  18,  1642.  He  was  a pro- 
lidc  painter,  chiedy  of  religious  and 
mythological  scenes,  and  ranks  high 
among  the  masters  of  art. 
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BABYLONIAN  MARRIAGE  MARKET 

By  Ediuiu  Long 


The  “Babylonian  Marriage  Market”  of 
Edwin  Long  is  a masterly  presentation  of  one 
ot  the  peculiar  institutions  ot  the  ancient 
metropolis.  It  was  the  custom  there  to  sell 
young  women  at  public  auction,  tor  wiyes, 
much  as  slayes  haye  also  been  sold  in  many 
lands.  In  this  scene  a tall,  fair  damsel  stands 
upon  the  auction  block,  and  is  being  bid  tor 
eagerly  by  seyeral  ardent  suitors,  while  the 
auctioneer  eloquently  expatiates  upon  her 
charms.  As  it  eager  to  fetch  as  high  a price 
as  possible,  the  girl  herselt  raises  her  yeil,  while 
a negro  attendant  drapes  her  gown  about  her  in 
the  most  becoming  fashion.  In  the  toreground 
are  seated  yarious  other  girls  awaiting  their 
turns  to  be  sold.  The  one  nearest  the  auction- 
eer, whose  turn  will  come  next,  is  haying  her 
garments  adjusted  becomingly,  while  the  next 
one  scans  her  own  tace  in  a mirror  as  if  to  see 
that  she  is  looking  her  best.  Others  in  the 
line  are  whispering  together,  two  appear  to  be 
quarreling,  and  some  seem  tired  and  bored. 
At  the  extreme  right  of  the  picture  a girl  in 
a mood  of  utter  despondency  is  being  led  away 
by  her  purchaser. 

This  sumptuous  picture,  all  the  accessories  of 
which  are  worked  out  with  rare  skill,  was 
painted  by  Edwin  Long  in  1875, 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  It  was  sold 
in  1882  for  more  than  833,000;  it  now  hangs  in 
the  Holloway  Institute,  at  Egham,  near  London. 
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BATTLE  BETWEEN  MERRIMACK 
AND  MONITOR 

By  IV.  F.  Ilalsall 

The  scene  before  us  is  that  of  one  of 
the  epoch-making  naval  battles  of  the 
world.  It  was  on  March  8,  1862,  that 
the  Confederate  ironclad  ram,  the  Merri- 
mack, re-named  the  Virginia,  set  out  on 
her  destructive  career.  She  easily  de- 
stroyed the  United  States  ships  Congress 
and  Cumberland,  and  drove  the  Minne- 
sota ashore.  The  next  morning,  iMarch  9, 
she  came  out  to  resume  her  work,  intend- 
ing to  destroy  the  whole  Federal  tleet,  then 
go  up  the  Potomac  and  destroy  Washing- 
ton, and  linally  proceed  along  the  coast, 
laying  New  York  and  other  cities  waste. 
She  might  have  done  all  this.  But  dur- 
ing the  night  of  March  8 the  little 
Monitor,  hastily  built  and  still  unfinished, 
arrived  from  New  York.  In  the  morn- 
ing it  moved  out  and  engaged  the  Merri- 
mack in  a naval  duel  upon  which  the 
fate  of  the  Union  depended.  For  an 
hour  the  two  ironclads  battered  each 
other  with  cannon-balls;  and  the  Merri- 
mack again  and  again,  but  in  vain,  tried 
to  ram  the  Monitor.  The  latter,  scarcely 
injured,  was  successful,  the  Merrimack 
was  driven  back  never  again  to  come 
forth,  the  Union  was  saved,  and  naval 
construction  and  warfare  were  thereafter 
revolutionized  the  world  around. 
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THE  BATTLE  OE  THE  ALMA 

By  /.  A.  A.  Pi  Is 

The  battle  ot  the  Alma  River,  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  1854,  was  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy engagements  in  the  Crimean  War. 
The  Alma  is  a small  river  about  twenty  miles 
from  Sevastopol.  There  the  allied  armies  of 
England,  Erance  and  Turkey,  62,000  strong, 
with  128  guns,  attacked  the  Russians,  who 
were  36,000  strong,  with  122  guns,  and  who 
were  moreover  very  strongly  entrenched  on 
the  heights  above  the  river.  The  Russians 
deemed  their  position  impregnable.  But  the 
allies  attacked  it  with  great  fury,  and  the 
Russians  were  linallv  beaten.  The  losses  on 
both  sides  were  very  heavy. 

The  picture  by  Fils  represents  the  Erench 
and  Turkish  troops  under  Marshal  St,  Arnaud 
crossing  the  river. 

IsADORE  Alexander  Auguste  Fils  was 
horn  in  Faris  on  November  7,  1815,  and  died 
at  Douarnez  on  September  3,  1875.  He 
studied  in  Faris  and  Rome,  and  on  his  return 
to  France  won  instant  recognition  and  great 
popular  favor  with  his  picture  of  Rouget  de 
I’Isle  singing  the  “Marseillaise.”  That  was 
the  starting  point  of  a highly  successful  career. 
His  was  work  almost  entirely  historical,  and 
dealt  largely  with  Erench  history.  Many  of 
his  pictures  have  been  placed  in  the  great 
museums  of  Erance.  This  one,  of  “The 
Battle  of  the  Alma,”  was  painted  in  1861,  and 
was  purchased  by  the  French  Government. 
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BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL 

By  John  Trumbull 


The  most  celebrated  battle  ever  fought  upon  the 
American  Continent — tor  such  we  may  properly  esteem 
Bunker  Hill — was  very  httingly  commemorated  upon 
canvas  by  John  Trumbull,  the  national  painter  of 
Revolutionary  scenes.  The  story  of  the  conflict,  which 
occurred  on  Breed’s  Hill,  near  Boston,  on  June  17, 
1775,  is  familiar  as  a household  word  to  every  Ameri- 
can. The  painting  represents  the  turning  point  in 
the  struggle,  when,  their  ammunition  having  become 
exhausted,  the  Americans  slowly  retired,  stubbornly 
contesting  every  inch  of  ground  as  they  did  so,  with 
bayonets  and  clubbed  muskets.  The  British  as  slowly 
hut  irresistibly  advanced,  and  won  the  most  fatal 
victory  in  the  history  of  British  arms. 

The  picture  shows  in  the  foreground  the  lamented 
General  Warren,  fallen  and  mortally  wounded.  In 
the  moment  ot  death  he  is  supported  by  an  American 
soldier,  who  with  one  hand  wards  off  the  bayonet  of 
a British  grenadier.  Colonel  Small,  of  the  British 
army,  is  also  seizing  the  grenadier’s  weapon,  to  save 
Warren  from  further  harm.  Behind  Colonel  Small 
is  seen  General  Pitcairn,  ot  the  British  army,  falling 
mortally  wounded.  Further  in  the  background  are 
General  Howe  and  General  Clinton,  directing  the 
British  advance,  while  directly  behind  the  American 
soldier  who  holds  his  musket  at  guard  over  the  sup- 
porter of  Warren  is  seen  the  stern  face  of  (jeneral 
Israel  Putnam,  reluctantly  directing  the  American 
retreat. 

This  fine  picture  of  an  early  Revolutionary  struggle 
hangs  in  the  Art  Gallery  of  Yale  University. 
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BATTLE  OF  LEXINGTON 

By  Henry  Sandham 


Though  it  was  in  size  the  merest  skirmish,  the 
engagement  between  the  “embattled  farmers” 
and  the  British  troops  at  Lexington  is,  because  of 
its  importance  as  the  hrst  conHict  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  called  a battle.  In  its  significance 
it  easily  outranks  many  immeasurably  greater  con- 
riicts.  It  forms  a fitting  theme  for  a great  his- 
torical painting,  and  it  was  a curious  turn  of  fate 
that  decreed  the  making  of  such  a picture  by  a 
British  artist. 

He  NRY  Sandham,  the  painter  of  the  “ Battle 
of  Lexington,”  was  horn  in  Montreal,  Canada, 
on  May  24,  1842,  and  pursued  his  early  art  studies 
and  did  his  early  work  there.  Later,  in  1880 
and  1884  he  visited  England  and  France  for 
further  studies  in  the  great  art  galleries  of  those 
lands. 

On  his  return  to  America  he  set  up  his  studio 
and  made  his  home  in  Boston,  and  there  he  com- 
pleted his  masterpiece  in  1885. 

This  picture,  to  which  the  artist  gave  the 
alternative  title  of  “ The  Dawn  of  Liberty,” 
represents  the  conflict  on  the  village  green  of 
Lexington  on  the  morning  of  April  19,  1775. 
In  the  foreground  are  the  local  militia,  or  Minute 
Men,  who  had  been  aroused  during  the  night  by 
Paul  Revere  on  his  historic  ride,  and  in  the  back- 
ground, facing  them,  are  the  British  regulars  in 
battle  array  and  just  firing  a volley  at  the  Minute 
Men,  At  the  right  Major  Pitcairn  of  the  British 
army  is  seen  on  horseback,  directing  his  men. 
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THE  BATTLE  OE  MAGENTA 

By  Adolphe  Vz’on 

The  little  town  of  Nlagenta,  in  northern  Italy,  not  far 
from  the  city  ot  Alilan,  has  a great  place  in  the  world’s 
history.  It  was  the  scene  of  an  epoch-making  battle. 
Indeed  it  has  been  the  scene  of  many  battles,  hut  especially 
of  one  to  which  it  has  given  its  name  forever.  The  battle 
ot  Magenta  was  one  ot  the  decisive  engagements  of  the 
so-called  war  tor  Italian  independence,  waged  against 
Austria,  which  then  held  most  ot  northern  Italv,  by  Victor 
Emmanuel,  King  ot  Sardinia,  and  Louis  Napoleon, 
Emperor  ot  Erance.  These  contestants  met  at  Magenta 
on  |une  4,  1B59,  and  there  tought  a turious  battle,  much 
of  which  raged  in  the  streets  of  the  ancient  town.  The 
result  was  the  complete  deteat  ot  the  Austrians,  who  thus 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  Lombardy.  Milan  was  given 
to  the  allies,  and  the  Austrians  were  torced  to  retreat  upon 
the  (^ladrilateral.  The  success  attendant  upon  this  battle 
aroused  the  utmost  enthusiasm  throughout  Italy. 

Conspicuous  among  the  French  commanders  on  that 
day  was  Vlarshal  AlacMahon,  afterwards  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  who  for  his  valor  was  created  by  Napo- 
leon Duke  of  Magenta. 

The  picture  of  this  memorable  contest  was  painted  by 
Adolphe  Avon,  who  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  con- 
temporary painters  of  the  campaigns  of  the  Second  Empire. 
It  shows  the  French  troops  making  a furious  charge 
through  the  streets  of  the  town,  driving  the  Austrians 
before  them,  while  at  the  extreme  right  are  seen  the 
Emperor,  the  King  and  Marshal  AlacVIahon. 

This  was  one  of  the  pictures  painted  by  Avon  for  the 
French  (jovernment.  It  is  an  acknowledged  masterpiece, 
and  now  hangs  in  the  Museum  at  Versailles. 
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BATTLE  OF  PRINCETON 

By  John  Trumbull 


After  Washington’s  Christmas-time  exploit  at  Trenton 
— “ that  unhappy  affair,”  wrote  Lord  George  Germaine, 
“ that  blasted  all  our  hopes,”  hut  that  correspondingly 
raised  all  the  hopes  of  America — the  British  com- 
manders Howe  and  Cornwallis  came  rushing  down  post- 
haste from  New  York  with  all  the  forces  they  could 
muster,  to  undo  if  possible  the  harm  which  had  been 
done.  Washington  had  brought  all  his  army  across  to 
Trenton.  Howe  massed  his  army  at  Princeton  and  sent 
Cornwallis  ahead  with  two  brigades.  The  latter  felt 
conlident  of  success  in  his  attempt  to  capture  Washing- 
ton and  his  whole  army.  “ At  last,”  he  wrote,  “ we  have 
run  down  the  old  fox,  and  we  will  bag  him  in  the 
morning.” 

That  was  in  the  evening,  and  the  writer  could  dis- 
tinctly see  Washington’s  camp-hres  blazing  a musket-shot 
away.  But  at  that  very  moment  the  “ old  fox,”  leaving 
the  blazing  hres  to  deceive  Cornwallis,  was  stealing 
away  with  his  whole  army.  At  daybreak  Cornwallis 
pushed  on,  to  hnd  the  American  camp  deserted.  Then 
there  came  from  the  north  the  roar  of  battle.  Wash- 
ington had  not  only  escaped  from  Cornwallis.  He  had 
fallen  unexpectedly  upon  Howe’s  army  at  Princeton,  and 
in  a few  minutes  put  it  to  hopeless  route  and  sent  its 
fragments  whirling  across  New  Jersey,  while  he  pre- 
pared, at  his  leisure,  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Alorristown 
for  the  winter  to  watch  and  menace  the  British  in  New 
York. 

John  Trumbull’s  painting  of  the  “Battle  of  Prince- 
ton” is  in  the  Yale  University  Art  Gallerv,  to  which 
conservatory  of  art  it  was  given  by  Trumbull  himself. 
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BATTLE  OF  SOLFERINO 

By  Adolphe  Yvon 


The  great  contiict  portrayed  in  this  picture,  the 
“ Battle  ot  Solterino,”  was  the  crowning  event  ot  the 
hrst  war  tor  Italian  Independence  and  unity,  and  was 
one  of  the  noblest  episodes  in  the  career  of  Napoleon 
III.  The  battle  occurred  on  June  24,  1859.  The 
French  army  was  under  the  personal  command  of 
Napoleon  III  and  the  Sardinians  were  led  by  Victor 
Emmanuel  himself.  These  two  allied  armies  mustered 
about  150,000  men.  Opposed  to  them  were  170,000 
Austrians.  Alter  a bloody  struggle  the  Austrians  were 
completely  beaten  and  fled  towards  Verona,  leaving  the 
allies  masters  ot  all  Lombardy.  Napoleon  was,  however, 
unwilling  to  tollow  up  the  advantage  thus  gained,  and 
instead  of  pursuing  the  Austrians  and  driving  them 
entirely  out  of  Italy,  concluded  the  Peace  ot  Villa 
Franca,  much  to  the  disgust  ot  the  Italians. 

By  this  arrangement  Lombardy  was  to  he  ceded  to 
Sardinia;  Austria  was  to  retain  VTnetia  and  the  (^ladri- 
lateral ; the  old  rulers  were  to  he  restored  in  Tuscany, 
Modena,  Parma  and  the  Roman  Legations ; and  Italy 
was  to  he  organized  as  a federation  under  the  honorary 
presidency  of  the  Pope. 

I’he  tine  picture  ot  the  “ Battle  of  Solferino  ” was 
painted  by  Adolphe  Vvon,  one  of  the  chief  military 
painters  of  the  Third  Empire.  It  represents  Napoleon 
III  seated  at  rest  on  horseback,  directing  the  operations 
of  his  army,  while  other  officers  dash  furiously  around 
and  the  plain  is  covered  with  the  contending  armies. 
The  picture,  one  of  several  which  Yvon  produced  for  the 
French  Government,  hangs  in  the  Versailles  Aluseum. 
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AN  AUGUST  MORNING  WITH 
FARRAGUT 

By  Thomas  Overend 

There  is  no  brighter  name  on  the  roll  of  the 
world’s  great  sea  lighters  than  that  of  David  Glascoe 
Farragut,  and  there  was  no  liner  exploit  in  all  of 
his  stirring  career  than  that  portrayed  in  Overend’s 
celebrated  painting,  “ An  August  Morning  with 
Farragut.” 

It  was  an  August  morning,  bright  and  beautiful, 
the  morning  of  August  5,  1864,  when  Farragut 
signalled  from  his  dagship,  the  Hartford,  for  his 
deet  to  get  under  way  and  prepare  for  action. 
There  were  eighteen  vessels  following  his  pennant, 
only  four  of  them  ironclads,  as  he  steered  his  course 
toward  the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay,  where  great 
forts  grimly  frowned,  and  hostile  ironclads  and 
rams  lay  in  wait.  As  the  deet  closed  in,  there  was 
a cry  of  “Torpedoes  ahead!”  One  of  the  ships, 
the  Tecumseh,  was  struck  by  one  and  destroyed 
with  more  than  three  hundred  men.  But  Farragut, 
standing  high  in  the  rigging,  so  as  to  see  above  the 
smoke  of  battle,  gave  the  stern  command,  to  go 
ahead  and  never  mind  the  torpedoes.  Never  was 
there  a more  desperate  engagement  between  deets 
and  forts  than  that  of  Mobile  Bay,  that  August 
morning.  Never  was  there  a more  lionhearted 
dghter  than  Farragut  showed  himself  to  be.  By 
nightfall  the  victory  was  complete ; nothing  was 
left  but  for  the  ruins  of  the  forts  to  surrender. 

Overend’s  picture  gives  a wonderfully  stirring  por- 
trayal of  the  scene — one  of  the  greatest  and  last  naval 
battles  fought  with  the  old  type  of  wooden  ship. 
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BATTLE  OF  THE  TEXEL 


By  Eugene  Louis  Gabriel  Isabey 

The  son  of  the  famous  portrait  and  historical  painter  of 
Napoleonic  times,  Jean  Baptiste  Isahey,  the  painter  of 
the  “ Battle  of  the  Texel,”  Eugene  Louis  Gabriel  Isabey, 
was  one  of  the  foremost  historical  painters  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  He  was  horn  in  Paris  on  July  22,  1804, 
and  died  there  on  April  26,  1886.  He  portrayed  many 
historical  and  marine  paintings,  of  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern times.  One  of  the  best  of  his  works  is  the  “ Battle 
of  the  Texel,”  which  he  produced  in  18-^9.  Texel,  it 
will  he  recalled,  is  an  island,  also  a town,  and  likewise  a 
river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  the  adjacent 
waters  have  been  the  scene  of  many  memorable  sea-fights. 
These  take  their  name  from  the  Texel  River,  for  the 
entrance  of  which  some  of  them  were  fought.  One  of 
these  battles  was  that  between  the  English  under  Blake 
and  the  Dutch  under  \km  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter,  in 
1653,  in  which  the  Dutch  were  beaten  and  Van  Tromp 
was  slain.  Another  was  the  lierce  though  indecisive 
battle,  just  twenty  years  later,  in  1673,  between  the  allied 
English  and  French  fleets  under  Prince  Rupert  and  the 
Count  d’Estrees.  In  1797  the  Dutch  fleet  was  vanquished 
by  Admiral  Duncan,  of  the  British  navy,  who  thereupon 
was  made  Lord  Camperdown.  Two  years  later  a Dutch 
fleet  of  twenty-hve  vessels  surrendered  there  to  the  British 
without  the  bring  of  a shot. 

It  was  the  second  of  these  battles  which  forms  the 
theme  of  Isabev’s  historical  painting.  Upon  the  canvas 
the  great  sailing  ships  of  olden  days  are  admirably  depicted, 
tossing  upon  the  turbulent  waters  of  the  “stormy  northern 
sea,”  and  the  combined  talents  of  marine  painter  and  his- 
torical painter  unite  to  make  this  a masterpiece. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  TRENTON 

By  John  Trumbull 


The  scene  depicted  in  this  painting  by  John  Trum- 
bull may  well  he  regarded  as  the  turning  point  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  at  the  beginning  of  which  the 
Americans  suffered  great  reverses.  Boston  and  New 
York  were  occupied  by  the  British,  and  the  Americans 
were  put  upon  the  defensive  wherein  they  displayed  most 
undaunted  heroism.  Washington  with  the  bulk  of  the 
American  army  had  been  driven  from  New  York  clear 
across  New  Jersey  into  Pennsylvania.  The  British  were 
following  him  in  irresistible  force,  expecting  soon  to 
occupy  Philadelphia,  from  which  city  Congress  had 
already  fled  in  terror  to  Baltimore.  Howe  and  Corn- 
wallis had  pursued  him  as  far  as  the  Delaware  and  had 
then  gone  hack  to  New  York  to  spend  Christmas  and 
pack  up  their  belongings  for  removal  to  Philadelphia. 
On  Christmas  Day,  i 776,  the  British  and  Hessian  troops 
held  high  carnival  in  Trenton,  while  Washington  and 
his  men  shivered  and  starved  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  river.  But  that  night,  in  a manceuvre  never  sur- 
passed for  daring  in  all  the  history  of  wars,  Washington 
recrossed  the  river  with  a part  of  his  army,  fell  like  a 
thunderbolt  upon  the  astounded  enemy,  and  with  trifling 
loss  captured  the  town  and  all  the  stores  and  arms  of  the 
enemy,  together  with  nearly  a thousand  prisoners.  At 
that  single  stroke  the  whole  aspect  and  outlook  of  the 
war  were  transformed.  And  at  breakfast  time  the 
triumphant  American  army  sat  down  to  feast  in  the 
tents  of  the  vanquished  foe. 

Trumbull’s  flne  picture,  which  hangs  in  the  Yale 
University  Art  Gallery,  depicts  the  moment  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  Hessian  detachment  of  the  British  army. 
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BATTLE  OF  WAGRAM 

By  If.  Bellayige 

The  campaigns  and  battles  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  have 
been  prolihc  ot  themes  for  military  and  historical  painters. 
In  such  pictures  the  Emperor  himself  is  usually  the  central 
ligure,  as  is  litting,  and  all  else  serves  as  a mere  setting 
for  him. 

Scarcelv  any  episode  of  his  career  is  more  deserving 
of  portrayal  than  the  stupendous  battle  of  Wagram,  on 
July  6,  1809,  in  which,  alter  the  preceding  defeat  at 
Aspern,  Napoleon  turned  at  hay  and  indicted  a decisive 
defeat  upon  the  Austrian  army,  and  thus  forced  the 
Austrian  Emperor  to  sue  for  peace.  The  painting  repre- 
sents Napoleon,  with  several  of  his  Alarshals  behind  him, 
mounted  upon  his  white  Arabian  charger,  listening  to  the 
message  of  a courier  who  has  just  spurred  up.  The 
moment  chosen  for  portrayal  is  that  at  which  Napoleon 
sent  all  of  his  available  troops  in  a charge  which  broke 
through  the  Austrian  centre  and  decided  the  fortunes  of 
the  dav. 

The  artist  of  this  notable  picture,  Joseph  Louis  Hip- 
POLYTE  Bellange,  was  horn  in  Paris  on  February  16, 
1800,  and  died  there  on  April  10,  1866.  He  devoted 
himself  largely  to  historical  scenes,  and  the  memories  of 
his  childhood,  when  he  heard  of  Wagram  and  other  great 
battles,  led  him  to  select  many  of  his  subjects  from  Napo- 
leonic times.  He  also  painted  a number  of  pictures  of 
incidents  in  the  reign  of  Napoleon  HE,  especially  the 
Crimean  War  and  the  Battle  of  Magenta.  The  “Battle 
of  Wagram  ” was  painted  by  him  in  18-^7,  and  is  a line 
example  of  his  best  style  of  military  depictment. 
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BAYARD  AT  THE  BRIDGE  OF  GARIGLIANO 

By  H.  E.  F.  Philippoteaux 

Pierre  du  Terrail,  Chevalier  Bayard,  the  Knight  “with- 
out fear  and  without  reproach,”  seems  a half  legendary 
but  was  really  a wholly  historical  personage.  He  was 
born  at  Castle  Bayard,  near  Cjrenohle,  France,  in  1475, 
and  was  all  through  his  life  so  distinguished  for  valor, 
piety,  modesty  and  magnanimity  as  well  to  deserve  the 
memorable  phrase  which  was  applied  to  him.  He  served 
under  the  French  King  Charles  VIII,  in  his  war  with 
Naples  in  1494,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  great 
battle  of  Tornovo,  In  the  army  of  Louis  XII  he  per- 
formed marvels  of  valorous  achievement  against  the 
Spaniards  and  English,  In  the  service  of  Francis  I,  he 
took  Prosper  Colonna  prisoner  and  won  a great  victory 
at  Alarignano  in  1515.  By  defending  Mezieres  in  1522 
against  the  army  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V he  was  saluted 
as  the  savior  of  his  country,  which  indeed  he  was.  He  was 
finally  slain  in  battle  at  the  River  Sesia,  on  April  30,  1524, 

The  accompanying  picture,  by  the  famous  French 
painter  of  battle  and  historical  scenes,  Henri  Emmanuel 
Felix  Philippoteaux,  represents  the  heroic  struggles  of 
Bayard  in  the  great  battle  at  the  Bridge  of  Garigliano,  in 
southern  Italy,  This  occurred  in  1503,  between  the 
French  and  Spaniards  and,  despite  the  almost  superhuman 
heroism  of  Bayard,  resulted  in  the  rout  of  the  French  army. 

The  crowning  incident  of  the  battle  was  Bayard’s 
defence  of  the  bridge,  single  handed  against  all  the  chivalry 
of  Spain,  The  picture  shows  him  mounted  upon  his  steed, 
barring  the  way  across  the  bridge,  and  with  his  mighty 
battle  axe  sweeping  down  all  who  venture  to  the  attack. 
This  masterpiece  was  painted  by  Philippoteaux  in  1840, 
and  is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Versailles, 
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BEETHOVEN  AND  HIS  ERIENDS 

By  Albert  Graefle 


A scene  in  which  one  would  like  to  have  participated 
is  that  shown  in  the  picture  of  “ Beethoven  and  His 
Eriends  ” It  represents  the  greatest  composer  the  world 
of  music  has  ever  known  seated  at  the  piano  in  his  own 
study,  playing  one  ot  his  incomparable  works.  Four  of 
his  intimate  friends  are  grouped  about.  One  stands  behind 
him  in  a bay  window,  enraptured.  A second  sits  beside 
him  with  his  face  hidden  in  his  hand.  A third  is  gazing 
at  the  ceiling,  as  if  under  the  magic  of  the  music  he  could 
see  through  and  behold  heaven  itself.  The  fourth  sits 
with  chin  on  hand,  in  an  attitude  of  earnest  reflection. 
Beethoven  himself  wears  an  air  of  composure  and  calm 
mastery  over  the  strings  of  the  instrument  and  over  the 
hearts  of  his  listeners. 

Alberf  Graefle,  the  artist  who  painted  this  scene, 
was  horn  at  Freiburg,  Baden,  on  Vlay  2,  1809,  and  was  a 
pupil  at  the  Munich  Academy.  He  studied  under  Cor- 
nelius, Schnorr,  and  Winterhalter,  and  spent  some  time  in 
France  and  in  England,  though  most  of  his  career  was 
spent  in  Munich.  He  devoted  himself  to  historical  and 
portrait  work  and  attained  considerable  success. 

The  accompanying  picture  is  esteemed  his  masterpiece, 
combining  as  it  does  the  elements  of  both  history  and  por- 
traiture. The  likeness  of  Beethoven  himself  is  especially 
flne,  and  is  probahlv  one  of  the  best  ever  made  of  that 
immortal  master  of  sweet  sounds.  The  other  members  of 
the  company  are  actual  friends  of  Beethoven,  easily  recog- 
nizable by  those  familiar  with  the  composer’s  history. 
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THE  BERLIN  CONGRESS 

By  Anton  von  Werner 


Anton  von  Werner  may  be  almost  regarded 
as  the  court  painter  of  the  early  days  of  the 
German  Empire,  so  many  important  public  scenes 
in  the  war  and  at  Berlin  did  he  depict  upon 
canvas.  One  of  the  best  of  his  pictures  is  that  of 
the  “Berlin  Congress”  ol  1878,  in  which  the 
representatives  of  the  Powers  met  to  settle  the 
issues  raised  by  the  Russo-Turkish  war.  The 
picture  shows  Bismarck  towering  up  in  the  fore- 
ground, with  the  other  eminent  statesmen  grouped 
about.  Disraeli,  afterwards  Lord  Beaconsheld,  is 
in  the  foreground  a little  to  the  left,  and  Lord 
Salisbury  is  in  the  background  at  the  right. 
Through  the  ability  of  these  two  representatives, 
and  especially  by  the  proot  of  earnestness  given 
by  the  presence  of  the  prime  minister,  as  well  as 
by  Prince  Bismarck’s  resolution,  the  Congress  was 
brought  to  a successful  issue  and  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  was  signed.  This  was  the  Congress  from 
which  these  two  distinguished  British  representa- 
tives bore  home,  in  their  own  words,  “ Peace  with 
Honor.” 

The  picture  is  especially  valuable  as  a portrait 
study  of  the  foremost  European  diplomats  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Every 
figure  is  a portrait,  studied  from  life,  and  every 
member  of  that  famous  and  important  Congress, 
which  altered  the  map  of  Europe  more  than  ever 
before  since  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  is 
represented.  Von  Werner  painted  this  picture  at 
the  time  of  the  Congress  in  1878. 
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BISMARCK  MEETING  NAPOLEON  AFTER 
THE  BATTLE  OF  SEDAN 


By  Anton  von  Werner 

One  of  the  most  impressive  episodes  in  modern 
history  is  commemorated  in  Anton  von  Werner’s 
picture  of  “ Bismarck  ^Meeting  Napoleon  after  the 
Battle  of  Sedan.”  Three-quarters  of  a century  before, 
nearly,  the  uncle  oi  Louis  Napoleon  had  crushed  the 
father  of  William  of  Prussia  at  Jena.  Then  the 
Prussians  had  devised  and  adopted  that  terrible  military 
system  which  in  the  fullness  of  time  made  them  able 
to  take  a tremendous  vengeance  upon  their  old  time 
foes.  In  the  conflict  following  the  declaration  of  war 
in  1870,  the  French  were  successful  in  one  or  two 
engagements.  They  fought  with  conspicuous  courage, 
hut  they  had  to  contend  against  superior  arms  and 
superior  generalship.  At  Sedan  they  were  completely 
defeated,  and  on  the  next  day  the  whole  army  capitu- 
lated. Napoleon  himself  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent 
to  (jermany.  Sedan  was  the  epilogue  to  Jena. 

Idre  picture  shows  Bismarck,  then  in  the  prime  of 
his  physical  and  mental  powers,  riding  his  horse  along 
a rural  road  strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  war,  to  meet 
the  beaten  and  captive  Emperor  of  the  French,  who 
has  approached  in  a carriage,  but  has  descended  from 
the  vehicle  and  stands  in  the  road  awaiting  the  coming 
of  the  victorious  German.  There  is  something  pathetic 
in  the  bowed  head  and  helpless  attitude  of  Napoleon, 
as  there  is  inspiring  in  the  spirited  air  of  Bismarck, 
both  doubtless  truly  depicting  the  circumstances  of  the 
actual  scene. 

Idle  picture  is  one  of  a series  of  historical  paintings 
by  Von  Werner  illustrating  the  great  war  of  1870-71. 
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BRUTUS  RECEIVING  THE  BODY  OE  HIS  SON 

By  J.  L.  David 

The  story  of  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  and  his  times  is  one 
of  the  most  stirring  in  all  the  ancient  history  of  Rome. 
H e was  the  son  of  Tarquinia,  the  sister  of  Tarquin  the 
Proud,  and  therefore  cousin  to  “ Ealse  Sextus,  who  wrought 
the  deed  of  shame.”  Tarquin  regarded  him  with  sus- 
picion, as  a possible  aspirant  to  the  throne,  and  would  have 
murdered  him  had  not  Brutus  feigned  idiocy  and  thus 
conveyed  the  idea  of  his  harmlessness.  But  when  Sextus 
betrayed  Lucretia,  and  she  killed  herself,  Brutus  threw  off 
the  mask  of  imbecility,  made  an  impassionate  appeal  to 
the  Romans  to  expel  the  Tarquins,  and  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  Upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic,  he  was  made  first  consul,  his  col- 
league being  Collatinus.  In  his  loyalty  to  the  Republic 
Brutus  did  not  tiinch  from  condemning  his  own  sons  to  death 
when  he  found  them  conspiring  to  restore  the  Tarquins. 

The  line  picture  by  David,  the  great  French  classicist, 
Brutus  Receiving  the  Body  of  His  Son,”  portrays  with 
tragic  power  the  scene  when  one  of  the  sons  of  Brutus, 
having  been  condemned  by  Brutus  himself  to  die  for  his 
treason,  is  borne  hack,  a corpse,  to  the  desolate  home  of 
the  stern  but  just  Consul.  The  anguish  of  the  mother 
and  the  horror  and  grief  of  the  surviving  children  are  well 
contrasted  with  the  awful  calm  with  which  Brutus  himself 
regards  the  work  of  inexorable  justice. 

This  picture  was  painted  by  Jacques  Louis  David  in 
1789,  early  in  his  career  and  before  he  became  a comrade 
of  Robespierre  or  the  court  painter  of  Napoleon. 
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BUILDING  THE  PYRAMIDS 

By  Gustave  Richter 

The  most  famous  and  most  colossal  of  all  human-huilt 
monuments  are  doubtless  the  great  pyramids  of  Egypt. 
There  are  numerous  pyramids  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  but  none  elsewhere  approaching  in  size  the  gigantic 
structures  erected  thousands  of  years  ago  by  the  Pharaohs 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  They  are  intimately  associated 
with  Egyptian  history,  and  also  with  Biblical  history,  since 
it  was  upon  some  of  these  structures  that  the  Children  of 
Israel  were  compelled  to  work  by  their  Egyptian  task- 
masters, and  were  compelled  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 
They  were  continually  under  the  most  humiliating  bond- 
age ; unreasonable  tasks  were  imposed  upon  them,  and 
they  were  ever  subject  to  severe  corporal  punishment  from 
the  merest  whim  of  capricious  masters.  If  we  remember 
that  it  was  such  tyranny  that  led  directly  to  the  exodus  of 
the  Israelites,  and  the  settlement  of  Palestine  by  them,  we 
may  fittingly  regard  the  Pyramids  as  marking  the  turning 
point  in  the  world’s  history. 

The  painting  of  “ Building  the  Pyramids”  is  of  course 
imaginative  in  so  far  as  no  actual  records  of  the  scene 
remain  from  which  the  painter  could  make  studies.  But 
Richter’s  careful  studies  of  Egyptian  archaeology  and  his 
life  in  Egypt  fitted  him  eminently  well  to  depict  such  a 
scene,  and  he  did  so  with  what  we  may  regard  as  sub- 
stantial accuracy.  The  “atmosphere”  of  ancient  Egypt  is 
wonderfully  well  reproduced  upon  his  canvas,  and  a most 
impressive  suggestion  of  the  labors  of  the  subjects  of 
Pharaoh  is  given  to  the  beholder. 

Gustave  Karl  Ludwig  Richter,  who  was  horn  in 
Berlin  on  August  31,  1H23,  and  died  April  3,  1884,  was 
one  of  the  best  German  historical  painters  of  his  time. 
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BURNING  OF  JOAN  OF  ARC  AT  ROUEN 

By  J.  E.  Lc7iepveu 

Among  the  great  mural  paintings  which  adorn  the 
Pantheon  in  Paris  is  one  depicting  the  death  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  the  “ Maid  of  Orleans,”  who  saved  France 
from  British  conquest  and  domestic  anarchy.  It 
shows  her  bound  fast  to  the  fatal  stake  in  the  market- 
place of  Rouen,  with  fagots  piled  about  her,  to 
which  lire  is  presently  to  be  applied.  Above  her  head 
on  the  stake  is  nailed  the  accusation  against  her.  A 
herald  standing  beyond  reads  the  death-warrant.  A 
priest  rushes  upon  the  fagots  to  press  a crucihx  to  her 
lips,  while  another  with  open  prayer-book  kneels  in 
prayer.  A soldier  with  a cross  emblazoned  on  his 
armor  dings  another  fagot  upon  the  pile,  and  an 
executioner  reaches  out  for  a darning  torch  with 
which  to  kindle  the  dre.  Behind  all  are  the  houses 
and  cathedral  of  old  Rouen,  little  changed  to-day  from 
what  it  was  in  1431  when  this  tragedy  occurred. 

Jules  Eugene  Lenepveu,  the  painter  of  the  picture, 
was  horn  at  Angers  on  December  12,  1819.  He 
made  a brilliant  entry  into  the  art  world  at  the  Salon 
of  1843,  won  the  Grand  Prize  of  Rome  in  1847,  and 
in  the  same  year  went  to  Italy  for  six  years.  He  won 
many  prizes  and  medals,  and  had  exceptional  suc- 
cess as  a genre  and  history  painter.  His  historical 
works  pertain  largely  to  Biblical  and  classical  themes. 

Many  of  his  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  great 
museums  of  France.  Apart  from  his  mural  paintings 
in  the  Pantheon  he  decorated  the  chapel  of  St.  Anne 
in  St.  Sulpice,  Paris.  The  “ Burning  of  Joan  of  Arc 
at  Rouen  ” is  generally  regarded  as  the  best  of  his 
mural  paintings,  and  as  a masterpiece  of  that  class  of  art. 
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CAIN 

By  F.  Cormon 


The  sequel  to  the  world’s  rirst  tragedy  is  power- 
fully set  forth  in  Fernand  Cormon’s  picture 
entitled  simply  “ Cain,”  in  which  is  tragically  set 
forth  the  tullilment  ot  the  Diyine  iudgment; 
“ And  now  art  thou  cursed  from  the  earth,  which 
hath  opened  her  mouth  to  receiye  thy  brother’s 
blood  from  thy  hand : a tugitiye  and  a yagabond 
shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth.” 

In  this  picture  the  lirst  murderer  of  our  race  is 
forcibly  depicted  as  pale  and  haggard,  in  the  midst 
of  elemental  storms,  feeing  into  the  wilderness 
before  the  wrath  ot  Jehoyah.  Behind  him  are  his 
children  grown  to  manhood,  bearing  their  mother 
upon  a rude  litter,  while  she  holds  her  twin  babies 
at  her  knee.  All  are  rugged  and  unkempt,  and 
with  life’s  future  yeiled  in  darkness,  they  seem 
already  to  be  under  a curse.  They  bear  with 
them,  for  food,  the  bodies  of  seyeral  slain  animals 
of  the  deer  tribe. 

This  most  impressiye  picture  is  of  colossal  size, 
coyering  a canyas  twehe  feet  seyen  inches  high 
and  twenty-three  feet  wide.  It  was  exhibited  at 
the  Paris  Salon  of  1880,  and  has  been  placed  in 
the  Luxembourg  Museum. 

Fernand  Cormon,  the  painter,  was  born  in 
Paris  on  December  22,  1845.  pupil  of 

Cabanel,  Fromentin  and  Portaels,  and  deyoted 
himself  chiefy  to  historical  and  portrait  work. 
He  painted  seyeral  other  Biblical  scenes,  and 
some  illustratiye  of  the  Xibelung  legends.  His 
“ Cain  ” is  commonly  regarded  as  his  masterpiece. 
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CAPTIVE  ANDROMACHE 

By  Sir  Frederick  Leighton 


Andromache,  the  daughter  of  Eetion 
of  Cilicia,  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
pathetic  characters  in  Homer’s  Iliad. 
H er  father  and  seven  brothers  were  slain 
hv  Achilles,  and  her  mother,  who  had 
purchased  her  freedom  with  a large 
ransom,  was  slain  by  Diana.  Andro- 
mache was  married  to  the  Trojan  hero, 
Hector,  and  bore  him  a son,  Astvanax, 
for  whom  she  had  a most  tender  affection. 
Hector  was  slain,  and  then,  on  the  fall  of 
Trov,  Astvanax  was  hurled  from  the  wall 
and  slain,  and  Andromache  was  taken 
captive  and  given  to  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of 
Achilles.  He  made  her  his  wife,  and 
took  her  home  with  him  to  Epirus, 
where  she  bore  him  three  sons.  Still 
later  in  life  she  was  married  to  Helenus,  a 
brother  of  Hector.  Upon  the  death  of 
Helenus  she  went  to  live  with  one  of  her 
sons  in  Asia,  where  she  died  and  where  a 
notable  monument  was  erected  in  her 
honor. 

Sir  Erederick  Leighton’s  line  paint- 
ing, in  his  best  classical  style,  depicts 
Andromache  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  a 
“ trembling,  weeping  captive  led.”  She 
is  surrounded  by  Greek  women  and  child- 
ren, some  of  whom  regard  her  with  vary- 
ing sentiments  and  expressions — others 
seemingly  unmindful  of  her  presence. 
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CAPTURE  OF  THE  SMALA  OF  ABD-EL-KADER 

By  Horace  J'eniei 


This  spirited  battle  picture  bv  the  younger  'V'erxet 
depicts  an  incident  in  the  war  waged  by  France  against 
the  renowned  Arab  chieftain,  Abd-el-Kader.  The 
Smala,  so-called,  comprised  the  camp,  court,  harem  and 
treasury  of  Abd-el-Kader.  In  that  chieftain’s  absence 
the  place  was  taken  bv  surprise  bv  two  cavalry  regiments 
personally  led  bv  the  Due  d’Aumale.  Five  thousand 
prisoners  were  captured,  and  an  immense  amount  of 
money  and  other  booty.  In  the  picture  the  artist  has 
vividly  portrayed  the  pitiable  and  abject  demoralization 
into  which  the  camp  and  court  have  been  thrown  by 
the  tierce  suddeness  ot  the  attack — men,  women,  cattle 
and  horses  dung  together  in  indiscriminate  confusion, — 
and  the  onward  and  triumphant  march  of  the  invading 
host,  whose  preconcerted  and  well-planned  coup  will  be 
remembered  as  one  ot  the  brightest  pages  in  the  history 
of  French  military  manoeuvres  of  the  last  century.  The 
incident  occurred  on  May  i6,  184"^,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  exploits  of  that  gallant  soldier  and  hne 
representative  of  old-time  French  chivalry,  the  Due 
d’Aumale. 

The  picture  is  of  colossal  size,  covering  a canvas  six- 
teen bv  twentv-one  feet  in  size.  It  was  painted  bv 
Horace  \Trxet,  son  of  Carl  \Trnet  and  grandson  of 
Joseph  ^"ernet,  in  1844,  and  now  hangs  in  the  \"ersailles 
IMuseum. 

Horace  \"erxet  painted  many  historical  scenes, 
largely  taken  from  French  and  Italian  history,  together 
with  some  portraits,  scriptural  scenes,  and  genre  work. 
He  was  so  precocious  that  at  the  age  of  lifteen  he  was 
able  to  support  himself  bv  his  artistic  work. 
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CHARGE  OF  DRAGOONS  AT  GRAVELOTTE 

By  E.  Brisset 

The  battle  of  Gravelotte,  otherwise  known  as  Rezonville, 
and  bv  the  French  as  St.  Privat,  was  the  greatest  and 
bloodiest  battle  of  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870—1, 
and  the  one  which  marked  the  turning  point  of  that  con- 
dict.  It  was  fought  on  August  18,  1870.  The  Germans 
had  been  in  doubt  for  a dav  or  two  as  to  the  intended 
movements  ot  the  French,  and  on  that  morning  attempted 
a banking  manoeuvre.  The  French  armv  stood  its  ground 
bravelv,  and  a general  engagement  began,  which  was 
marked  through  manv  hours  with  furious  lighting,  dreadful 
slaughter,  and  deeds  of  wondrous  heroism.  Again  and 
again  the  French  tried  to  break  through  the  encompassing 
lines  of  the  German  armv,  hut  in  vain.  The  French  were 
heavilv  outnumbered  and  were  beaten  at  all  points.  The 
result  was  that  the  whole  French  armv,  under  Alarshal 
Bazaine,  was  driven  into  Metz,  where  it  remained  inactive 
until  it  surrendered.  The  German  losses  in  the  battle 
were  much  heavier  than  the  French,  a proof  of  the  valor 
with  which  the  French  fought.  The  total  losses  in  killed 
and  wounded  on  both  sides  were  about  "^^,000  men.  In 
this  deadlv  encounter  the  repulse  of  the  French  troops  was 
decisive ; Metz  was  soon  captured  with  its  garrison  of 
180,000  men,  and  this  was  followed,  in  quick  succession, 
bv  other  irretrievable  disasters  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  spirited  battle  painting  bv  E.  Brisset  shows  a 
regiment  of  French  Dragoons  charging  the  German  lines 
at  St.  Privat,  in  a desperate  endeavor  to  break  through 
them  and  clear  a passage  for  the  armv.  The  tumultuous 
rush  of  the  French  horsemen  and  the  stern  resolution  and 
desperate,  unwavering  resistance  of  the  German  infantrv 
opposed  to  them  are  depicted  with  a master’s  hand. 
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CHARLES  I AND  VAN  DYCK  AT  HAMPTON 

COURT 

By  Eduard  Ender 

Eduard  Exder’s  painting  of  “ Charles  I and  \"an  Dvck 
at  Hampton  Court  ” recalls  one  ot  the  most  interesting 
passages  in  the  career  ot  the  great  Flemish  portrait  painter, 
the  pupil  and  successor  ot  Rubens.  Early  in  his  career 
\An  Dvck  turned  his  attention  toward  England,  and  went 
thither  to  paint  a portrait  ot  James  I at  Windsor,  and  the 
connections  thus  tormed  materially  induenced  all  his  after 
life.  A second  but  short  and  unsuccessful  visit  was  paid 
to  England  in  1627,  and  then,  hve  years  later,  he  went 
thither  tor  the  third  time,  on  the  invitation  ot  Charles  I 
himselt,  who  had  seen  and  admired  one  of  his  pictures. 

It  was  in  April,  16:; 2,  that  Anton  \"an  Dvck  reached 
England  and  was  presented  to  the  King  by  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby.  He  soon  painted  a portrait  of  the  King,  that  of 
the  (^een,  and  a third  of  the  entire  Royal  Family.  In 
July  of  that  year  he  was  knighted  as  Sir  Antony  \"an 
Dvck,  and  was  appointed  Court  Painter,  and  a little  later 
a pension  was  bestowed  upon  him.  During  the  next  nine 
years  he  painted  nineteen  portraits  of  the  King,  seventeen 
of  the  (^een,  and  many  ot  the  children.  He  also  made 
some  great  cartoons  tor  tapestries  at  Whitehall,  for  which 
he  demanded,  but  did  not  get,  the  sum  of  $400,000. 
Through  his  extravagance  he  fell  into  hnancial  dithculties. 

Ender’s  picture  represents  the  painter  with  the  Royal 
Family  and  the  attendant  members  of  the  Court  at  the 
palace  ot  Hampton  Court.  \"an  Dyck  is  exhibiting  a 
newly  painted  picture,  and,  palette  in  hand,  listens  to  the 
King’s  suggestions  ot  some  slight  alterations  in  it. 
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THE  CHASE  AETER  FORTUNE 

By  R.  F Hetmeberg 


One  ot  the  linest  symbolical  pictures  in 
the  National  Gallery  at  Berlin  is  “ The 
Chase  after  Fortune,”  by  Rudolf  Fried- 
rich Henxeberg,  an  artist  who  deyoted 
his  talents  chiedy  to  works  of  the  imao:ina- 
tion.  It  portrays  a young  German  noble- 
man, ot  the  sixteenth  century,  galloping 
madly  across  a narrow  bridge  which  ends 
in  an  abyss,  in  pursuit  of  the  Goddess  of 
Fortune,  who,  riding  upon  her  whirling 
globe,  beckons  to  him  with  one  hand  and 
holds  in  the  other  a splendid  crown.  The 
youth  reaches  out  frantically  towards  her 
but  cannot  quite  reach  her.  Under  his 
horse’s  hoofs  lies  the  ligure  of  a maiden 
oyer  whom  he  has  ruthlessly  ridden — his 
guardian  angel.  Close  behind  him,  indeed 
almost  at  his  side,  though  unnoticed  by 
him,  rides  the  grim  hgure  of  Death,  already 
reaching  out  to  claim  him  as  a yictim  of 
yisionary  hopes,  ot  unhallowed  pleasures  and 
unbridled  lust  of  gain. 

Henxeberg,  the  artist,  was  born  at 
Brunswick,  Germany,  on  September  13, 
1825,  and  died  there  on  September  14, 
I 8;^6.  He  produced  a considerable  number 
of  works,  which  are  highly  esteemed  by 
connoisseurs.  The  present  work,  probably 
his  best,  was  finished  in  1868,  and  coyers  a 
canyas  six  feet  three  inches  high  and  twelxe 
feet  six  inches  broad. 
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CHRIST  BLESSING  LITTLE  CHILDREN 

By  B.  Plockhorst 

The  scene  of  Christ’s  blessing  little  children  has  ever 
been  a favorite  one,  with  painters  and  poets  as  well  as  with 
preachers  and  teachers.  There  is  perhaps  no  more  familiar 
and  beloved  incident  in  all  Christ’s  ministrv.  Mothers 
brought  their  little  ones  to  Him,  and  some  tried  to  prevent 
them,  but  He  said,  “ Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
Me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.” 

Bernhard  Plockhorst  is  alwavs  at  his  best  in  portrav- 
ing scriptural  scenes,  and  in  this  he  seems  to  have  reached 
his  highest  note.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
picture  at  once  more  reverent  and  devotional,  and  more 
perfectlv  natural.  The  children  with  their  bunches  of 
riowers  and  palm  branches  are  lust  bright,  healthv,  everv- 
dav  children,  such  as  are  to  be  tound  in  everv  country 
village  at  the  present  dav.  Thev  ffock  about  Jesus  not 
with  awe  and  dread,  but  with  easv  conffdence,  as  though 
He  were  simplv  a favorite  uncle  or  elder  brother.  Their 
mothers,  too,  are  entirelv  natural,  everv-dav  women  who 
are  bv  no  means  overawed  bv  the  presence  of  Jesus.  The 
Saviour  is  shown  seated  upon  the  stone  coping  ot  a large 
watering  tank,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  sheep  are  drink- 
ing, while  in  the  rear  of  the  ffock  the  shepherd,  resting 
upon  his  staff,  evinces  a deep  and  devout  interest  in  the 
affectionate  labor  of  love  in  which  the  divine  Master  is  so 
feelinglv  absorbed. 

The  whole  scene,  indeed,  is  imbued  with  a hearty 
humanitv  such  as  puts  the  spectator  into  complete  svmpathy 
with  it,  and  makes  him  feel  that  Christ  was  indeed  a real 
being,  and  a partaker  in  the  humanity  of  the  race. 
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CHRIST  DESCENDIXC;  FROM  THE 
PR.ETORIUM 

By  Gusfaie  Dore 


Gustave  Paul  Dore,  one  ot  the  best  known  of 
modern  French  artists,  was  of  German  ancestry,  his 
name  having  been  Dorer  until,  on  his  going  to  Paris, 
he  himself  changed  it  to  the  French  form.  He  was 
horn  in  Strashurg,  on  the  Rhine,  on  January  6,  1833, 
and  at  the  age  of  lifteen  went  to  Paris  and  began 
making  pictures  for  illustrated  periodicals,  and  the  style 
of  work  thus  employed  moulded  to  some  extent  all  his 
after  productions.  As  early  as  his  fifteenth  year  he 
began  exhibiting  sketches  at  the  Paris  Salon,  and  soon 
began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  critics.  He  painted 
a great  number  of  pictures,  chiefiv  of  historical  scenes,  a 
number  of  them  dealing  with  the  life  of  Christ.  He 
became  perhaps  most  widely  known  through  his  un- 
rivalled illustrations  of  famous  books,  such  as  the  Bible, 
Dante’s  Inferno,  Don  (^lixote,  Balzac,  Poe’s  Raven,  etc. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  artists  of  his  age. 
He  died  in  Paris  on  January  27,  1883. 

The  celebrated  picture  of  “ Christ  Descending  from 
the  Pr^etorium  ” is  one  of  the  most  impressive  of  Dore’s 
Biblical  scenes,  and  doubtless  presents  a most  realistic 
picture  of  {erusalem  and  the  Jewish  populace  and  Roman 
soldiers  of  that  time.  It  shows  the  moment  when, 
having  been  scourged  and  crowned  with  thorns,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  descends  the  great  stairway  amid  hostile  lines 
of  Jews  who  are  with  difhcultv  restrained  by  Roman 
soldiers  from  further  assaulting  Him,  and  approaches 
the  ponderous  cross  which  he  is  compelled  to  bear  to 
Calvary,  and  upon  which  He  is  there  to  be  crucified. 
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CHRIST  IX  GETHSEMAXE 


By  Heinrich  Hofmann 

The  agony  of  our  Lord  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane, 
“on  the  same  night  when  he  was  betrayed,”  has  formed 
the  theme  of  many  artistic  efforts,  ot  which  none  probably 
has  been  more  successful  than  that  oi  Heinrich  Hofmann. 

It  shows  Jesus  kneeling  in  prayer,  alone,  with  an 
expression  not  of  pain  so  much  as  ot  holy  calm  and  resig- 
nation upon  His  tace,  as  it  just  saying,  “Xot  My  will,  but 
Thine  be  done.”  A halo  surrounds  His  head,  and  rays  of 
celestial  light  stream  from  the  sky  upon  Him.  Elsewhere 
the  sky  is  coyered  with  forbidding  clouds,  through  which 
the  moon  struggles  to  shine  aboye  the  dim  outline  of  the 
distant  city  and  temple  ot  Jerusalem.  Behind  Jesus,  just 
yisible  in  the  gloom,  lie  the  three  Apostles,  asleep. 

“Christ  in  Gethsemane”  is  one  ot  the  religious  paint- 
ings of  Heinrich  Hofmann,  who  has  also  painted  “ Christ’s 
Sermon  on  the  Lake,”  “Christ  in  the  Temple,”  “The 
Betrayal  ot  Christ,”  and  other  Biblical  scenes.  He  was 
born  in  Darmstadt  on  March  19,  1824,  and  was  a pupil  at 
the  Duesseldort  Academy  under  Hildebrandt  and  Schadow. 
He  also  studied  at  Antwerp,  and  spent  some  time  in 
Holland  and  Erance.  Most  ot  his  life  was  spent  at 
Darmstadt,  Munich,  Frankfort,  Rome  and  Dresden,  at 
which  latter  city  he  linally  settled  as  Professor  in  the 
Academy. 

The  works  ot  Hofmann  consist  chiedy  ot  portraits 
and  scenes  of  a historical  character.  Beside  the  Biblical 
scenes  already  mentioned,  he  produced  many  pictures 
of  incidents  in  German  history,  and  in  the  dramas  of 
Shakespeare,  adding  additional  lustre  to  his  tame. 


CHRISTIANS  IN  THE  ROMAN  ARENA 

By  P.  de  Laubadere 


An  impressive  if  intensely  tragic  blending  of  classic  and 
modern  realistic  art  is  found  in  the  painting  of  “ Christians 
in  the  Roman  Arena/’  by  P.  de  Laubadere,  the  French 
artist.  The  scene  is  one  of  the  classic  age,  and  its  settings 
are  in  accordance  with  its  date.  At  the  same  time  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  not  conyentional,  but  almost 
photographically  realistic.  The  whole  effect  is  inexpres- 
sibly convincing. 

The  scene  portrayed  is  one  of  those  so  sadly  common  in 
the  days  of  the  Caesars,  when  Christianity  was  under  the 
ban  of  Roman  Law,  and  those  who  professed  it  and  would 
not  recant  and  worship  the  Roman  gods  were  put  to  death, 
sometimes  on  the  cross,  sometimes  at  the  stake,  and  often 
in  the  arena,  under  the  claws  and  tangs  ot  sayage  beasts. 

The  latter  is  the  form  of  the  present  tragedy.  The 
great  coliseum  is  crowded  with  a bloodthirsty  throng  of 
the  Roman  populace,  from  the  Emperor  down  to  the 
rabble.  A number  of  Christians,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages, 
haye  been  placed  in  the  arena,  and  the  tarnished  lions  and 
tigers  are  about  to  be  let  loose  upon  them.  One  of  them, 
already  wounded,  crawls  feebly  along  the  sand  toward  the 
group  in  the  foreground,  while  just  beyond  him  the  gate 
of  the  cage  yawns,  and  a hungry  beast  is  seen  emerging 
to  the  slaughter.  Some  are  frantically  but  uselessly  strug- 
gling to  escape  ineyitable  torture  by  mounting  the  cornice 
of  a pedestal  in  the  rear  of  the  arena,  while  others,  from 
whom  all  hope  has  tied,  appear  to  have  resigned  themselves 
to  their  fate. 

The  varied  attitudes  and  emotions  of  the  helpless  victims 
are  portrayed  with  consummate  skill,  stamping  the  painting 
as  one  of  the  world’s  masterpieces  of  pictorial  art. 
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CHRIST  OX  CALVARY 


By  M.  Munkacsy 

The  Crucilixion  ot  Christ  is  a theme  essayed  by 
many  great  painters,  especially  among  the  old  masters. 
In  modern  times  it  has  commanded  the  attention  of 
seyeral  ot  the  toremost  artists,  among  them  Michael 
Mux  KACSY,  \yhose  “Christ  on  Calyary”  is  an  impres- 
siye  member  of  the  series  of  scenes  in  the  history  of 
Jesus  which  he  has  giyen  to  the  world. 

This  colossal  painting — it  measures  nineteen  by 
twenty-riye  feet — shows  three  crosses  in  the  right  fore- 
ground. To  two  of  them  the  two  thieyes  are  bound 
with  cords,  hut  Christ  is  nailed  to  the  central  one. 
The  three  Marys  kneel  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and 
John  and  another  disciple  stand  by  them.  A brutal 
executioner,  ladder  on  shoulder  and  axe  in  hand, 
pauses  to  look  upon  them  as  he  strides  away.  Roman 
officers  and  soldiers  in  the  background  look  at  Christ 
with  an  air  and  gestures  of  surprise  and  wonder. 
^Trious  members  of  the  populace  in  the  foreground 
also  gaze  at  Him  in  amazement.  Two  Jewish  priests 
walk  away  earnestly  discussing  the  eyent,  the  one 
dehantly,  the  other  in  doubt  and  fear.  A third  Jew 
rides  away  on  horseback,  with  gaze  turned  backward. 
Foremost  of  all,  at  the  left,  judas  hastens  away,  with 
downcast  face,  and  clutching  his  bag  ot  silyer  to  his 
heart.  Oyer  all  lowers  a menacing  sky  ot  darkness, 
with  ominous  lightings  reyealing  the  distant  city. 
The  grouping  of  the  numerous  actors  in  the  tragedy 
is  depicted  with  great  minuteness. 

The  whole  tone  of  the  picture  is  intensely  realistic, 
yet  reyerent  and  awe-inspiring  in  a high  degree. 
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CHRIST  PREACHING  BY  THE  SEA 


By  Heinrich  Ho/niaun. 

Elsewhere  in  this  volume  are  several  of  Hofmann’s 
line  pictures  ot  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ.  The  one 
here  presented,  “ Christ  Preaching  bv  the  Sea,”  must 
take  high  rank  among  them,  from  both  the  artistic 
and  the  devotional  points  of  view.  It  is  instinct  with 
reverence  and  tender  appreciation  of  the  sacred  subject. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  tilled  with  a vital  humanitv 
which  might  be  termed  realism.  That  is  to  sav,  the 
people  in  the  picture  are  eminentlv  natural  in  appear- 
ance, and  have  an  air  ot  being  just  ordinarv,  everv-dav 
people,  such  as  Christ  doubtless  came  into  contact  with, 
and  who  were  ever  eager,  whether  on  the  mountain 
or  bv  the  sea-side,  to  listen  devoutlv  to  his  inspired 
words,  made  more  impressive  bv  parables,  “ that  it 
might  be  fullilled  which  was  spoken  bv  the  prophet, 
saving,  I will  open  mv  mouth  in  parables ; I will  utter 
things  which  have  been  kept  secret  Irom  the  tounda- 
tion  of  the  world.” 

Christ  is  shown  standing  near  the  stern  of  a boat, 
the  bow  of  which  is  against  the  shore.  At  the  stern 
of  the  boat  sits  an  old  lisherman,  holding  an  oar  in  his 
hand.  Two  vounger  men  sit  near  the  bow  of  the 
boat,  looking  intentlv  up  into  Christ’s  lace  as  He  talks 
to  them,  and  on  the  shore,  close  to  the  boat,  are  many 
men  and  women,  also  listening.  Others  are  seen 
approaching  in  the  distance. 

In  the  foreground  some  children  are  playing  among 
the  rocks,  and  in  the  background  another  hshing  bdat 
is  seen  on  the  water,  the  occupants  ot  which  have 
evidentlv  been  attracted  bv  the  Divine  Preacher  and 
are  abandoning  their  lishing  to  come  closer  to  Him. 
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CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE 

By  M.  Munkacsy 


M IHALV,  OR  M iCHAEL,  Muxkacsv,  originally  bore 
the  name  of  Michael  Lieb,  but  on  reaching  manhood 
assumed  that  ot  Munkacsy,  after  the  village  of 
Munkacs,  in  Hungary,  where  he  was  born  on  October 
lo,  1846,  In  his  boyhood  he  was  destined  for  the 
trade  of  a carpenter,  and  he  was  apprenticed  to  it  for 
six  years.  Then  he  began  studying  art  at  Gyula, 
whence  he  went  to  \^ienna,  and  thence  to  Munich. 
At  Dusseldorf,  in  1869,  he  made  himself  famous  with 
his  painting  of  “The  Last  Day  of  a Condemned 
Man.”  In  1872,  he  settled  in  Paris  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  His  art  has  a wide  range,  dealing  with 
comedy  and  tragedy,  with  the  antics  of  drunken 
revellers  and  with  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  upon 
Calvary. 

The  great  picture  of  “Christ  before  Pilate”  was 
produced  in  Paris  in  1881,  and  was  exhibited  in  the 
United  States  in  1886.  It  shows  Christ  standing 
with  hands  bound  before  Pilate,  who  is  seated  upon 
his  chair  of  state  and  who  wears  a perplexed  expression, 
as  if  at  a loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  prisoner, 
in  whom  he  finds  no  fault.  Several  Jewish  priests  are 
sitting  or  standing  close  by,  some  of  them  malignantly 
regarding  their  victim,  others  conferring  together,  and 
one  vehementlv  addressing  Pilate.  A tumultuous 
rabble,  crying  “Crucify  Him!”  presses  forward  from 
the  background,  but  is  restrained  by  a Roman  soldier 
with  a spear.  The  whole  scene  is  solemn  and  impres- 
sive in  the  highest  degree,  as  befits  the  portrayal  of 
one  of  the  greatest  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
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CHRIST’S  ENTRY  INTO  JERUSALEM 

By  Ernst  Deger 

The  'accompanying  picture  of  “ Christ’s  Entry  into 
Jerusalem  ” accords  closely  with  the  Biblical  account  of 
that  incident,  and  is  conceived  in  a spirit  of  profound 
devotion  and  reverence.  The  throng  about  Him  is  not 
large  but  is  representative.  The  Disciples  are  there, 
looking  forward  eagerly.  Children  are  scattering  dowers 
and  waving  palm-branches  and  crying  “Hosanna  to  the 
Son  of  Dayid  : Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord!”  White-robed  and  rapt  of  countenance,  they 
seem  like  inspired  messengers.  The  entire  scene  is  at 
once  imaginative,  in  the  delineation  of  character  in 
countenance,  and  realistic  in  the  accessory  details. 

This  picture  is  one  of  a series  of  seyen,  portraying 
seyen  important  scenes  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  which  w-as 
painted  by  Deger  in  the  years  1841—51.  The  artist, 
Ernst  Deger,  was  horn  at  Boekenem,  in  Hanoyer,  on 
April  15,  1809,  and  died  at  Dusseldorf  on  January  27, 
1885.  He  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  paint- 
ing scenes  from  sacred  history,  and  in  that  department  of 
art  greatly  excelled.  In  addition  to  numerous  paintings, 
he  executed  the  line  frescoes  in  the  St.  Apollinaris 
Chapel  at  Remagen,  and  decorated  the  chapel  at  Castle 
Stolzenfels,  near  Coblenz,  for  King  Erederick  William 
I\"  of  Prussia.  In  1869  he  became  a professor  in  the 
Dusseldorf  Academy,  and  was  a member  of  the  Berlin 
and  Munich  Academies. 

His  picture  of  “Christ’s  Entry  into  Jerusalem”  was 
his  own  fayorite,  and  h-as  generally  been  deemed  his 
masterpiece.  It  is  also  esteemed  by  many  as  one  of  the 
yery  choicest  and  most  faithful  representations  of  the 
memorable  Biblical  eyent  which  it  portrays. 


CHRIST’S  VISIT  TO  MARY  AND  MARTHA 

By  Heinrich  Hofmann. 


The  scene  of  Hofmann’s  line  picture  of  “ Christ’s  A’^isit 
to  Marv  and  Martha,”  at  Bethany,  is  that  described  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  ; 

“Xow  it  came  to  pass  . , that  He  entered  into  a 

certain  village ; and  a certain  woman  named  Martha 
received  Him  into  her  house.  And  she  had  a sister  called 
Marv,  which  also  sat  at  Jesus’s  feet  and  heard  His  word. 
But  Martha  was  cumbered  about  much  serving,  and  came 
to  Him  and  said,  ‘Lord,  dost  Thou  not  care  that  my 
sister  hath  left  me  to  serve  alone  r Bid  her  therefore 
that  she  help  me.’  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto 
her,  ‘ Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  caretul  and  troubled  about 
many  things;  hut  one  thing  is  needful;  and  Mary  hath 
chosen  that  good  part,  which  shall  not  be  taken  awav 
from  her.’  ” 

The  moment  chosen  bv  the  painter  is  that  of  this  little 
colloquy  between  Jesus  and  Martha.  The  ligures  and  the 
whole  scene  are  portrayed  in  a simple,  natural  manner,  and 
vet  with  no  lack  ot  reverence  lor  the  exalted  theme. 
The  dog,  the  poultry  and  the  doves  at  the  fountain  all  give 
the  scene  a thoroughly  easy  and  domestic  aspect,  and  a 
deft  touch  is  furnished  in  the  ligure  of  a child  hearing  a 
pitcher,  who  pauses  for  a moment  to  listen  to  the  conver- 
sation between  Jesus  and  Martha. 

The  picture  here  shown  is  one  of  the  great  and  highly 
prized  series  of  Biblical  scenes  portrayed  by  Hofmann. 
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CLEOPATRA  ON  THE  CYDNUS 

By  Henri  P.  Picon 

Plutarch  has  described  the  scene  when  Cleo- 
patra met  Antony,  and  instead  of  being  made 
his  prisoner  herself  made  him  prisoner  in  the 
toils  ot  love.  Shakespeare,  too,  has  set  it  forth 
in  matchless  verse.  A superb  pictorial  repre- 
sentation of  it  is  found  in  the  accompanying 
picture  by  Picou.  It  shows  Cleopatra  and 
Antony  seated  in  the  former’s  gorgeous  galley, 
sailing  down  the  River  Cvdnus.  They  are 
seated  side  by  side,  attended  by  slaves  and 
musicians  and  by  children  impersonating  cupids, 
amid  all  the  wealth  of  Oriental  luxury  affected 
by  the  Egyptian  (^leen.  The  sails  of  the  vessel 
are  filled  with  a gentle  breeze ; in  the  row- 
locks  idly  drift  the  oars;  the  helmsman  toils 
with  vigilance  at  his  post ; while  an  air  of  care- 
less abandon  pervades  the  entire  scene. 

H ENRi  Pierre  Picou,  the  painter,  was  born  at 
Nantes,  France,  in  1822,  and  was  a pupil  of 
Delaroche.  He  was  eminently  successful  in 
historical  and  genre  work.  Many  of  his 
pictures  portray  mythological  scenes  and  scenes 
from  classic  history.  Many  of  them  are  now 
to  be  seen  in  great  public  museums  and  galleries 
in  France  and  other  European  lands. 

The  present  work,  which  is  commonly 
regarded  as  Picou’s  masterpiece,  was  painted  in 
1848  and  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon  of  that 
year.  In  1875  it  was  exhibited  in  New  York, 
and  afterward  found  lodgment  on  the  walls  of 
a private  art  gallery  in  San  Francisco. 
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CLEOPATRA  TRYING  POISON  UPON 
ONE  OF  HER  SLAVES 

By  A.  Cabanel 

A gruesome  scene  is  presented  bv  Cabaxel 
in  this  picture,  yet  one  all  too  common  in  the 
ancient  world.  Gautier,  in  “ One  of  Cleopatra’s 
Nights,”  has  with  dramatic  skill  described  a 
scene  in  which  the  prodigate  (^een  poisoned 
not  merely  a slaye  but  a high-born  youth  who  had 
been  temporarily  admitted  to  her  fayor.  It  is 
quite  true  that  she,  as  well  as  other  monarchs 
of  those  times,  found  in  poison  a conyenient 
means  of  disposing  of  inconyenient  persons, 
and  it  was  a recognized  practice  to  experiment 
with  yarious  compounds  upon  slaves,  in  order 
to  determine  which  poison  was  best  suited  for 
the  purpose. 

In  this  case  the  Queen  appears  to  have  tried 
poison  upon  at  least  two  slaves,  for  one  is  being 
carried  away,  dead,  while  a second  writhes  in 
agony  upon  the  ground.  Cleopatra  looks  on 
with  a critical  air,  as  one  might  regard  the  trial 
of  a new  bit  of  machinery,  and  her  woman 
attendant  also  watches  the  scene  with  careless 
composure  and  callous  indifference  to  the  bar- 
barity of  the  torture  indicted  by  the  (.^leen  ; 
while  on  the  countenances  of  the  two  carriers 
is  depicted  a feeling  of  commiseration  and 
sorrow  as  they  tenderly  conyey  the  limp  remains 
of  their  dead  comrade  to  its  place  of  sepulture. 
A tame  leopard  lies  by  the  (.^leen’s  side,  and  a 
cluster  of  water-lilies  is  in  her  hand,  emblems  at 
once  of  her  cruelty  and  her  beauty. 
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COLUMBUS  AT  THE  COURT  OF  FERDINAND 

AND  ISABELLA 

By  I'aczlav  Brozik 

Something  of  the  style  of  hoth  Pilotv  and  Mimkacsy  is 
easily  discernible  in  the  great  painting  of  “ Columbus  at 
the  Court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,”  the  author  of  which 
was  a fayorite  pupil  of  hoth  of  those  masters  of  historic 
art.  This  noble  picture,  which  is  the  admiration  of  all 
who  haye  seen  it  in  the  ^Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 
New  York,  represents  Columbus  before  Queen  Isabella.  She 
is  seated  at  one  end  of  a table,  with  the  women  of  her  court 
about  her,  regarding  him  with  breathless  interest.  He 
stands  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  with  his  left  hand  rest- 
ing upon  a map  and  his  right  raised  and  pointing  toward 
the  New  World,  which  he  desires  to  seek.  The  full  light 
streams  upon  his  face  and  illumines  it  like  that  of  one  in- 
spired. Priests  and  counsellors  are  gathered  around,  some 
looking  at  him  with  suspicion  and  disapproyal,  others  with 
wonder  and  admiration.  His  departure  from  Palos  and 
his  disheartening  trials  upon  an  unknown  sea  were  fraught 
with  incidents,  said  Eyerett,  “ in  which  the  authentic 
history  of  the  discoyery  of  our  continent  excels  the 
specious  wonders  of  romance,  as  much  as  gold  excels 
tinsel,  or  the  sun  in  the  heayens  outshines  the  dickering 
taper.”  The  drawing  and  coloring  are  both  masterly, 
and  bespeak  the  workmanship  of  a master. 

\"ACZLAy  Brozik,  the  painter,  was  horn  at  Tzemoschna, 
near  Pilsen,  in  Bohemia,  in  1852.  After  studying  under 
Piloty  and  Mimkacsy  he  opened  a studio  in  Paris  in  1876, 
and  has  since  deyoted  himself  chiedy  to  historical  painting, 
with  much  success.  His  themes  are  drawn  from  Bohe- 
mian, French  and  Scandinayian  history,  and  a number  of 
his  pictures  haye  been  placed  in  public  galleries. 
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COLUMBUS  BEFORE  THE  COUNCIL  OF 
SALAMANCA 

By  Julius  Boling 


There  were  few  more  interestino;  and  sug-gestive  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Columbus  before  he  sailed  on  his  immortal 
voyage  to  the  New  \\  orld  than  his  memorable  appearance 
before  the  Council  at  Salamanca,  Spain,  to  advocate  his 
theory  ot  the  rotundity  ot  the  earth  and  the  possibility  of 
circumnavigating  it  betore  the  priests  and  theologians  who 
were  resolutely  wedded  to  the  ancient  notion  that  the 
earth  was  a dat  plane.  Ot  this  memorable  event  there 
have  been  made  various  pictures.  All  are  more  or  less 
imaginative,  though  doubtless  in  many  details  suthcientlv 
truthful. 

Of  these,  one  of  the  very  best  is  that  painted  in  1851  bv 
Julius  Rotixg,  the  German  history  and  portrait  painter. 
It  is  noted  for  the  spirited  action  which  it  portrays,  and 
for  the  easy  and  natural  arrangement  ot  the  groups. 
Columbus  himselt  stands  in  the  toreground,  in  a command- 
ing attitude,  with  his  right  arm  outstretched  as  in  an 
oratorical  gesture  emphasizing  the  arguments  he  is  making, 
and  in  his  lett  hand  he  holds  a scroll  bearing  a map  of  the 
globe  according  to  his  conception  of  it.  He  is  confronted 
by  two  Churchmen,  who  with  equal  eagerness  are  replying- 
to  his  arguments.  Around  are  grouped  many  other 
Churchmen  with  varying  attitudes  and  expressions,  but 
nearly  all  intently  watching  the  contest  between  Columbus 
and  the  two  priests. 

Julius  Rotixg  was  born  in  Dresden  in  1821  or  1822, 
studied  in  the  Dresden  Academy,  and  later  became  lirst  a 
pupil  and  then  a teacher  in  the  Dusseldort  Academy. 
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COLUMBUS  RECEIVED  AT  COURT  AFTER 
HIS  FIRST  VOYAGE 

By  R.  Ba/aca 

Never  has  adventurous  explorer  had  a more  triumphant 
home-comino;  than  did  Columbus  alter  his  tirst  vovage 
ot  discoverv  to  the  New  \\  orld.  He  had  gone  forth 
little  noticed,  derided,  and  amid  the  doubts  of  even  his 
best  friends.  He  met  at  lirst  with  little  encouragement, 
hut  at  last  received  some  limited  patronage  from  Isabella, 
and  in  1492  set  out  with  three  small  vessels.  He  came 
hack  as  a conqueror,  triumphant  hevond  his  own  antici- 
pations, bringing,  as  he  well  declared,  “ A New  W orld 
lor  Leon  and  Castile.” 

It  was  well  that  he  should  he  received  hv  the  sovereigns 
in  person,  and  in  such  state  as  was  usuallv  accorded  only 
to  fellow  sovereigns  or  their  ambassadors.  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  “ Their  Most  Catholic  Majesties,”  were 
seated  upon  their  twin  thrones,  surrounded  bv  their 
court  in  splendid  arrav.  Above  them  hung  the  arms  of 
Spain,  emblem  of  one  of  the  mightiest  sovereignties  in 
all  the  world.  Into  that  presence  came  the  Admiral, 
with  the  air  of  a loval  subject  vet  with  something  of  the 
air  of  a conqueror.  With  him  were  some  of  the  com- 
panions of  his  vovage,  who  had  shared  his  perils,  labors 
and  triumph.  He  also  led  into  that  august  presence 
some  of  the  natives  of  the  new  world  which  he  had 
discovered,  in  their  strange  costumes.  Finallv  he  piled 
at  the  feet  of  the  sovereigns  great  stores  of  gold,  gems, 
strange  arms,  and  other  spoil  of  the  lands  to  which  he 
had  borne  the  banner  ot  Leon  and  Castile. 

Historv  has  given  us  few  incidents  better  worth 
pictorial  commemoration,  and  in  the  accompanying 
historical  picture  the  immortal  scene  seems  to  live  again. 
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THE  CONQUERORS 

By  Pierre  Fritel 


An  imaginative  and  symbolical  picture  of 
unique  and  colossal  power  is  that  entitled  “The 
Conquerors,”  by  Pierre  Fritel,  well  worthy  of 
ranking  bv  the  side  of  Dore’s  conceptions  or 
Dante’s  descriptions  of  the  infernal  world.  It 
shows  the  world’s  famous  military  conquerors 
marching  in  a triumphal  procession  through  the 
land  of  shadows.  Cicsar  himself  is  the  leader  of 
the  hosts,  with  Alexander,  Rameses,  Attila, 
Napoleon,  and  others,  pressing  closely  upon  him, 
some  on  horseback,  some  in  war-chariots,  with 
banners  and  ensigns  and  a vast  multitude  of  spears 
borne  by  the  train  behind.  They  are  crowded 
together  in  narrow  Column,  only  four  or  fiye 
horses  abreast,  on  a narrow  road,  aboye  which 
shines  a baleful  lustre  as  of  the  fire  of  a rayaged 
city.  And  at  each  side,  lying  close  to  the  feet  of 
the  Conquerors,  in  regular  array  as  mown  grain, 
lie  stark  and  lifeless  the  innumerable  corpses  of 
the  conquered.  Pale  and  liyid,  the  long  lines 
reach  back  on  both  sides,  far  as  the  line  of 
triumph  of  the  Conquerors,  while  oyerhead  hangs 
an  impenetrable  gloom.  It  suggests  a gruesome 
redex  of  the  yalley  of  death  with  all  its  attendant 
and  ineyitable  horrors,  contrasted  with  the  pomp 
and  grandeur  of  a yictorious  host. 

This  forbidding  but  powerful  and  fascinating 
picture  was  painted  a few  years  ago  by  Pierre 
Fritel,  the  French  history  and  portrait  painter, 
pupil  of  Aime  Millet  and  Cabanel,  It  is  now 
owned  by  the  Hon.  John  Wanamaker. 
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COROXATIOX  OF  JOSEPHINE 

By  Louis  Daiid 

The  “ Coronation  ot  Josephine  ” bv  Napoleon  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  forms  the  theme  of 
perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  all  the  historical 
paintings  of  David,  the  lormer  comrade  of  Robes- 
pierre and  later  the  court  painter  of  the  Eirst  Empire. 
The  gigantic  canvas — it  measures  twentv-two  bv 
thirtv-three  feet — is  at  once  a faithful  depictment  of 
an  historic  scene  and  a collection  of  portraits.  It 
shows  the  interior  of  Notre  Dame.  Descending  the 
steps  of  the  high  altar  is  Napoleon,  wearing  a crown 
of  laurel  and  holding:  aloft  the  crown  which  he  is 
about  to  place  upon  Josephine’s  head.  The  Empress 
kneels  before  him.  Behind  Napoleon  is  the  Pope, 
with  several  Cardinals  and  Bishops  near  him.  Back 
of  them  are  the  Eoreig;n  Ambassadors.  In  the  fore- 
ground,  at  the  right,  are  Lebrun,  Bambaceres,  Berthier, 
and  Tallevrand-Perigord.  Behind  the  Empress  is 
Joachim  Murat,  with  Marshals  Bessieres,  Moncev 
and  Serrurier  and  General  d’Harville.  At  the  left  is 
seen  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  with  Junot,  the  (Jueens 
of  Holland  and  Naples,  and  the  Emperor’s  brothers 
grouped  about  him.  Behind  these  are  Lefebvre, 
Perignon,  Kellerman,  and  Duroc.  The  mother  of 
Napoleon  is  seated  in  the  lower  gallerv,  surrounded  by 
ladies,  while  in  the  upper  gallerv,  above  her,  is  the 
painter  David  himself,  making  a sketch  of  the  scene 
to  serve  as  a study  for  the  painting. 

This  painting  was  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon  in 
I 808  ; the  coronation  occurred  December  6,  i 804,  most 
of  the  interim  being  taken  for  the  elaboration  of  the 
colossal  ^^•ork.  It  now  hangs  in  the  Versailles  Museum. 


COROXATIOX  OF  ULRICH  VOX  HUTTEN  AS 

POET  LAUREATE 

By  Karl  Becker 

The  storv  of  L’lrich  von  Hutten  is  one  of  the  most 
romantic  in  all  literature.  He  was  a literary  knight-errant, 
whose  career  was  altogether  unique.  Born  in  a castle,  the 
son  of  a nobleman,  he  was  educated  in  a monastery  to  be  a 
monk.  Thence  he  tied,  to  become  a poet,  and  for  years 
led  a wandering  and  varied  existence  among  the  cities  of 
Germany,  at  times  prosperous  and  courted,  at  times 
neglected  and  in  poverty.  In  1512,  being  then  only 
twenty-four  years  old,  he  went  to  Pavia  to  study  law,  but 
at  the  conquest  ot  that  city  he  lost  all  his  belongings,  and 
to  escape  starvation  enlisted  in  the  imperial  army.  He 
soon  left  it,  however,  and  went  home  to  Germany,  where 
he  gained  much  prominence  through  his  denunciations  of 
Ulrich,  Duke  of  \\  urtemhurg,  who  had  murdered  Hutten’s 
cousin.  He  also  wrote  various  works  which  are  supposed 
to  have  aided  in  bringing  on  the  Reformation.  In  1517 
occurred  the  incident  portrayed  in  Karl  Becker’s  painting, 
when  Hutten  was  formally  knighted  and  crowned  as  a 
sort  of  poet  laureate  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  at  the 
Diet  ot  Augsburg.  Later,  Hutten  became  one  of  the 
severest  critics  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  Pope, 
incensed  at  personal  attacks  upon  himself,  demanded  his 
surrender  as  a prisoner.  Hutton  thereupon  tied  to  Switzer- 
land, where  he  died  in  152:;.  The  picture  represents  the 
famous  hut  erratic  man  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  at  the 
period  when  he  was  probably  the  most  popular  poet  in 
Europe.  It  was  painted  by  Karl  (Ludwig  Friedrichj 
Becker  in  1876,  and  hangs  in  the  Cologne  Museum. 
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CROMWELL  AT  WHITEHALL 

By  Julius  Schrader 


There  are  few  incidents  in  history  more  suggestively 
dramatic  than  that  which  Julius  Schrader  has  depicted 
with  masterly  force  in  his  painting  of  “ Cromwell  at 
Whitehall.”  Simple  in  design  and  scope  it  suggests  a 
whole  volume  of  historv,  and  sounds  the  kevnote  of  an 
epic.  The  mightv  Protector,  rugged,  sturdy,  masterful, 
and  triumphant,  is  visiting  alone  the  scenes  of  the  reigning 
and  intriguing  and  overthrown  tyrannies  of  Charles  I.  It 
is  the  famous  palace  of  \\  hitehall,  where  once  the  Stuart 
court  was  held  in  all  its  gavetv  and  grace.  Passing  from 
room  to  room,  Cromwell  comes  upon  one  of  \^an  Dyck’s 
portraits  of  the  King,  handsome,  brilliant,  decorated,  as  he 
was  in  the  bright  heyday  of  his  tragic  reign.  On  the 
bench  before  it  lie  the  plumed  hat  and  glove  once  worn 
by  Charles,  and  the  staff  he  carried.  Cromwell,  too, 
wears  such  a hat,  and  glove,  and  carries  such  a staff, 
though  all  are  plainer  and  more  sturdy  than  the  King’s. 
He  pauses  for  a moment  and  contemplates  the  picture  of 
his  fallen  antagonist,  with  emotions  which  only  tragic  poet 
or  eloquent  rhetorician  could  utter.  And  that  is  all  of  the 
picture,  save  the  gloom  of  the  far-reaching  background. 

Julius  Schrader,  the  artist,  who  was  born  in  Berlin  on 
June  I 6,  1815,  ranks  among  the  masters  of  historic  paint- 
ing. He  made  many  pictures,  in  which  are  linely  por- 
trayed notable  incidents  in  all  lands  and  ages. 
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DANTE  AT  RAVENNA 

By  J.  L.  Gerbmc 


Many  portraits  of  the  illustrious  author  of  the 
“ Divina  Commedia  ” have  been  painted,  hut 
none  so  well  produces  the  illusion  ot  seeing  the 
actual  man  and  his  environments  as  Ge Rome’s 
“ Dante  at  Ravenna,”  which  was  purchased  and 
brought  to  this  country  bv  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup 
ot  New  York.  It  shows  Dante  walking  in  the 
meadows  outside  of  the  city,  the  walls  and 
towers  ot  which  are  seen  in  the  background. 
Groups  ot  people  are  about  him,  regarding  him 
with  mingled  admiration  and  awe,  and  parents 
are  pointing  him  out  to  their  children  as  a man 
to  be  shunned,  since  he  had — according  to  the 
legends  ot  those  days — descended  into  Hell. 
Dante,  absorbed  in  deep  meditation,  is  utterly 
inditferent  to  the  unseemly  attention  his  presence 
has  attracted.  This  picture  is  a miniature, 
being  only  three  teet  wide  by  one  foot  eight 
inches  high,  but  its  noble  composition  gives  it 
an  air  ot  imposing  magnitude. 

Jean  Leon  Gerome,  the  painter  of  it,  is 
well  known  as  one  of  the  foremost  historical 
and  genre  painters  of  Erance  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  was  born  in  \Tssoul  on  May  ii, 
1824,  and  was  a favorite  pupil  of  Paul  Dela- 
roche.  He  spent  some  time  in  Russia  and  in 
Egypt,  and  drew  upon  those  lands  for  many  of 
his  themes.  A great  number  of  his  paintings 
have  become  famous,  and  fully  halt  of  them,  it 
is  said,  including  the  one  reproduced,  have 
found  their  wav  to  the  United  States. 


DARBY  AND  JOAN 

By  Walter  Dendy  Sadler 

A line  old-time  scene  of  delightful  domesticity  is  por- 
trayed in  Mr.  Sadler’s  painting  of  “ Darby  and  Joan.” 
I'he  legend  upon  which  it  is  based,  or  rather  from  which 
the  title  and  the  motive  are  taken,  is  familiar  to  all.  The 
names  ot  Darby  and  Joan  have  long  been  commonly 
applied  to  any  man  and  wife  who  live  to  old  age  in  entire 
love  and  harmony. 

In  the  present  picture  Darby  and  Joan  are  seen  seated 
at  a bounteous  dinner  table.  No  others  are  present.  The 
children  are  scattered  far,  and  only  the  old  folks  are  left  in 
the  old  home.  Through  all  the  cares  and  vicissitudes  of 
a half  century,  life  to  them  has  been  an  undisturbed 
round  of  unalloyed  happiness,  in  which  the  cup  of  conjugal 
felicity  has  ever  been  filled  to  the  brim.  Trivial  griev- 
ances and  fretful  controversies  have  never  been  permitted 
to  mar  their  home  comfort  ; and  by  mutual  forbearance 
in  all  things  the  dower  of  love  has  been  kept  in  perennial 
bloom.  A whole  generation  has  passed  since  the  days  of 
their  early  courtship,  or  since  they  rirst  sat  down  at  their 
domestic  board.  Rut  they  are  still  lovers,  as  true  as  ever, 
and  with  dne  courtesy  Darby  dlls  a glass  of  wine  and 
smilingly  proposes  the  health  of  Joan,  with  all  the  chivalry 
and  adection  of  years  ago.  Joan,  in  her  antiquated  lace 
cap  and  kerchief,  blushes  and  looks  modestly  down  at  his 
ardent  v'ords  and  glances  just  as  she  did  dfty  years  ago. 

The  accessories  of  the  scene  are  particularly  rich  and 
appropriate,  the  best  of  them  all  being  the  portraits  of 
Darby  and  Joan  as  they  were  dfty  years  before,  which 
hang  upon  the  wall  directly  above  their  heads,  adording  a 
suggestive  contrast  and  telling  the  story  at  a glance. 
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DEATH  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT 

By  Karl  von  Piloty. 


The  color-genius  and  realism  ot  Pilotv  rind  ample  scope 
in  the  great  picture  of  the  “ Death  of  Alexander  the 
Cireat,”  which,  bv  a strange  fatality,  was  the  last  picture 
painted  hv  that  artist  in  the  very  year  of  his  death,  1886. 
It  now  hangs  in  the  National  Gallery  in  Berlin,  and  is 
especially  prized  both  for  its  intrinsic  merits  and  for  the 
sentimental  associations  of  its  history. 

Alexander  had  conquered  Persia  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  Greek  States  and  of  Egypt  and  he  had 
intended  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia. 

In  the  picture  he  is  shown  pillowed  up,  upon  his  death 
bed,  surrounded  by  his  sorrowing  court,  physicians,  and 
generals.  In  the  last  moment  he  rouses  himself  into  an 
attitude  of  command,  and  dies  with  the  air  of  a king  and 
a conqueror.  Only  a little  time  before  he  was  sighing  for 
more  worlds  to  conquer.  Now  he  lies  with  the  emblems 
of  his  power  about  him,  himself  conquered  by  the  inexor- 
able hand  of  death,  and  stricken,  not  as  he  would  have 
preferred,  by  some  worthy  foeman  on  the  field  of  battle, 
hut  by  a fever  in  his  peaceful  tent. 

Idle  chief  rigures  in  the  scene  are  portrayed  with  all  of 
Piloty’s  consummate  skill.  So,  too,  are  all  the  rich  acces- 
sories, the  draperies,  the  furs,  the  gold  and  silyer  yessels, 
and  the  thronging  soldiers,  one  of  whom  has  a laurel 
wreath  upon  the  point  of  his  spear. 

The  dying  agony  of  the  conqueror,  the  bowed  grief  of 
the  (diieen,  the  despair  of  the  physician,  and  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  soldiers  at  thus  being  robbed  of  their  matchless 
leader,  all  unite  to  make  this  historical  scene  a wonderful 
setting  forth  of  the  frailty  of  human  greatness. 
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DEATH  OF  ROBESPIERRE 

By  Emile  Larchcr 


There  are  tew  more  repulsive  ligures  in  histoiv,  and  vet 
few  more  dramatic,  than  that  of  Maximilien  Robespierre, 
the  tvrant  ot  the  French  Reign  of  Terror,  who  sent 
mvriads  ot  innocent  men  and  women  to  death,  and  at  last 
himselt  perished  under  the  knite  which  had  shed  the  blood 
ot  so  manv  others  at  his  word.  As  earlv  as  1791  he 
became  the  leader  of  the  Revolution.  In  179^  he  sent  the 
King  to  the  scaffold  and  became  all  but  absolute  despot. 
It  was  not  until  March  and  April,  1794,  however,  that 
he  succeded  in  destroving  his  great  rival,  Danton,  and 
thus  making  himselt  entirelv  supreme.  His  triumph, 
was,  however,  short  lived.  He  redoubled  his  savagerv  and 
the  number  ot  his  murders,  and  set  up  such  fantastic  state 
that  the  Revolution  itself  revolted  against  him.  Near  the 
end  ot  Julv,  1794,  the  Assembly  rose  against  him,  where- 
upon he  lett  it  to  appeal  to  the  mob.  At  that  a decree 
outlawing  him  was  adopted.  In  the  melee  which  followed 
Robespierre  had  his  ]aw  broken  hv  the  shot  ot  a soldier. 
The  next  day,  Robespierre — who  lacked  the  courage  to 
commit  suicide — and  some  twenty  of  his  friends,  were 
guillotined,  and  thus  the  Reign  of  Terror  was  ended. 

The  painting  by  Emile  Larcher  represents  Robes- 
pierre about  to  be  taken  to  the  scaffold  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  his  crimes.  He  lies  on  a diyan,  surrounded  by  soldiers 
and  by  brutal-looking  assistants  ot  the  executioner,  while 
at  the  door  a revengetul  throng  clamors  tor  his  lite. 


DEFENCE  OF  CHAMPIGNY 

By  Edouard  Detaillc 

The  theme  ot  Detaille’s  masterpiece,  the 
“ Detence  ot  Champignv,”  is  an  actual  inci- 
dent in  the  great  war  ot  1870-71  between 
France  and  Germanv.  General  Faron,  of 
the  French  armv,  having  retaken  Champignv, 
a village  above  the  river  Marne,  and  in  the 
suburbs  of  Paris,  fortihed  it  as  best  he  could, 
and  detended  it  in  the  most  stubborn  manner 
against  the  returning  Saxon  and  W urtemherg 
divisions  of  the  German  armv.  The  ground 
was  literallv  contested  inch  bv  inch,  with  a 
heroism  seldom  rivaled  in  the  annals  ot  war. 
I'he  picture  shows  the  conflict  raging  in  and 
about  the  kitchen  garden  of  a chateau,  occu- 
pied bv  the  French  troops.  This  memorable 
condict  took  place  on  December  2,  i8“o. 

Edouard  Detaille,  the  painter  of  this 
stirring  scene,  and  one  ot  the  toremost  mili- 
tarv  artists  of  his  ao;e,  was  born  in  Paris  on 
October  1848,  and  was  a pupil  ot  Meis- 
sonier.  He  won  recognition  with  his  “ Halt 
of  Infantrv”  at  the  Paris  Salon  ot  1868. 
The  Franco-German  war  furnished  him  with 
manv  of  his  most  effective  themes.  He  has 
painted  a few  pictures  of  the  campaigns  of 
the  First  Napoleon,  and  tT  Austrian  and  other 
armies,  but  his  attention  has  chiedv  been  given 
to  the  followers  of  the  Tricolor.  Manv  of 
his  works  mav  be  found  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  “ Defence  of  Champignv”  hangs  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  ot  Art,  New  York. 
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DEPARTURE  OF  THE  MAYFLOWER 

By  A.  ir.  Bayes 

The  sailingr  ot  the  Mavliower  on  her  out- 
ward  voyage  trom  the  Old  World  toward  the 
New  was  an  impressive  occasion,  marked  at 
once  with  anxiety  and  hope.  But  the  depart- 
ure of  the  same  ship  on  her  return  voyage 
was  far  more  impressive  to  the  redective  mind. 
W ords  can  scarcely  even  hint  at  the  emotions 
with  which  the  little  company  of  Pilgrims 
at  Plymouth  watched  her  recede  and  vanish 
in  the  gray  mists  ot  the  deep,  leaving  them 
alone  on  “the  wild  New  England  shore.”  It 
was  the  severance  ot  the  only  means  of  com- 
munication with  their  tormer  home.  It  was 
the  complete  abandonment  ot  them  to  their 
own  poor  resources  in  the  wilderness. 

The  scene  is  admirably  depicted  in  Bayes’s 
picture,  here  reproduced.  The  little  company 
is  gathered  on  the  wild  and  inhospitable  coast, 
some  praying,  some  weeping,  some  wisttully 
watching  the  vessel  as  it  passes  out  ot  reach, 
and  one  suggestively  patrolling  his  beat  on  the 
lookout  for  savage  foes  trom  the  surrounding 
torests.  They  tormed  a permanent  settlement, 
which  ultimately  grew  into  the  most  important 
ot  all  the  English  colonies  in  America. 

Alfred  Walter  Bayes,  the  painter  of 
this  scene,  has  long  been  tavorahlv  known  in 
British  art.  He  began  exhibiting  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1858,  and  by  189'^  had 
exhibited  tortv-nine  pictures  there,  and  a total 
of  two  hundred  and  hftv-three  at  all  galleries. 
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DEPARTURE  OE  THE  PILGRIM  LATHERS 

By  Charles  Uesl  Cope 


A momentous  episode,  worthy  ot  historic  commemora- 
tion, was  the  sailing  ot  the  Pilgrims  from  Delfthaven,  on 
the  journey  which  ended  with  the  landing  of  the  May- 
dower’s  company  at  Plymouth  Rock.  The  scene  forms 
the  subject  of  the  due  painting  by  Charles  West  Cope, 
here  presented.  In  the  loreground  are  seen  the  Pilgrims, 
putting  otE  from  shore  in  a small  boat,  while  their  friends 
on  the  shore,  led  by  the  pastor,  kneel  and  otfer  a prayer 
tor  their  safety.  In  the  distance  at  the  right  is  seen  the 
ship  upon  which  they  are  taking  passage,  and  at  the  left  is 
the  town  ot  Deltthayen.  They  had  been  persecuted  in 
England  on  account  ot  their  dissent  trom  the  established 
church,  and  rirst  sought  a refuge  in  Holland.  Einallv  they 
came  to  America  to  found  a colony  where  they  might 
haye  freedom  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  conscience.  They  sailed  from  England  Septem- 
ber I 6,  1620,  in  the  Maydower  and  reached  the  American 
coast  on  December  20. 

The  artist  who  painted  this  memorable  scene  was 
Charles  W est  Cope,  an  English  portrait  and  history 
painter  and  son  of  Charles  Cope,  landscape  painter.  He 
pursued  studies  in  Paris,  \"enice,  Elorence,  Rome  and 
Xapl  es,  and  on  his  return  to  England  attained  great  success. 
He  painted  eight  large  frescoes  for  the  British  Houses  ot 
Parliament.  His  best  known  works  deal  principally  with 
famous  eyents  in  English  history,  with  Shakespeare’s  plays, 
with  numerous  Biblical  themes,  and  with  a considerable 
and  meritorious  yariety  of  miscellaneous  subjects.  He  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1848. 
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THE  DESCENT  FROM  THE  CROSS 

By  Peter  Paul  Rubens 

Peter  Paul  Rubens,  whose  name  stands  near  the  head 
ot  the  list  ot  the  world’s  most  tamous  painters,  was  born 
at  Siegen,  Westphalia,  on  June  29,  1577,  and  died  at 
Antwerp  on  May  ^o,  1640.  During  those  sixty-three 
years  he  made  himself  the  head  of  the  great  Flemish 
school  ot  art,  and  produced  between  two  and  three 
thousand  paintings,  ot  which,  however,  many  were  only 
partly  done  by  him  and  completed  by  his  pupils.  His 
work  was  done  at  Antwerp,  \Tnice,  Genoa,  Rome,  Paris, 
and  elsewhere,  much  ot  it  under  royal  patronage.  Many 
of  his  best  works  were  done  for  churches  and  cathedrals, 
including  the  great  cathedral  of  Antwerp,  for  the  altar  of 
which  he  painted  tour  scenes;  “The  Descent  from  the 
Cross,”  “The  ^"isitation,”  “The  Presentation,”  and 
“ St.  Christopher  and  the  Hermit.” 

“The  Descent  from  the  Cross”  is  perhaps  the  most 
famous  of  all  the  works  of  this  illustrious  Old  Master. 
It  is  painted  on  a wooden  panel  on  the  altar  of  Antwerp 
Cathedral,  and  measures  nine  and  a halt  by  thirteen  feet. 
It  represents  two  unknown  men  reaching  oyer  the  arms 
ot  the  Cross  and  lowering  the  body  ot  Jesus  into  the 
arms  of  St.  John,  while  Joseph  ot  Arimathea  stands  upon 
the  ladder,  and  Nicodemus  assists  at  the  other  side.  In 
front  of  Nicodemus  stands  the  Mother  ot  Jesus,  with 
arms  extended  toward  Him,  and  in  the  toreground,  at 
His  feet,  kneel  Mary  Magadelene  and  Salome. 

This  picture  was  completed  in  1612. 
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DISCOVERY  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

By  U:  H.  Powell 

The  title  of  Fernando  de  Soto  to  be  known  to 
fame  as  the  discoverer  ot  the  Mississippi  River  is 
practically  unchallenged.  It  is  true  that  Pineda  found 
its  mouth  in  1519,  and  Cabeza  de  \"aca  must  have 
crossed  it  near  its  mouth  in  1528.  But  neither  of 
them  seems  to  have  realized  that  it  was  a great  river. 

The  great  Estramaduran  explorer,  however,  who 
had  been  with  Pizarro  in  Peru,  and  was  Governor  of 
Cuba,  in  15^9  set  out  from  Tampa  Bay,  Florida,  on 
one  ot  the  greatest  overland  marches  of  discovery  on 
record.  He  made  his  wav  through  Florida,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  prohablv  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  Alabama,  to  Mobile  Bav.  Thence  he  went  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  crossed  it  at  the  Lower  Chickasaw 
Bluffs.  He  explored  the  great  river  northward,  nearly 
to  the  Junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  and 
then  turned  southward  again.  Pfe  died  ot  tever,  on 
May  21,  I 542. 

The  great  historic  picture  bv  William  H.  Powell 
represents  De  Soto  tirst  approaching  the  Mississippi 
River,  in  June,  i ;;40,  opposite  the  present  site  of  Helena, 
Arkansas.  He  is  shown  in  the  centre  of  the  group 
mounted  on  a tine  white  horse.  A retinue  ot  mounted 
cavaliers  attend  him,  hearing  the  banner  of  Spain,  In 
the  toreground  are  soldiers  and  workmen,  with  arms 
and  implements,  and  also  priests,  engaged  in  setting  up 
a crucihx.  Bevond  De  Soto  is  a group  of  Indian  tents  or 
wigwams.  The  Mississippi  River  is  shown  at  the  right. 

This  line  work  ot  art  adorns  the  rotunda  ot  the 
Capitol  at  \\  ashington,  and  is  engraved  and  printed 
on  the  hacks  of  5 1 o national  bank  notes. 
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A DISTINGUISHED  MEMBER  OF  THE 
HUMANE  SOCIETY 

Bv  Sir  Edwin  Landseer 


“A  Distinguished  Member  of  the  Humane  Society,” 
presented  to  us  bv  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  is  evidently  a dog 
w hich  has  shown  its  courage,  strength  and  hdelitv  bv  sav- 
ing a human  life  from  drowning.  As  a suggestion  of  the 
value  and  nobility  of  the  animal,  its  alert  pose,  its  expres- 
sion of  almost  human  intelligence,  it  is  a most  impressive 
picture.  As  a simple  bit  of  animal  painting,  it  is  a master- 
piece which  at  a glance  shows  us  how  well  entitled  Land- 
seer was  to  distinction  as  one  of  the  three  or  four  best 
animal  painters  of  the  world,  ranking  with  Rosa  Bonheur 
and  Paul  Potter. 

Edwin  Henry  Landseer  was  the  third  son  of  John 
Landseer,  an  engraver  and  younger  brother  of  Charles 
Landseer,  a history  painter.  As  early  as  his  fifth  year  he 
began  sketching  animals  from  life,  and  some  of  those  child- 
ish works,  still  preserved,  showed  much  talent  and  fore- 
shadowed the  great  successes  of  his  maturer  years.  At 
fourteen  he  was  a student  of  the  Roval  Academy,  and  the 
next  year  exhibited  a picture  at  the  Academy.  He  became 
a member  of  the  Academy  in  18^0,  and  was  knighted  in 
1850.  He  died  in  187^^  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years. 
He  was  born  and  died  in  London  and  spent  most  of  his 
life  there.  He  painted  more  than  three  hundred  pictures, 
chiedy  of  animal  scenes,  but  including  some  portraits  of 
(^leen  \ ictoria  and  others,  all  of  which  exhibit  great 
merit.  He  also  designed  the  four  colossal  lions  at  the  base 
of  Nelson’s  Monument  in  Trafalgar  Square,  London. 
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THE  DUCHESS  OF  DEVONSHIRE 


By  Thomas  Gainsborough 

Thomas  Gainsborough,  famous  as  a painter  of 
portraits  and  ot  historical  scenes,  was  born  at  Sudburv, 
Suffolk,  England,  in  the  early  part  of  1727,  and  died 
in  London  on  August  2,  1788.  In  his  youth  he 
studied  drawing  and  engraving,  and  then  went  to 
London  to  try  his  fortune  as  a portrait  painter.  In 
this  he  failed,  and  he  then  went  home  and  gave  up 
hopes  of  metropolitan  success.  He  was  a middle- 
aged  man  when,  in  1760,  he  went  to  the  fashionable 
watering-place  ot  Bath  and  essayed  once  more  his 
skill  as  a portrait  painter.  He  met  with  some  success 
among  the  fashionable  people  there,  and  accordingly 
made  Bath  his  home  tor  a number  of  years.  Finally, 
in  1 774,  he  again  went  to  London,  and  won  great 
success.  He  was  one  ot  the  founders  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  In  all  he  painted  more  than  two  hundred 
portraits,  including  many  ot  great  historical  personages. 

His  most  famous  picture  is  the  portrait  of  the 
Duchess  ot  Devonshire,  painted  at  Althorp  Park  in 
1775.  It  is  a canvas  less  than  four  by  live  feet  in 
size.  After  passing  through  the  hands  of  several 
owners,  it  was  in  1876  sold  at  auction  to  the  Messrs. 
Agnew,  the  London  dealers,  tor  10,000  guineas,  or 
553,025.  On  the  night  of  May  26-27  stolen 

from  the  gallery  of  the  new  British  Institution,  in 
London,  the  canvas  being  cut  from  the  frame,  and 
for  many  years  was  never  heard  from.  Finally, 
however,  in  1901,  it  was  recovered  in  the  L^nited 
States  by  the  payment  of  a ransom,  and  was  then 
sold  by  the  Messrs.  Agnew  for  an  enormous  price  to 
Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 
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DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

By  John  Trumbull 


The  birthday  of  a great  nation  is  an  event  of  supreme 
historical  dignity  and  interest.  And  such  by  common 
consent  was  that  memorable  Fourth  of  July,  1776,  when 
in  old  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  the  members  of 
the  Second  Continental  Congress  adopted  and  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  thus  made  of  the 
colonies  a new  nation  among  the  powers  of  the  world. 
Among  the  numerous  historical  scenes  pertaining  to  the 
United  States,  there  is  none  which  can  claim  precedence 
over  this. 

This  scene  was  made  the  subject  of  one  of  the  great 
historical  paintings  executed  by  John  Trumbull  for  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  The  picture 
covers  a canvas  twelve  by  eighteen  feet  in  size,  and  is  at 
once  an  historical  work  and  a piece  of  portraiture,  for  it 
includes  a portrait  of  every  one  of  the  Signers  of  the 
Declaration.  Seated  at  a table  is  John  Hancock,  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  that  immortal  gathering.  Upon 
the  table  lies  the  Declaration.  Before  it  stand  Jefferson, 
Adams,  Franklin,  Sherman  and  Livingston,  the  five 
members  of  the  Committee  which  had  prepared  the 
Declaration.  The  other  members  of  the  Congress  are 
ranged  in  chairs  about  the  room,  all  the  faces  being 
clearly  recognizable. 

Trumbull  painted  this  picture  to  the  order  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  1817—24,  and  received 
tor  it  the  sum  of  $8,000.  He  first  made  for  it  a some- 
what careful  study-sketch,  which  now  adorns  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Yale  University.  It  was  in  after  years  selected 
by  the  United  States  Government  for  engraving  and 
printing  upon  the  backs  of  $100  national  bank  notes. 
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ELIZABETH  SIGNING  THE  DEATH-WARRANT 
OF  MARY  STUART 

By  Alexander  Liezen-Mayer 

There  are  few  characters  in  history  more  disputed  than 
that  ot  Mary  Stuart,  C^ieen  of  Scots.  To  some  she  seems 
a holy  martyr,  dying  tor  her  faith  under  the  cruel,  jealous 
and  wicked  hand  ot  Elizabeth  ot  England.  To  others, 
she  was  a proHigate  and  tyrant,  who  plotted  the  murder  of 
Elizabeth  and  was  fittingly  sent  to  a criminal’s  death. 
Centuries  haye  passed,  and  these  yaried  yiews  are  held 
to-day  as  tenaciously  and  maintained  as  passionately  as  eyer. 

The  great  historic  tact  remains,  at  any  rate,  that  she 
wa^  put  to  death,  under  a warrant  signed  by  Elizabeth,  and 
the  signing  ot  that  warrant  was  assuredly  an  historic  eyent 
worthy  of  commemoration.  The  painting  by  Liezen- 
M.yvER  depicts  it  in  a peculiarly  impressive  manner,  since 
it  shows  (^leen  Elizabeth  pertorming  the  momentous  act 
alone.  No  courtiers,  ministers  or  others  throng  around  to 
counsel  her.  She  takes  counsel  with  only  her  own  heart, 
and  signs  the  fatal  paper. 

Alexander  Liezen-Mayer  was  born  in  Hungary  on 
January  24,  1839,  and  studied  at  the  \henna  and  Munich 
Academies  and  then  under  Piloty.  He  devoted  his  atten- 
tion chiefiy  to  history  and  portrait  painting,  and  attained 
much  success.  His  themes  were  drawn  from  the  history 
of  various  European  countries,  and  he  also  illustrated  with 
much  skill  some  of  Shakespeare’s  dramas,  Goethe’s  “ Eaust,” 
Schiller’s  “Lay  of  the  Bell,”  and  other  works. 

The  present  picture  is  a specimen  of  his  best  style,  in 
which  both  portrait  and  history  work  are  commingled. 
It  would  not  he  possible  to  say  from  the  picture  which  of 
the  two  views  he  took  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth, — probably 
he  accepted  Schiller’s  estimate  as  expressed  in  his  drama. 


EMAXCIPATION  PROCLAMATION 

By  Frank  B.  Carpenter 


“Emancipation  Proclamation”  is  the  true  title  of  the 
famous  picture  which  has  variously  been  called  the 
“First  Reading”  and  the  “Signing”  of  that  immortal 
document.  It  is  a fitting  commemoration  of  a great 
historic  event,  in  which  slavery  was  abolished  forever 
from  American  soil,  and  the  negroes  were  admitted 
to  citizenship. 

It  is  really  valuable  chietiv  as  a line  portrait  study  of 
Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet.  The  President  is  shown  seated, 
holding  the  document  in  his  hand,  at  one  end  of  a long 
table.  At  his  right  stands  Secretary  Chase,  and  Stanton 
is  seated  at  the  extreme  side  of  the  picture.  At  Lincoln’s 
left,  but  toward  the  right  of  the  picture,  are  Seward, 
seated  in  front  of,  and  W elles,  seated  behind  the  table, 
and  Bates,  Blair  and  Usher  in  the  background,  two  stand- 
ing and  the  third  seated  at  the  end  of  the  table.  The 
picture  was  painted  in  1864,  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation having  been  issued  on  January  i,  1863.  After 
it  had  been  widely  exhibited,  it  was  purchased  by  Aliss 
Mary  Elizabeth  Thompson  for  525,000,  and  presented 
to  the  United  States  Government.  It  now  hangs  on  the 
staircase  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Washington. 

Frank  (or  Francis)  Bicknell  Carpenter,  the  artist, 
was  born  at  Homer,  X.  V.,  in  i 830,  and  was  chiefly  self- 
taught,  though  he  did  study  for  a few  months  under  San- 
ford Thayer  at  Syracuse,  X.  Y.  He  devoted  himself  to 
portrait  painting,  and  executed  pictures  of  a number  of 
the  Presidents,  and  of  other  public  men.  He  wrote  a 
hook  called  “Six  months  in  the  W hite  House,”  giving 
a lifelike  account  of  a part  of  Lincoln’s  career.  His  later 
life  has  been  largelv  given  to  literarv  and  newspaper  work. 
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EMBARKATION  OF  THE  PILGRIMS 

By  Robert  U’.  Heir 


The  “ Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims  ” at  Delfthaven 
for  Southampton,  on  July  22,  1620,  is  hnelv  portrayed 
by  Robert  \V.  Weir  in  the  great  painting  which  hangs 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  The 
scene  is  that  of  the  deck  ot  the  yessel.  The  Pilgrims, 
men  and  women,  young  and  old,  are  grouped  in 
attitudes  of  prayer,  offering  up  a supplication  for  a 
safe  yoyage  and  tor  prosperity  in  their  desperate  under- 
taking. Undaunted  by  persecution  or  the  discourage- 
ments of  adyersitv,  and  supported  by  soul-sustaining 
faith,  they  haye  resolyed  to  maintain  a lirm  reliance 
on  the  promise  ot  div’ine  guidance  and  assistance  in 
answer  to  their  prayers.  One  holds  an  open  Bible, 
while  in  grim  contrast  a pile  of  armor  and  arms  is  seen 
in  the  foreground.  At  the  side  ot  the  ship  others  may 
be  seen,  just  making  their  way  on  board,  while  in  the 
far  distance,  at  the  extreme  right,  appear  the  quaint 
gables  of  the  houses  ot  Deltthayen.  The  picture,  like 
its  companions  in  the  rotunda,  is  twelye  by  eighteen 
feet  in  size.  It  was  selected  by  the  United  States 
Goyernment  for  engraying  and  printing  upon  the 
backs  of  S50  national  hank  notes. 

Robert  Walter  WTir,  the  artist,  was  the  father 
of  John  F.  and  Julian  A.  Weir,  who  haye  also  won 
renown  as  painters.  He  was  born  at  New  Rochelle, 
N.  V.,  on  June  18,  1803,  and  was  a pupil  ot  Jaryis. 
He  also  studied  in  Florence  and  Rome.  He  was  for 
forty-two  years  professor  of  drawing  in  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  in  1829 
was  elected  to  the  National  Academy.  He  ranked 
among  the  best  American  history  and  portrait  painters. 
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END  OF  THE  DAY 

By  Jules  A.  Breton 


Among  the  masterpieces  ot  harvest  scene  painting, 
a foremost  place  must  he  given  to  Jules  A.  Breton’s 
superb  picture  entitled  “ End  ot  the  Day.”  It  is  a 
picture  which  needs  no  comment,  so  obvious  is  its 
purport,  and  vet  it  could  easily  inspire  a whole  volume 
of  refections.  The  scene  is  laid  in  that  rural  France 
which  Breton  so  loved  to  depict  and  ot  which  he  was 
the  artist-laureate.  It  is  the  edge  ot  a large  harvest 
held.  The  reapers  have  been  busy  all  day,  cutting 
the  grain,  and  women  and  girls  have  been  equally 
busy  behind  them,  raking  it  and  putting  it  into  stacks. 
The  day’s  work  is  now  done,  and  a group  ot  the  women 
is  in  the  toreground,  ceasing  trom  labor  and  preparing 
to  2:0  home.  Two  stately  youno-  women  stand  leanino- 
upon  their  rude  and  heavy  rakes.  Several  others,  tired 
with  their  toil,  sit  or  lie  upon  the  cut  grain  to  rest 
before  walking  homeward,  while  two  others  are  intent 
upon  the  contents  ot  a large  basket.  A quiet  touch 
of  pathos  pervades  the  entire  scene.  Resting  after  the 
day’s  labor,  a mother  tolds  to  her  bosom  her  innocent 
and  helpless  babe,  tor  whose  sustenance,  as  well  as 
her  own,  she  toils  wearily  but  hopefully  on  the  held, 
her  burden  perhaps  lightened  by  this  one  cheertul  ray 
of  sunshine  that  illumines  her  pathway.  It  is  precisely 
such  a scene  as  used  to  he  tamiliar  in  all  parts  of 
PTance,  and  which  is  still  to  be  tound  in  some  parts 
where  improved  harvesting  machinery  has  not  vet 
been  adopted. 

Jules  A.  Breton,  among  the  foremost  painters 
of  France  in  the  last  century,  painted  this  picture  in 
1865,  when  in  the  height  ot  his  superb  powers. 


ENTRY  OF  SONXANVADER  AND  KNUT  INTO 

STOCKHOLM 

By  Karl  Gustaf  Hellquist 

Among  the  great  historical  paintings  which  adorn  the 
walls  ot  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York 
there  is  one  which  never  tails  to  attract  the  attention  and 
arouse  the  interest  and  curiosity  of  the  visitor.  It  is  a 
large  canvas,  covered  with  a wealth  of  detail,  with  two 
most  extraordinary  ligures  in  the  centre.  One  is  that  of 
a gaunt,  rierce-looking  man,  with  a huge  naked  sword  at 
his  side  and  a crown  ot  straw  upon  his  head,  riding  back- 
ward upon  a decrepit  white  horse.  The  other  is  that  of  a 
bishop  wearing  his  mitre,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  simi- 
larly mounted  upon  a black  horse.  About  them  are 
soldiers,  musicians,  and  a jeering  multitude  of  villagers. 
Women  and  children  view  the  strange  spectacle  with  idle 
curiosity  ; while  at  the  head  of  the  procession  the  antics 
of  a clown  adds  to  the  grotesqueness  of  the  scene. 

The  full  title  ot  the  picture  tells  the  whole  storv.  It  is 
“ The  Opprobrious  Entry  of  Peder  Sonnanvader  and  Mas- 
ter Knut  into  Stockholm.”  \\  hen  we  remember  that 
Peder  Sonnanvader  was  the  Bishop  whom  Gustavus  Vasa 
accused  of  high  treason  the  whole  scene  is  made  plain. 
Thus  was  it  done  unto  the  men  who  were  guilty  ot  treason 
to  Sweden. 

Karl  Gustaf  Hellquist,  the  painter  of  this  impres- 
sive picture,  is  a Swede.  He  was  born  at  Kungsor  in 
1851,  studied  art  in  Stockholm  and  Paris,  and  has  lived 
most  of  his  later  life  in  Munich.  He  has  devoted  his 
attention  chiedv  to  historical  scenes,  many  ot  which  have 
been  taken  from  memorable  events  in  the  history  ot 
Sweden  and  the  other  Scandinavian  lands. 


ENTRY  OF  THE  FRENCH  ARMY  INTO 
THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO 

//)'  J.  Beance 

The  Citv  ot  Mexico  has  heen  the  scene  of 
several  striking  military  operations.  In  olden 
times  it  witnessed  the  daring  and  the  cruelty  ot 
Cortez  and  his  Conquistadores.  Later  came 
many  petty  reyolutions.  One  day  the  Spaniards 
were  expelled  toreyer.  The  next  conquering 
inyader  came  trom  the  North,  when  the  triumph- 
ant United  States  troops  marched  in,  though  for 
only  a brief  stay.  Years  later  came  an  act  in  one 
of  the  saddest  ot  political  tragedies,  when  the 
French  army  entered  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  upon  an  imperial  throne  there  the  gallant 
young  Maximilian,  doomed  to  fall  a martyr  to 
the  selfishness  and  wickedness  of  the  French 
court.  The  inyasion  seemed  to  prosper  as  long 
as  the  United  States  was  conyulsed  with  civil  war. 
But  in  1865  the  United  States  government  com- 
pelled the  French  army  to  he  withdrawn  trom 
M exico.  The  fall  of  the  Empire  followed,  and 
Maximilian  was  put  to  death.  The  picture  on 
the  opposite  page  represents  with  realistic  power 
the  entry  of  the  French  army  through  the  great 
gates  of  the  old  city  wall. 

Jean  Adolphe  Beauce,  the  painter,  was  horn 
in  Paris  on  August  2,  1818,  and  died  at  Boulogne- 
sur-Seine  on  July  i 1875.  He  accompanied 
the  French  army  in  its  campaign  in  Mexico, 
Algeria,  and  elsewhere,  and  painted  numerous 
pictures  representing  its  operations,  as  well  as 
other  military  and  historical  scenes. 
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THE  ESCAPED  COW 

By  Julien  Dupre 


It  is  noteworthy,  and  somewhat  singular,  that  while 
“ French  art  ” has  been  saddled  with  a certain  reputation 
of  dealing  with  “ risky  ” subjects,  to  wit,  with  social 
intrigues,  and  crimes,  and  “last”  lite,  it  is  also  marked  to 
an  exceptional  degree  with  pure  and  simple  domestic  and 
rural  scenes.  Many  ot  the  best  painters  of  animals  and 
ot  peasant  life  and  rural  scenes  haye  been,  or  are,  French, 
and  conspicuous  and  honored  in  the  French  art  world. 

Cases  in  point  are  furnished  by  the  three  contemporary 
artists  who  bear  the  name  of  Dupre.  All  of  them — Jules, 
Leon  \"ictor,  and  Julien — haye  deyoted  themselyes  to  rural 
and  pastoral  art,  and  haye  won  great  honor  thereby. 

Julien  Dupre  was  horn  in  Paris  on  March  17,  1851, 
and  studied  under  Pils,  Lehmann  and  Laugee.  He  has 
won  seyeral  medals,  and  his  paintings  hace  almost  inyariablv 
been  of  pastoral  or  other  rural  scenes,  like  the  one  here 
presented. 

“The  Escaped  Cow”  is  a simple  enough  subject,  yet 
the  art  of  the  painter  makes  it  animated  and  attractiye. 
The  scene  is  laid  upon  a yast  leyel  plain  upon  which  in 
the  distance  may  be  seen  a group  ot  cattle  at  rest,  with  a 
milkmaid  milking  one  ot  the  cows.  In  the  toregound  is 
a cow  which  has  eyidently  broken  out  ot  a yard  or  stable, 
and  which  is  rushing  at  a long,  swift  trot  across  the  plain, 
while  close  upon  her  dank  runs  a peasant  boy  striying  to 
oyertake  and  head  her  back.  The  artist  has  dnely  depicted 
the  spirited  moyement  ot  the  lad  and  the  precipitate  dight 
of  the  animal,  which  seems  bent  on  retaining  the  leading 
pace  in  its  handicapped  dight  for  liberty. 


EXCAVATIONS  AT  POMPEII 

Bv  Edouard  Alexandre  Sain 


M.  Sain’s  picture  ol  Excavations  at  Pompeii  ” might 
U'ell  be  taken  tor  the  work  ot  an  ancient  Pompeiian  or 
Greek  artist,  so  classical  are  its  outlines.  The  rigure  of 
the  girl  in  the  foreground  bearing  upon  her  head  a basket 
filed  with  unearthed  treasures  is  a veritable  Greek  goddess 
of  the  age  of  Praxiteles,  in  modern  clothing.  There  is  an 
inimitable  blending  in  the  whole  scene  ot  classic  and 
modern  art  which  well  belits  the  theme.  The  scene 
depicted  is,  of  course,  the  unearthing  ot  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii,  the  citv  which  almost  rivaled  Rome  in  magniri- 
cence  but  which  was  utterlv  destroved  bv  an  eruption  of 
\ esuvius.  At  various  times  eruptions  have  occurred,  with 
severe  loss  to  lite  and  propertv,  but  this  appalling  calamity, 
the  most  disastrous  of  its  kind,  buried  the  citv  deep  beneath 
ashes  and  lava.  The  frowning  crater  of  the  volcano  forms 
the  ritting  background  ot  the  picture. 

This  line  painting  is  the  work  of  Edouard  Alexandre 
Sain,  a well-known  French  genre  painter  ot  the  last  halt 
ot  the  nineteenth  centurv.  He  was  born  at  Cluny  in 
iS'^o,  and  studied  art  at  \Alenciennes  and  in  Paris.  He 
began  winning  medals  in  1866,  and  was  later  made  a 
member  of  the  Leo;ion  of  Honor.  His  works  include 
French  folk  scenes,  mythological  studies.  Biblical  scenes, 
and  an  interesting  and  valuable  series  of  pictures  of  Capri, 
all  of  which  are  illustrative  ot  the  lite  ot  the  people  ot 
that  storied  isle. 

The  painting  of  “ Excavations  at  Pompeii,”  his  prize- 
winning work  in  1866,  was  purchased  by  the  French 
Government  and  placed  in  the  Luxembourg  Museum. 


EXPULSION  OF  HAGAR 

By  A.  I’ati  der  IVerff 

The  expulsion  of  Hagar  and  her  son  Ishmael  forms  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  scenes  in  the  history  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham,  as  related  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  has  formed 
the  theme  of  many  a poet  and  painter.  The  portrayal  of 
it  here  given  is  from  the  masterly  brush  of  Adrian  van 
DER  Werff,  the  great  Dutch  historical  painter.  It  shows 
Abraham  standing  at  the  door  of  his  home,  with  an 
expression  of  regret  and  pity  upon  his  face,  dismissing 
Hagar  and  Ishmael  into  the  wilderness,  while  behind  him, 
in  the  shadows,  can  be  seen  the  implacable  face  of  Sarah. 
Despite  the  anachronisms  common  to  most  Dutch  paint- 
ings of  the  kind,  it  will  ever  remain  one  of  the  world’s 
masterpieces. 

Adrian  Van  der  Werff  was  born  at  Kralinger- 
Ambacht,  near  Rotterdam,  on  January  21,  1659,  and  died 
in  Rotterdam  on  November  12,  1722.  For  some  years 
he  worked  under  teachers,  hut  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
painted  his  own  portrait  in  masterly  fashion,  and  thereafter 
worked  independently. 

In  1696  the  elector  Palatine  John  William  visited  his 
studio,  made  him  court  painter,  and  knighted  him.  He 
produced  many  works,  which  are  treasured  in  the  museums 
and  galleries  of  Europe. 

I'he  painting  of  the  “ Expulsion  of  Hagar,”  one  of 
Van  der  Werff’s  best  works,  was  painted  late  in  his 
life.  It  now  hangs  in  the  Dresden  Gallery. 
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THE  FATES 

By  }\ml  Tluanaun 


Paul  Thumann,  the  eminent  illustrator  and  genre 
painter,  is  a native  of  Tschacksdorf,  Lusatia,  where  he 
was  born  on  October  5,  1B34.  He  studied  under 

Julius  Hubner  at  Berlin  and  also  at  Dresden.  For  some 
time  he  worked  at  Leipsig,  as  an  illustrator,  and  then, 
feeling  the  need  ot  further  study,  went  to  Weimar  and 
became  a pupil  of  Pauwels.  Eater  he  visited  Italy, 
England  and  France,  and  was  professor  in  the  art  schools 
at  Weimar,  Dresden,  and  Berlin.  He  has  painted 
numerous  pictures  of  ancient  and  modern  German 
history,  and  Cierman  folk-life  and  student-life,  a num- 
ber illustrating  the  life  of  Euther,  illustrations  for  some 
of  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  Cfoethe,  Tennyson  and 
H eine,  together  with  some  mythological  and  imagina- 
tive subjects. 

The  line  picture  of  “The  Fates”  deals  with  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  subjects  in  ancient  mythology.  The 
Greeks  imagined  three  Fates,  who  presided  oyer  the 
duration  of  human  life.  Of  these  the  fairest  was 
Clotho,  who  spun  the  thread  of  life,  and  who  occupies 
in  the  person  of  the  beautiful  maiden  the  centre  of  the 
picture.  More  stern  and  dark  was  Lachesis,  who 
measured  off  the  allotted  span  and  indicated  where  the 
thread  was  to  he  severed.  She  is  seated  at  the  right 
of  the  picture,  with  her  lap  filled  with  flowers  and  a 
laurel  branch  in  her  hand.  Finally,  grim  and  forbid- 
ding, there  was  Atropos,  the  indexible,  who  wielded 
the  shears,  and  at  the  word  of  Fachesis  inexorably  cut 
short  the  fateful  thread  of  life.  In  the  picture  she 
crouches,  shears  in  hand,  in  the  background  at  the  left, 
with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  thread,  intent  and  resolute. 


FIVE  O’CLOCK  TEA 

By  J.  L.  Steicart 

The  portrayal  ot  social  manners  and  customs  through 
characteristic  scenes  is  one  ot  the  legitimate  works  ot  the 
historical  painter.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  history 
consists  entirely  in  the  portrayal  ot  striking  incidents, 
battles,  or  what  not.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  are  as  true  a part  of  history  as  anything  else,  and 
indeed  otten  torm  the  most  instructiye  part  ot  it. 

Such  a contribution  to  historical  art  is  found  in  the 
accompanying  scene.  It  is  an  intensely  modern  picture, 
pertaining  to  the  last  decades  ot  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  equally  illustratiye  ot  the  opening  ot  the  twentieth. 
In  a handsome  drawing-room,  under  the  soft  light  of 
candles  and  a shaded  lamp,  and  the  glow  ot  an  open  tire, 
a tashionably-attired  company  ot  ladies  and  gentlemen 
enjoys  the  modern  social  tunction  known  as  a “ Fiye 
O’clock  Tea”  where,  oyer  the  cup  that  cheers,  but  not 
inebriates,  polite  society  may  freely  discuss  the  social 
problems  ot  the  hour.  It  is  an  ideal  setting  torth  ot  social 
lite  in  our  own  times,  and  torms  an  integral  and  essential 
part  ot  the  history  ot  the  age. 

“ Fiye  O’Clock  Tea  ” was  painted  in  1884  by  Julius  L. 
Stewart,  the  well-known  American  genre  artist,  and  is 
ranked  as  one  ot  his  choicest  productions. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  and  studied 
art  for  some  years  in  Europe,  where  he  was  a pupil  ot 
Gerome,  Zamacois  and  Raimundo  de  Madrazo.  He  was 
esteemed  by  his  masters  as  a promising  pupil,  and  speedily 
justihed  their  expectations  of  him.  In  1885  he  gained 
tayorable  notice  and  honorable  mention  at  the  Paris  Salon 
with  his  “ Hunt  Ball.”  Fie  has  painted  pictures  ot  scenes 
in  many  lands,  and  some  portraits. 
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FLEMISH  NOBLES  VISITING  THE  STUDIO 
OF  REMBRANDT 

By  A.  A.  Lesrel 

Rembrandt,  or  to  give  him  his  full  name, 
Rembrandt  Harmenszoon  van  Rvn,  was  decidedly 
the  greatest  painter  ot  the  Dutch  school,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Most  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  Amsterdam,  where  his  splendid 
studio  was  practicallv  a museum  of  art.  He  was 
a prolihc  artist,  and  probably  received  a great  fortune 
as  the  reward  of  his  artistic  toil.  Yet  he  fell  into 
wretched  povertv,  from  causes  that  have  never 
been  adequately  explained.  His  reckless  expendi- 
tures tor  works  of  art  may,  however,  go  far  toward 
accounting  for  it.  He  died  in  1669,  at  the  age  of 
sixtv-two. 

H is  studio  was  for  years  the  resort  of  scholars, 
statesmen,  and  rich  patrons  of  art,  and  scenes  such 
as  that  in  Lesrel’s  picture  were  of  almost  daily 
occurrence.  This  picture  shows  an  invasion  of  the 
studio  bv  a companv  of  Flemish  noblemen,  who  are 
inspecting  its  contents  with  various  expressions.  In 
the  foreground  two  men  and  a woman  gaze  intently 
and  criticallv  upon  one  of  those  etchings  for  which 
Rembrandt  is  so  renowned.  At  the  right  three 
men  inspect  a richly  framed  painting.  At  the  left 
one  studies  another  etching.  And  in  the  back- 
ground, before  the  window,  Rembrandt  himself 
curiouslv  inspects  his  visitors,  who  are  as  much  a 
study  to  him  as  his  pictures  are  to  them. 

This  picture  is  bv  Adolph  Alexandre  Lesrel, 
a pupil  of  Gerome,  and  a successful  French  painter 
of  historical,  portrait  and  genre  works. 
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THE  FLI(}HT  INTO  EGYPT 

By  B.  Plockhorst 

Bernhard  Plockhorst,  the  painter  of  “The  Flight 
into  Egypt,”  was  horn  in  Brunswick,  Germany,  on 
March  2,  182:;,  and  early  manifested  much  artistic  talent. 
He  went  to  Munich  and  became  a pupil  of  Piloty,  and 
alter  studied  under  Couture  in  Paris.  His  tray  els  for 
study  and  work  took  him  into  Holland,  and  Belgium 
and  Italy,  especially  to  \Tnice.  Returning  to  Germany 
he  settled  lirst  at  Leipsig  and  later  at  Berlin,  and  was 
lor  three  years,  1866—69,  a prolessor  in  the  Art  School 
at  W eimar.  He  deyoted  himsell  chiedy  to  historical 
subjects  and  portraits,  and  produced  many  pictures  deal- 
ing with  sacred  history. 

The  painting  of  “The  Flight  into  Egypt,”  is  one  of 
a number  portraying  incidents  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  It  is 
partly  realistic  and  partly  imaginatiye,  and  is  instinct  with 
prolound  reyerence.  An  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared 
to  Joseph  in  a dream  and  warned  him  to  take  the 
young  child  and  his  mother  and  dee  into  Egypt  to  ayoid 
the  wrath  of  Herod.  The  Mother  of  Jesus  is  shown 
riding  upon  an  ass  and  carrying  the  Holy  Child  upon 
her  lap,  while  her  husband  walks  by  her  side,  staff  in 
hand  and  a cloak  or  mantle  ol  some  sort  on  his  arm. 
He  carries  a hag,  probably  ol  proyisions,  slung  upon  a 
shoulder  strap,  and  another  hag  hangs  at  the  saddle  how. 

Th  us  far  the  picture  is  entirely  realistic.  A dne 
imaginatiye  touch  is  added  in  the  representation  ol  three 
cherubs,  one  of  them  leading  the  ass  and  the  others 
hoyering  in  air  oyer  the  Mother  and  Child. 

Block horst’s  works  are  found  in  many  of  the  fore- 
most museums  and  galleries  in  Berlin,  Moscow,  Leipsig, 
and  elsewhere,  and  some  are  in  the  United  States. 
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A FORETASTE  OE  SLWLMER 

By  L.  C.  Xighiiugale 

Bv  no  means  of  the  “ classical  ” school, 
yet  none  the  less  a classic  work  ot  art,  is 
the  painting  of  “A  Eoretaste  of  Summer,” 
hv  L.  C.  Nightingale.  Eor  perhaps  the 
best  dehnition  of  a classic,  in  literature  or 
art,  is  a work  that  knows  no  limitations 
ot  time  or  space,  but  is  universal  in  its 
appeal.  This  painting  seems  in  some 
respects  intensely  modern.  The  garb  of 
the  girl  in  the  boat,  the  Japanese  parasol, 
the  embroidered  cushion,  are  all  ot  the 
present  day.  The  boat,  too,  is  a modern 
one.  As  tor  the  proudly  rutfling  swans, 
and  the  shrubs  and  tiowers,  they  might  he 
ot  any  ao;e. 

But  the  spirit  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
scene  have  no  limitations.  It  might  he  a 
summer  idyl  of  the  twentieth  century  in 
the  United  States,  or  one  ot  the  twentieth 
century  B.  C.  in  Egypt  or  Persia.  For 
the  essential  thing  is  not  the  garb  nor  the 
setting,  hut  the  warmth  and  tragrance  and 
fascinating  languor  ot  young  summer,  which 
pervade  the  entire  scene.  Seldom  has  the 
very  essence  ot  a season  been  so  perfectly 
expressed  on  canvas  than  in  this  master- 
piece of  Nightingale’s. 

Evidently  oblivious  of  all  wordly  care, 
the  heroine  reclines  in  undisturbed  repose 
upon  the  downy  cushion — lost,  perhaps,  in 
the  delirium  of  love’s  young  dream. 
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FRANKLIN  AT  THE  COURT  OF  FRANCE 

By  Baron  Joly 


There  was  probably  no  more  dramatic  and  impressive 
incident  connected  with  the  American  Revolution  than 
the  reception  ot  Benjamin  Franklin  in  France  when  he 
went  thither  to  be  advocate  ot  the  American  cause.  He 
had  been  preceded  by  Arthur  Lee  and  Silas  Deane,  who 
had  done  much  to  secure  the  friendship  of  France  for  the 
young  republic.  But  he  had  also  been  preceded  by  his 
own  fame,  and  by  the  warning  of  George  III  of  England 
to  his  Ministers,  to  “ beware  ot  that  crafty  American,  who 
is  more  than  a match  tor  you  all.” 

Franklin’s  arrival  in  Paris  aroused  a perfect  furore  of 
excitement  among  the  common  people  and  at  the  court. 
It  was  on  December  21,  1776,  that  he  arrived  there. 
The  fashionable  world  and  the  world  ot  intellect  vied  with 
each  other  to  do  him  honor.  Diderot  and  D’Alembert 
hailed  him  as  the  incarnation  of  practical  wisdom.  Tur- 
got said  of  him,  “ Eripuit  Ccclo  tulmen,  sceptrumque 
tvrannis.”  Probably  no  man  ot  letters  save  \Tltaire  was 
ever  so  rapturously  applauded  in  Paris. 

The  scene  pictured  by  the  French  artist,  Baron  Joly, 
may  be  taken  as  a true  portrayal  of  many  in  Franklin’s 
career,  when  the  jewelled  and  perfumed  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  royal  court  and  ot  the  fashionable  salons  com- 
peted with  each  other  in  paying  him  reverent  attention, 
and  in  literally  crowning  him  with  laurels.  Best  of  all, 
history  records  that  the  practical  results  ot  his  diplomacy 
were  as  benehcent  as  his  reception  was  socially  brilliant; 
and  the  ultimate  success  ot  his  management  of  public  trust 
had  its  fruition  during  the  memorable  struggle,  when 
France  not  only  recognized  the  independence  of  the 
Colonies  but  in  addition  furnished  them  with  material  aid. 
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FREDERICK  THE  GREAT  AND 
SEBASTIAN  BACH 


By  Hermann  Kaulbach 

There  are  four  Kaulbachs  known  to  fame  in 
the  world  of  art — Wilhelm  von  Kaulbach,  his  two 
sons,  and  his  nephew ; the  last  three  having  been 
pupils  of  the  tirst.  Wilhelm  von  Kaulbach  is 
remembered  as  one  of  the  foremost  historical 
painters  of  the  Dusseldorf  and  Munich  schools, 
and  the  decorator  of  the  great  staircase  hall  of  the 
New  Museum  in  Berlin,  the  illustrator  of  the 
Ciospels,  Shakespeare,  Goethe’s  Faust,  Schiller, 
and  Wagner’s  operas. 

Hermann  Kaulbach,  painter  of  the  present 
scene,  was  his  elder  son,  and  was  born  in  Munich 
on  July  26,  1846.  He  studied  under  his  father 
and  under  Piloty,  and  then  went  to  Italy  to  com- 
plete his  studies.  He  produced  a number  of 
historical  works,  and  some  illustrating  operas  and 
dramas. 

The  painting  of  “ Frederick  the  (ireat  and 
Sebastian  Bach  ” was  completed  in  1875,  and  is 
a work  of  rare  interest.  It  depicts  an  interesting 
incident  in  the  lives  of  the  greatest  soldier  and  of 
the  greatest  musician  of  their  time.  Sebastian 
Bach  is  seated  at  a great  organ,  performing  upon 
manuals  and  pedals  one  of  his  compositions,  while 
the  “ Drill  Master  of  Europe,”  the  Cjreat  Fred- 
erick, has  risen  from  his  seat  and  stepped  up  behind 
him,  where  he  intently  watches  and  listens  to 
him.  The  other  members  of  the  court  are  seated 
and  standing  in  the  background,  their  faces  and 
attitudes  expressive  of  varied  emotions. 


FRIEDLAXD 

By  J.  L.  E.  Meissonier 


Many  critics  unhesitatinglv  pronounce 
“Friedland”  to  be  Meissonier’s  tinest  work, 
and  trom  their  judgment  it  is  hard  to  dissent. 
Indeed,  it  would  he  didicult  to  name  a liner 
military  painting  in  all  the  world.  It  cost 
Me  issoxiER  litteen  years  of  labor,  and  was 
linished  in  i8-6.  It  is  sometimes  called 
“ Friedland”  and  sometimes  “ Eighteen  Hun- 
dred and  Seyen,”  after  the  year  in  which  the 
great  battle  was  lought.  It  represents 
X'apoleon  reyiewing  his  triumphant  troops 
alter  the  battle  in  which  the  allied  Russians 
and  Prussians  were  defeated  and  the  wav 
opened  to  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit.  In  the  fore- 
ground the  Twelfth  Cuirassiers  are  galloping 
oyer  trampled  grain,  wa\  ing  their  swords  and 
shouting  in  an  ecstasy  of  enthusiasm,  while  in 
the  background  Napoleon,  seated  on  his  white 
Arab  charger,  wayes  his  hat  to  them.  Grouped 
around  the  Emperor  are  Duroc,  Berthier  and 
Bessieres,  and  beyond  them  may  be  seen  the 
Old  Guard,  conspicuous  in  bearskin  caps. 

Colossal  as  is  the  scope  and  effect  of  this 
picture,  it  is  on  a canyas  only  four  and  a-half 
feet  high  and  eight  feet  broad.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  A.  T.  Stewart  for  560,000,  and 
after  his  death  was  secured  for  the  Metropol- 
itan Museum  of  Art,  in  New  York,  where  it 
now  hangs  in  a conspicuous  position,  challeng- 
ing the  admiration  of  the  most  exacting  critic 
as  an  unsurpassed  gem  of  military  depictment. 
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FROU-FROU 

By  George  Clairin 

George  Clairin — or,  to  give  him  his  full 
name,  Georges  Jules  \hcTOR  Clairin — is  com- 
monly ranked  as  a history  painter.  It  is  true  that 
the  greater  part  of  his  work  has  been  devoted  to 
historical  subjects,  and  in  that  held  he  has  won 
great  success.  Nevertheless  he  has  given  to  the 
world  some  particularly  charming  genre  work,  of 
which  the  accompanying  picture  is  an  example. 

“Frou-Frou”  is  a character  familiar  to  the 
world  through  the  famous  French  drama  of  that 
name,  and  the  picture  hv  Clairin  is  an  ideal  por- 
trayal ot  the  heroine  ot  that  plav.  She  is  perfectly 
typical — a beautiful,  coquettish,  light-hearted, 
merry  young  woman,  committing  perhaps  many 
follies,  though  never  bad  at  heart  and  erring 
through  thoughtlessness  rather  than  through  intent. 
The  picture  portrays  her  in  a gown  ot  waving 
flounces,  plumed  hat  and  jaunty  slippers,  tripping 
along  with  all  the  buoyancy  ot  joyous  youth. 

The  artist,  Clairin,  was  horn  in  Paris  on  Sep- 
tember I I,  184"^.  He  was  a student  under  Picot 
and  Pils,  and  also  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts. 
He  established  his  studio  in  Paris,  and  won  several 
medals.  His  historical  works  comprised  scenes 
in  French  and  Spanish  history,  and  some  Oriental 
scenes.  He  also  painted  portraits  ot  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt and  Mine.  Kraus. 

“Frou-Frou”  was  painted  in  1882,  and  was 
suggested  to  the  artist  by  Bernhardt’s  notable  and 
versatile  presentation  ot  that  play,  though  it  is  by 
no  means  a portrait  ot  that  actress. 
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GALILEO  BEFORE  HIS  JUDGES 

By  Tony  Robert- Fleiiry 

Tony  Robert-Fleury,  the  eminent  French  histor- 
ical painter,  was  born  in  Paris  on  September  i,  1837, 
the  son  ot  }.  X.  Rohert-Fleurv,  also  an  eminent  painter. 
He  studied  under  Paul  Delaroche,  and  made  his  debut 
in  the  Salon  of  1866,  with  a great  picture  of  the 
Polish  war  for  independence,  entitled  “Warsaw,  April  8, 
1861.”  Thereafter  his  place  in  the  world  of  art  was 

assured.  Medals  were  showered  upon  him,  and  he  was 

made  an  Othcer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

“Galileo  Before  His  Judges”  is  one  of  M.  Robert- 
Fleury’s  strongest  compositions.  It  represents  the 
celebrated  episode  in  Galileo’s  life  when  he  was  taken 
to  task  bv  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  alleged 
heresy,  his  fault  lying  in  his  belief  that  the  earth  was 
not  stationary  but  reyolyed  around  the  sun.  This  the 
clergy  of  that  day  deemed  contrary  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Bible,  and  Galileo  was  arrested  and  required  to 
recant  his  so-called  heresy,  under  penalty  of  punishment 
and  perhaps  death.  The  yenerable  scholar  did  so,  in 
form,  but  relied  for  self-satisfaction  upon  the  good 
doctrine  of  mental  reseryation,  and  after  he  had  sol- 
emnly recanted,  in  accord  with  the  demands  of  the 
Church,  he  stamped  his  foot  upon  the  ground  and 
muttered  resolutely,  “Yet  still  it  moyes ! ” That  is 
the  “psychological  moment”  chosen  by  the  artist  for 
commemoration  in  the  picture. 

The  agitated  countenance,  the  lingering  air  of  deh- 
ance,  the  stern  demeanor  of  (ialileo,  all  impressiyely 
attest  the  disturbing  reservation  still  dominant  in  his 
thoughts,  eyen  in  the  presence  of  the  amazed  and  inex- 
orable tribunal  before  whom  he  has  been  summoned. 
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THE  GATE  OF  THE  LOUVRE  ON  ST. 
BARTHOLOMEW’S  DAY 

By  Edouard  B.  Debai-Ponsan 

The  grewsome  but  powerful  picture  of  “ The  Gate  of 
the  Louvre  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day”  depicts  with  strik- 
ing force  the  crowning  feature  of  the  great  massacre  of 
the  Huguenots  of  France.  It  was  on  the  night  of  August 
23,  1572,  that  the  hideous  slaughter  began.  The  Hugue- 
nots had  been  lured  to  Paris  bv  the  King’s  lying  professions 
of  amity  and  good  will,  and  had  come  in  good  faith  to 
celebrate  the  marriage  of  the  King’s  sister  to  King  Henry 
of  Navarre.  The  King,  Charles  IX,  was  still  under  the 
malign  induence  of  his  mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and 
it  was  chiedv  she  who  instigated  the  massacre.  Several 
thousands  were  slain  in  Paris,  including  Admiral  Coligny 
and  other  of  the  land’s  noblest  sons,  while  in  the  whole  of 
France  the  number  of  slain  reached  scores  of  thousands. 

W hen  morning  came,  and  the  streets  were  piled  up 
with  the  slain,  Catherine  de  Medicis  and  the  ladies  of  her 
court  came  out  of  the  Louvre  and  gloated  over  the  bodies 
which  lay  at  their  feet.  That  is  the  incident  set  forth  in 
the  picture. 

Edouard  Bernard  Debat-Ponsax  was  born  at  Tou- 
louse, France,  on  April  25,  1847,  ^ pupil  of 

Cabanel.  He  made  his  debut  at  the  Salon  of  1870,  and 
won  great  public  favor.  He  at  lirst  essayed  historical. 
Biblical  and  genre  paintings  with  much  success,  but  later 
turned  his  attention  to  portrait  work,  with  equal  success. 
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GENERAL  MEADE  AT  GETTYSBURG 

By  F A.  Wenderoth 


The  lirst,  second  and  third  days  of  July,  1863,  are  ever 
immortal  in  the  history  of  America.  It  \yas  on  them  that 
the  greatest  battle  ot  the  nineteenth  century  was  fought 
upon  American  soil.  At  Gettysburg  the  Ciyil  War 
reached  its  height,  and  the  decisiye  blow  was  struck  in  an 
unqualihed  victory  for  the  National  cause.  On  the 
Federal  side  93,000  men  and  on  the  Confederate  side 
70,000  men  fought  such  a light  as  not  even  the  Napoleonic 
wars  had  witnessed.  The  commander  on  the  Confederate 
side  was  General  Lee  himselt,  while  the  Federal  army  was 
commanded  by  General  George  (iordon  Meade,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  place  only  a few  days  before. 
Indeed,  Meade  did  not  assume  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  until  June  28,  just  three  days  before  he  was 
called  upon  to  light  one  of  the  greatest  battles  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  It  is  his  glory  that  he  instantly  arose  to 
the  height  of  the  occasion.  He  had  under  him  some  of 
the  ablest  and  bravest  officers  in  the  land,  but  the  supreme 
responsibility  rested  upon  him,  and  it  was  he  personally 
who  forced  the  lighting  and  compelled  Lee  to  join  battle 
at  that  point.  History  will  ever  award  to  his  memory 
the  highest  credit  for  the  crowning  victory  of  Gettysburg. 

Numerous  pictures  of  Gettysburg  have  been  painted, 
most  of  them  failing  because  of  the  too  great  scope  ot  the 
contiict  for  a single  canvas.  Mr.  Wexderoth  was  wise 
enough  to  choose  only  a part  of  the  battle,  and  to  portray 
General  Meade  and  his  staff,  watching  from  a hilltop  the 
deciding  moments  ot  the  struggle.  So  doing,  he  has  suc- 
cessfully produced  this  impressive  historical  picture. 


THE  GORGE  OF  THE  MALAKOFF 

By  Adolphe  Yvon 

The  incident  of  the  Crimean  War  supplied  the  painter, 
Yvon,  with  a number  o±  themes,  several  of  them  pertain- 
ing to  the  tamous  MalakotF,  that  mightv  fortress  at 
Sevastopol  which  so  long  bathed  the  attacking  fury  of 
the  French,  but  which  at  last  fell  under  the  Titanic 
onset  ot  MacMahon,  whose  laconic  message  from  the 
conquered  fortress,  “ J’y  suis,  J’v  reste,”  has  become 
historic. 

The  defences  of  Sevastopol,  constructed  by  the  great 
Todleben,  were  considered  to  he  the  most  powerful  in 
the  world,  mounting  800  cannon  and  manned  with  an 
almost  inexhaustible  multitude  of  Russian  soldiers. 
Among  them  the  Malakotf  was  perhaps  the  strongest  as 
it  certainlv  is  the  most  famous  fort.  Originallv  it  was 
a huge  stone  tower,  but  Todleben  surrounded  it  with 
earthworks  until  it  was  an  extensive  mass  of  fortilica- 
tions.  The  French  made  several  attacks  upon  it,  dur- 
ing many  months,  before  the  rinal  and  successful  a^ssault, 
which  resulted  in  driving  the  Russians  from  the  city, 
who,  before  leaving,  blew  up  all  remaining  forts  and 
sunk  their  ships  of  war. 

Yvon’s  spirited  picture  represents  a part  of  that  assault. 
The  French  soldiers,  having  broken  down  the  “curtain” 
of  wooden  and  earthwork  ramparts,  charge  irresistibly 
through  the  “Gorge”  of  the  Malakotf,  their  leader  in 
his  frenzv  of  battle  shooting  at  the  Russians  with  two 
pistols  at  once,  one  in  each  hand.  In  the  distance  the 
tattered  French  dag  waves  in  triumph  upon  the  summit 
of  the  “ tawnv  mound,”  and  at  the  extreme  right  Mac- 
Mahon stands,  resolute  and  victorious,  exclaiming, 
“Here  I am,  and  here  I stav ! ” 
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DIANA  OR  CHRIST 

By  Edwin  Long 


Edwin  Long,  one  .of  the  leading  historical 
and  portrait  painters  of  the  last  century  in 
England,  was  born  at  Bath  in  July,  1829,  and 
was  a pupil  of  J.  Philip  in  London.  He  spent 
some  time  in  Spain,  studying  Velasquez,  and 
made  an  extended  tour  in  Syria  and  Egypt. 
He  returned  to  Egypt  in  1875,  and  since  that 
time  produced  nearly  all  of  his  important  works. 

“ Diana  or  Christ,”  one  of  his  masterpieces, 
which  was  hrst  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  London  in  1881,  covers  a canvas  nearly  live 
feet  by  nine  in  size.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Ephesus,  in  Roman  times.  A vast  assemblage 
crowds  the  stadium,  where  Roman  rulers  sit  in 
judgment  upon  persecuted  Christians.  A grim 
executioner  is  at  the  right  of  the  scene,  pre- 
pared to  do  his  dreadful  work.  The  central 
hgure  is  that  of  a beautiful  maiden,  who  has 
been  condemned  to  die  unless  she  will  abjure 
Christ  and  offer  sacrifice  to  Diana,  “ Diana  of 
the  Ephesians.”  The  altar  is  ready,  and  eager 
friends  wait  to  assist  her  in  thus  saving  herself 
from  an  awful  fate.  A civil  officer  at  her  left 
hand  bears  the  scroll  containing  her  sentence  ; 
watching  her  with  painful  intentness,  to  see 
whether  he  is  to  give  the  word  for  her  life  or 
for  her  death.  A stalwart  youth,  presumably 
a lover,  seeks  to  lead  her  to  Diana’s  altar. 
But  with  her  right  hand  she  puts  him 
aside,  while  her  rapt  eyes  seem  to  see  in  the 
unfathomed  heavens  a martyr’s  crown. 
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GRAND  PARDON  IN  BRITTANY 

By  Jules  A.  Breton 


The  painter  of  village  life  in  Brittanv  who  easilv  out- 
ranks all  others  is  Jules  Adolphe  Breton,  one  of  whose 
masterpieces  is  here  reproduced.  The  theme  is  character- 
istic of  him,  being  both  peasant  and  religious.  It  is  a 
“ Grand  Pardon,”  a religious  function  peculiar  to  that  part 
ot  the  world.  On  the  name  dav  of  the  patron  saint  of  the 
village  the  host  is  borne  alott  in  a great  procession,  which 
marches  around  the  church,  its  members  bearing  lighted 
candles,  and  the  white  capped  women  and  children  ot  the 
parish  similarlv  bearing  candles  thronged  along  each  side 
ot  the  path.  These  “ Pardons”  are  singularlv  impressive 
services,  from  the  verv  simplicitv  of  them  and  the  unaf- 
tected  taith  and  ardor  of  those  who  take  part  in  them. 

In  the  tront  group,  to  the  left  of  the  picture,  the  artist 
has  tinelv  depicted  the  tottering  patriarch,  who,  staff  in 
hand,  and  bent  with  age,  still  clings  to  the  abiding  faith  of 
his  vouth. 

Breton  was  born  at  Courrieres,  France,  on  Mav  i, 
1827,  and  for  manv  vears  ranked  at  the  head  of  genre 
painters  in  France.  He  won  manv  medals  at  the  Salon, 
and  was  made  an  othcer  of  the  Leijion  of  Honor  His 
pictures  are  noted  for  deep  feeling  and  svmpathv  with  the 
subjects,  and  for  quiet  but  exceptionallv  life-like  coloring. 

The  “ Grand  Pardon  in  Brittanv  ” was  painted  bv 
Breton  in  middle  life  when  he  was  at  the  height  ot  his 
powers.  It  was  purchased  and  brought  to  the  United 
States  bv  that  munilicent  and  discriminatino^  patron  ot  art, 
M iss  Catherine  Lorillard  Wolfe,  and  was  ultimately  placed 
bv  her  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York, 
where  it  is  treasured  as  one  of  the  choicest  gems  in  that 
tamous  collection  of  the  world’s  masterpieces. 
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GREEK  GIRLS  PLAYING  AT  BALL 

By  Sir  Frederick  Leighton 

Sir  Erederick  Leighton,  long  the  head  of 
the  Roval  Academy  in  London,  was  one  ot  the 
foremost  painters  of  classical  themes  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  His  mind  and  temperament 
seemed  to  he  characteristically  Greek,  and  his 
brush  made  itself  a ready  seryant  in  depicting 
such  scenes  as  Sophocles  and  Euripides  saw.  Ot 
such  pictures,  that  ot  “ Greek  Girls  Playing  at 
Ball  ” is  a tine  specimen.  The  theme  is  simple. 
Two  athletic  girls  in  dowing  draperies  are  dis- 
porting themselyes  on  a marble  terrace  oyerlook- 
ino:  the  sea-shore.  One  ot  them  has  thrown  a 
ball,  which  the  other  with  extended  arms  is  about 
to  catch.  In  the  animated  action  ot  the  game 
the  graceful  as  well  as  natural  attitude  ot  the 
players  is  hnely  depicted.  The  whole  picture 
suggests  the  days  ot  Athenian  grace  and  glory. 

The  artist  was  born  at  Scarborough,  England, 
on  December  iS'^o,  studied  art  in  Rome, 
Elorence,  Paris  and  elsewhere,  became  a Royal 
Academician  in  1869,  President  of  the  Academy 
and  a Knight  in  1878,  and  Baronet  in  1885.  His 
career  was  one  of  the  most  brilliantly  successful 
in  the  modern  history  of  art.  His  studio  at  Ken- 
sington, London,  was  one  of  the  richest  art 
museums  in  the  world.  He  was  a sculptor  and 
musician  as  well  as  a painter,  an  author,  and  a 
social  leader.  He  produced  a large  number  of 
pictures  which  haye  become  famous,  and  was  for 
many  years  of  his  actiye  life  recognized  as  a 
dominant  force  in  the  world  of  art. 
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HARVEY  DEMOXSTRATIXG  THE  CIRCL^LA- 
TIOX  OE  THE  BLOOD  TO  CHARLES  I 

Bv  Robert  Hannah 

Scientihc  incidents  claim  historic  immortalitv,  as  well 
as  those  of  statesmanship  and  war,  and  among  such  there 
are  none  of  nobler  rank  than  those  which  pertain  to  the 
preservation  ot  human  lite  and  health.  In  all  the  won- 
drous progress  of  the  healing  art  no  achievement  stands 
higher  than  the  discoverv  ot  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
— or  perhaps  we  should  sav  the  practical  demonstration  of 
it.  Others  before  Harvev  believed  in  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  But  it  was  lett  tor  William  Harvev,  the 
English  farmer’s  son,  who  was  personal  phvsican  to  King 
James  I and  to  King  Charles  I,  practically  to  demonstrate 
the  discoverv  and  to  base  thereon  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery. 

Harvev  was  not  only  physician  to  Charles  I.  He  was 
also  his  intimate  friend  and  partisan,  and  followed  his 
tortunes  in  the  tatal  war  with  Parliament.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  upon  making  his  immortal  discoverv  he 
should  hasten  to  lav  it  before  the  King,  and  to  demonstrate 
it  to  him  in  the  fullest  possible  manner.  The  picture  bv 
Robert  Hannah  depicts  this  interesting  episode,  with 
line  interpretative  power.  The  physician  stands  before  the 
King,  scalpel  in  hand,  indicating  the  undisputahle  points 
trom  which  he  has  drawn  his  conclusions,  while  the  King 
gazes  at  his  demonstration  with  intense  interest,  and  his 
son  leans  across  the  table,  open-mouthed,  to  look  on. 
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HAYDX  CROSSING  THE  ENGLISH  CHANNEL 

Bv  E.  Hammau 

1 he  illustrious  Havdn,  “ tather  ot  symphonies  and 
quartettes”  and  one  ot  the  world’s  greatest  musicians,  twice 
visited  England,  and  thus  tour  times  crossed  the  English 
Channel,  that  tamous  and  stormy  strip  ot  water.  These 
short  yoyages  were  his  only  experience  at  sea.  We  may 
well  imagine,  theretore,  that  they  were  keenly  appreciated 
by  so  ardent  a lo\er  ot  nature  and  by  a man  possessing  so 
keen  a sense  ot  the  sublime  and  that  they  gaye  spiritual 
tone  and  direction  to  the  efforts  of  a life-work  that  has 
rendered  his  name  immortal. 

The  painting  betore  us  represents  the  great  musician  on 
one  of  these  memorable  trips.  He  is  seated  on  a bench 
close  by  the  railing  at  the  side  of  the  yessel,  on  the  quarter 
deck  ot  a small  sailing  ship,  while  a yiolent  thunder  storm 
is  raging.  The  sky  is  coyered  with  black  clouds,  here  and 
there  rent  apart  by  yiyid  dashes  of  lightning.  Amid  the 
war  ot  elements,  Haydn  sits  intent  hut  serene,  gazing  at  the 
storm  with  a placid  and  reyerent  mien.  His  fellow  pas- 
sengers are  otherwise  atfected.  One  woman,  next  to  him, 
is  terrilied  by  the  lightning,  and  another  tries  to  calm  her, 
A little  child  in  the  toreground  of  the  scene  shares  the 
composer’s  tearlessness. 

The  portrait  of  Haydn  is  an  admirable  one,  and  well 
presents  his  well-known  characteristics  of  entire  tearless- 
ness, loye  of  nature,  and  deyout  spirituality.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  recall  that  his  rirst  composition  in  England  was 
“ The  Storm,”  and  that  in  his  oratorios  he  has  depicted 
storms  with  superb  skill. 

We  may  well  helieye  that  some  of  his  inspiration  tor  such 
compositions  came  from  the  experiences  ot  this  yoyage. 
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HELVETIANS  PASSINCI  THE  ROMANS  UNDER 

THE  YOKE 

By  Charles  G G I eyre 

The  Helvetians  were  one  ot  the  bravest  and  most  war- 
like tribes  in  ancient  Gaul,  and  for  a long  time  success- 
fully defied  the  Romans,  and  not  infrequently  defeated  the 
latter  in  battle.  It  was  their  restless  irruption  into  another 
province  that  led  to  the  Ciallic  War,  as  related  in  the 
opening  chapters  of  Caesar’s  famous  history  of  that  conflict. 

One  of  the  customs  of  these  people  was  to  compel 
prisoners  of  war  to  pass  beneath  an  oxen  yoke  in  token  of 
submission,  whence  the  term  “subjugation,”  which  literally 
means  passing  under  a yoke.  The  accompanying  picture 
by  Glevre  represents  the  Helyetians  thus  treating  some 
captiye  Romans,  and  who,  as  they  pass  through  the  humili- 
ating ordeal,  are  being  further  piqued  by  the  derisive  jests 
of  a fun-loving  group  of  children.  The  Romans  advance 
in  couples  and  pass  beneath  the  yoke,  with  their  heads 
bowed,  while  the  Helyetians  exult  oyer  them. 

Charles  Gabriel  Glevre  was  horn  at  Cheyilly, 
Switzerland,  on  May  2,  1806,  and  died  in  Paris  on  May 
5,  1874.  He  deyoted  himself  to  genre,  historical  and 
mythological  work.  He  spent  some  time  in  Paris  and  in 
Egypt  and  Italy,  hut  gave  most  of  his  life  to  his  native 
country  and  sent  his  pictures  chiedy  to  Swiss  exhibitions. 
H oweyer,  he  occasionally  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon  and 
won  seyeral  medals  there.  A number  of  his  works  have 
been  purchased  by  American  art  collectors. 


HENRY  CLAY  OX  THE  MLSSOURI  COMPROMISE 

By  P.  F.  Rothermcl 

Rothermel’s  picture  of  “ Henrv  Clay  on  the  Missouri 
Compromise”  commemorates  one  of  the  most  impressive 
occurrences  in  the  early  history  of  the  slavery  controversy 
in  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  great  incidents  in  the 
career  of  one  of  this  country’s  greatest  men.  In  the 
Congress  of  1819—20  Henry  Clay  was  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  figures.  He  was  then  in  the  prime  of  his 
manhood,  and  was  possessed  of  a splendid  national  prestige. 
Seeing  the  menace  of  the  controversy  over  the  question  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories,  which  were  one  day  to  he  erected 
into  States,  he  supported  the  measure  known  as  the  “ Mis- 
souri Compromise,”  of  which  he  is  often  regarded  as  the 
author  but  which  was  really  framed  by  Senator  Thomas,  of 
111  inois.  For  a time  the  measure  hung  lire  and  there  was 
doubt  of  its  adoption,  while  at  the  same  time  party  passions 
rose  higher  and  the  controversy  over  slavery  grew  more 
threatening  to  the  peace  of  the  nation.  Finally  Clay,  in 
a masterful  speech,  proposed  and  supported  an  amendment 
to  the  measure  in  hand,  and  by  the  sheer  force  of  his 
wonderful  oratory  and  the  authority  of  his  character,  car- 
ried it  through  to  enactment.  This  achievement  caused 
Clay  to  be  gratefully  known  as  “the  Great  Pacificator.” 

The  picture  is  a characteristic  portrait  of  Clay  at  the 
peroration  of  his  great  speech,  and  also  the  portraits  of 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  as  well  as  an  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  the  meeting  place  of  Congress  at  that  time. 
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THE  HOLY  HANDKERCHIEF  OF  ST.  VERONICA 

By  H.  U 'laiderlich 

According  to  Christian  tradition,  St.  \Tronica  was  the 
woman  whom  Jesus  in  one  of  His  miracles  cured  of  an 
issue  ot  blood  with  which  she  had  been  afflicted  for  many 
years  and  in  \ain  efforts  to  cure  which  she  had  spent  all 
her  money  upon  doctors.  The  miracle  is  related  in  St. 
Matthew’s  Gospel,  ix,  20.  She  was  in  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  ot  the  Crucihxion,  and  saw  Jesus  as  he  passed  out  to 
Calyary,  bearing  His  heayy  cross.  Pitying  Him,  she  gaye 
Him  her  handkerchief,  that  He  might  wipe  His  bloody 
and  sweaty  brow.  He  did  so,  and  then  returned  to  her 
the  cloth,  which  thereafter  toreyer  bore  the  impress  of  His 
face.  This  holy  handkerchief  was  endowed  with  curatiye 
power  and  many  miracles  were  wrought  with  it.  At  her 
death,  \"eronica  left  it  to  St.  Clement,  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter  at  Rome,  and  it  is  preseryed  to  this  day  in  St.  Peter’s 
Church  in  that  city.  In  other  yersions  ot  the  legend  ^Tr- 
onica  is  known  as  Berenice,  and  is  called  the  niece  of 
Herod,  and  in  still  others  she  is  made  a martyr  at  Antioch. 
The  handkerchief  was  made  the  subiect  ot  a famous 
painting  by  Murillo.  The  picture  of  it  presented  here  is 
a masterpiece,  and  the  line  work  ot  H.  \\  underlich. 
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THE  HORSE  FAIR 

By  Rosa  Bottheur 


Marie  Rosa  Boxheir  was  born  at 
Bordeaux,  France,  on  March  22,  1822, 
She  early  displayed  high  ability  as  an  artist, 
and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years  publicly 
exhibited  works  which  made  her  famous. 
In  1849  she  founded  in  Paris,  and  for  the 
remainder  ot  her  life  was  director  ot,  a 
Free  School  ot  Design  lor  Girls,  During 
the  German  inyasion  of  France,  in  1870, 
her  studio  and  residence  were  scrupulously 
respected  and  guarded  from  harm,  by  the 
personal  order  of  “Unser  Fritz,”  afterward 
Emperor  Frederick,  the  Noble,  of  Ger- 
many. She  produced  a great  number  of 
works,  many  ot  which  have  found  their 
way  to  galleries  in  the  United  States.  She 
died  on  May  26,  1899. 

“The  Horse  Fair,”  her  best  known 
picture,  is  a huge  canyas,  eight  feet  high 
and  nearly  sixteen  feet  long.  It  was 
painted  in  185'^,  and  was  purchased  by 
A.  T.  Stewart  and  placed  in  his  New  York 
mansion.  After  his  death  it  passed  into 
the  collection  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  in  New  York,  where  it  is  esteemed 
as  one  of  the  choicest  masterpieces.  Rosa 
Box H EUR  spent  eighteen  months  of  work 
upon  the  picture,  which  represents  a char- 
acteristic cayalcade  of  thoroughbreds  passing 
in  spirited  reyiew,  with  the  dome  ot  the 
Hotel  des  Inyalides  in  the  distance. 
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THE  IMMACE^LATE  CONX'EPTIOX 

By  Bartolomc  Esteban  Murillo 

Murillo,  the  greatest  master  of  the  Spanish  school  of 
art,  painted  a great  number  ot  religious  pictures,  and 
amono;  them  were  several  emblematic  of  the  Immacu- 
late  Conception  of  Marv,  the  mother  of  Jesus.  The 
most  famous  and  interesting  of  these  is  the  one  here- 
with reproduced  from  the  original,  which  hangs  in  the 
Louvre,  Paris,  and  is  a canvas  nine  feet  high  and  six 
feet  three  inches  broad.  It  was  painted  hv  Murillo  in 
1678,  tor  the  Hospital  de  los  \"enerables  Sacerdotes. 
During  the  Napoleonic  campaign  in  Spain  it  was  carried 
awav  hv  Marshal  Soult,  who  kept  it  as  his  own  private 
propertv,  and  in  182;  tried  to  sell  it  for  550,000,  but 
could  not  rind  a purchaser.  After  his  death  it  was  sold 
amid  other  belongings  of  his,  in  18^2,  and  was  pur- 
chased hv  the  French  Government  at  the  enormous 
price  of  5125,060,  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  anv 
picture  in  the  world  down  to  that  date. 

It  represents  the  \"irgin  standing  above  the  crescent 
moon,  looking  upward,  with  her  hands  crossed  upon 
her  breast,  and  surrounded  hv  manv  cherubs.  To  the 
devout  heart  it  reverentlv  recalls  the  subsequent  events 
of  an  immaculate  life,  the  cruel  tragedy  upon  the 
cross  and  the  redemption  of  a fallen  world. 

Bartolome  Esteban  Murillo  was  born  in  Seville 
on  Januarv  i,  1618,  and  died  there  on  April  3,  1682,  his 
death  resulting  from  a fall  from  a scatfold  which  he 
had  mounted  to  paint  the  upper  part  of  a picture.  He 
especially  excelled  in  religious  pictures,  and  in  the  par- 
ticular theme  of  the  picture  here  presented  he  so  far 
excelled  all  other  artists  as  to  win  for  himself  the  last- 
ing title  “Painter  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.” 
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IZAAK  WALTON  AND  HIS  PUPIL 

By  IWilter  Dendy  Sadler 

The  famous  old  patriarch  of  the  “gentle  sport”  of 
angling  finds  a particularly  sympathetic  delineator  in  Mr. 
Sadler,  who  is  himself  a coniirmed  and  most  successful 
fisherman.  The  scene  of  “ Izaak  W alton  and  His  Pupil” 
is  cast  in  rural  England,  beneath  a great  tree,  on  the  bank 
of  a stream,  in  a quiet  and  retired  pastoral  nook,  far  from 
the  tireless  strife  of  the  busy  ymrld,  with  an  air  of  dreamy 
stillness  and  of  repose  most  refreshing  alike  to  the  fondest 
aspiration  of  artist  or  poet,  as  well  as  to  the  knight  of  the 
rod  and  reel.  It  is  summer  time,  and  the  foliage  and  herb- 
age are  luxuriant.  W alton  is  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  diligently  intent  upon  baiting  a hook  in  the  most 
alluring  manner,  while  his  pupil,  a gay  and  handsome 
young  cayalier  richly  attired  in  yelyet  and  laces,  lies  at  full 
length  at  his  side  and  watches  him  carefully.  Near  them 
are  rod,  hag,  and  other  appliances,  and  at  their  feet  are 
some  fishes,  just  caught  by  the  skillful  master. 

W ALTER  Dexdy  Sadler,  the  painter  of  this  engaging 
scene,  was  horn  at  Dorking,  in  Surrey,  England,  on  May 
12,  1854.  He  studied  art  in  London  and  Diisseldorf,  and 
began  to  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1873,  he 

was  only  nineteen  years  old.  He  has  deyoted  himself 
almost  entirely  to  genre  works,  of  which  the  present  is  an 
admirable  specimen.  Other  well-known  products  of  his 
brush  are  “Darby  and  Joan,”  “Thursday,”  “The  New 
M ill,”  “,The  Widow’s  Birthday,”  “ Dummy  Whist,”  etc. 

In  all  his  works  Mr.  Sadler  shows  a close  sympathy 
with  human  life  in  its  many  phases,  and  a keen  apprecia- 
tion of  its  spirit,  whether  humorous  or  pathetic. 


JAMES  WATT 

By  David  Xeal 

The  present  picture  is  at  once  a portrait,  in  boyhood,  of 
one  ot  the  world’s  tamous  men  and  a fanciful  vet  realistic 
portrayal  ot  one  ot  the  most  signihcant  incidents  in  the 
history  of  science  and  industry.  The  story  of  James  Watt 
and  his  invention  ot  the  steam  engine  is  familiar  to  all. 
E nlike  some  such  legends,  it  is  quite  true.  The  story  is 
that  M att,  who  was  an  uncommonly  precocious  child 
and  who  at  the  ao;e  ot  tourteen  constructed  an  electrical 
machine,  was  impressed  with  the  power  ot  steam  by 
observing  the  torce  ot  the  jet  which  issued  trom  a boiling 
kettle,  and  musing  upon  it  was  led  to  make  the  improve- 
ments upon  the  primitive  engine  of  Newcomen  which 
fairly  entitle  him  to  tame  as  the  inventor  of  the  modern 
steam  engine.  He  also  planned  the  application  ot  steam 
power  to  the  propulsion  of  ships  and  railroad  trains,  and 
was  prevented  trom  making  such  application  practical 
in  advance  ot  Stephenson  and  Fulton  only  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  too  busy  with  the  construction  and  improvement 
of  stationary  engines  for  mining  and  factory  work. 

The  painting  by  David  Neal  shows  W att  as  a hand- 
some, studious-looking  lad  in  knickerbockers,  seated  by 
the  lire  over  which  a boiling  kettle  is  suspended  trom  a 
crane.  A book  is  on  his  knee,  and  others  are  piled  upon 
a seat  at  his  side,  with  papers  and  drawings  which  attest 
the  young  student’s  occupation.  The  picture  was  painted 
by  David  Neal,  the  American  artist,  in  1S74. 


JENA,  1806 

By  J.  L.  E.  Meissonier 

Among  the  battle  pictures  of  Napoleon’s  career  painted 
bv  ]ean  Louis  Ernest  Meissonier,  a conspicuous  place  is 
to  be  given  to  that  of  the  great  battle  of  Jena,  known  as 
“Jena,  1806.”  It  presents  at  once  a hne  picture  of  the 
extensive  held  of  battle,  and  also  one  of  Napoleon  himself 
in  his  characteristic  isolation.  The  Emperor  is  seen  near 
the  centre  of  the  picture,  muffled  in  his  great  gray  coat, 
and  mounted  upon  his  white  Arabian  charger,  overlooking 
the  vast  battle  which  is  raging  beyond  and  below  him. 
Behind  him  are  a number  of  marshals  and  other  officers, 
mounted,  and  straining  their  vision  to  perceive  the  progress 
of  the  tide  of  battle.  The  contending  armies  are  mingled 
in  a confused  mass  in  the  distance,  half  hidden  with  clouds 
of  smoke.  The  whole  effect  is  one  of  martial  grandeur 
and  strenuous  action,  linked  with  the  repose  of  the  assured 
conqueror. 

Jena,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Napoleon’s  battles.  It  was  fought  on  October  14,  1806, 
at  the  town  of  that  name,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe- 
Weimar-Eisenach,  on  the  river  Saale.  The  decisive  con- 
flict occurred  on  and  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  just  outside 
of  the  town.  It  resulted  in  a complete  victory  for 
Napoleon,  and  in  the  utter  crushing  of  Prussia,  and  for 
several  years  thereafter  the  whole  of  northern  Cjermany 
was  helpless  and  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon.  Jena 
was  the  one  great  disaster  to  Prussian  arms  which  Bismarck 
and  Moltke  in  after  years  determined  to  avenge,  and  did, 
at  Sedan,  with  the  capture  of  90,000  men. 
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JOHN  BROWN 

By  Thomas  Ilovenden 

The  character  and  career  of  John  Brown  have  formed 
the  subject  ot  much  controversy,  and  will  probably  never 
he  fully  agreed  upon.  Some  regard  his  famous  raid  upon 
Harper’s  Ferry  as  an  act  ot  the  noblest  heroism,  while  to 
others  it  seems  a mad  mixture  of  folly  and  crime.  With 
such  questions  we  need  not  at  present  concern  ourselves. 
The  tact  is  indisputable  that  he  at  the  last  went  to  meet 
his  doom  upon  the  scaffold  with  a singularly  dignilied  and 
serene  demeanor.  Whether  or  not  he  was  a hero  and  a 
martyr,  even  his  strongest  foes  confess  that  he  died  like  a 
hero  and  a martyr. 

The  pathetic  picture  by  Thomas  Hovexdex  represents 
with  exceptional  lidelitv  an  actual  incident  of  his  last 
hours.  On  the  day  of  his  execution  he  was  led  from  the 
jail  to  the  scaffold,  with  his  hands  pinioned,  and  with 
military  guards  all  about  him.  As  he  descended  the  steps 
of  the  jail  a negro  woman  made  her  way  through  the 
crowd,  hearing  her  baby  in  her  arms.  The  grim  old 
warrior  of  the  Kansas  war  was  unable  to  extend  his  arms, 
but  he  leaned  over  to  the  child  and  kissed  it  upon  the 
brow  as  a token  of  his  love  for  the  race  for  whose  emanci- 
pation from  slavery  he  was  at  that  moment  going  to  his 
death. 

The  manly  pathos  of  this  remarkable  hut  feeling 
incident  touched  the  hearts  of  his  guards,  so  that  no 
effort  was  made  to  restrain  him  or  to  rebuke  the  woman 
who  saw  in  him  the  potential  savior  of  her  race. 
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JOHN  KNX)X  PREACHINXt  BEFORE  THE  LORDS 
OF  THE  CONGREGATION 

By  Sir  Dai  iJ  Ullkie 

The  ligure  of  John  Knox,  the  Reformer,  looms  large 
and  dominant  in  Scottish  history.  Scarcely  has  Caledonia, 
land  ot  great  men,  produced  a more  forcetul  character. 
Landing  upon  its  shores  a proscribed  outlaw',  doomed  to  be 
burned  at  the  stake,  he  made  himselt  by  the  sheer  force  ot 
intellectual  greatness  and  spiritual  teryor,  the  master  ot  the 
country,  dictating  policies  of  reform  to  soyereign  and  to 
Parliament. 

Our  picture  show's  him  in  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
incidents  of  his  life,  preaching  to  the  Lords  ot  the  Con- 
gregation, with  an  impressiyeness  and  intensity  ot  zeal 
w'hich  moyed  eyery  heart  of  his  distinguished  audience 
and  made  the  orator  conqueror. 

The  picture  is  one  of  the  historical  masterpieces  ot  Sir 
Dacid  Wilkie,  the  great  Scottish  painter,  w'ho  w'as  born 
in  Fiteshire  in  178^  and  died  at  Ciibraltar  in  1841. 
W'  ILKIE  W'as  educated  in  art  in  Edinburg  and  in  London. 
He  began  with  portrait  painting,  but  soon  took  up  genre 
and  historical  w'ork  w'ith  signal  success.  At  the  age  ot 
tw'enty-one  he  produced  a picture  w hich  made  him  tamous, 
and  thenceforth  he  \yas  one  of  fortune’s  tayorites.  His 
art  had  a w'ide  range  of  suhiect  and  style,  and  he  w'as  a 
prolilic  painter.  His  w'orks  are  to  be  found  in  the 
National  Gallery,  in  London,  in  the  New'  Pinakothek  at 
Munich,  and  in  other  notable  galleries. 

The  picture  of  “ John  Knox  Preaching  before  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation,”  and  which  is  herewith  linely 
reproduced,  hangs  in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 
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JOSEPH  SOLD  BY  HIS  BRETHREN 

By  Horace  I'eruet 

The  “ \Trnet  Dvnastv  ” is  unique  in  the  history  of 
painting.  In  many  cases  father  and  son  haye  been  suc- 
cessful painters.  But  no  other  case  is  to  he  recalled  in 
which  a family  in  each  of  four  successiye  generations  pro- 
duced a painter  of  commanding  eminence.  The  lirst  of 
these  was  Antoine  \Trnet,  a famous  decoratiye  painter 
of  the  lirst  part  of  the  seyenteenth  century.  His  son, 
Joseph  \ ernet,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Erench  art 
world  in  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  and  was  the 
foremost  marine  painter  of  his  time.  After  him  came 
his  son.  Carle  \"ernet,  an  eminent  painter  of  historical  and 
animal  subjects.  Last  and  greatest  of  all  came  Carle 
\Trnet’s  son,  Emile  Jeax  Horace  \Trxet,  who  was 
horn  in  Paris  on  June  1789,  and  died  there  on  Janu- 
ary 17,  186^.  He  was  one  of  the  first  of  French  painters 
to  abandon  the  classical  style  of  Dayid  and  adopt  the 
natural  or  realistic  style  of  the  present  day.  He  painted 
with  great  success  military,  oriental  and  Biblical  scenes, 
one  of  the  latter  of  which  is  the  masterpiece  here 
reproduced. 

“ Joseph  Sold  by  his  Brethren”  was  painted  by  A'erxet 
in  1852,  and  portrays  with  striking  realism  one  of  the 
best-known  incidents  in  Old  Testament  history.  A char- 
acteristic group  of  herdsmen  and  traders  is  gathered  by 
the  side  of  the  well  into  which  Joseph  had  been  cast. 
One  of  the  brothers  is  receiying  the  money  as  it  is  counted 
out,  while  another  is  dabbling  Joseph’s  coat  in  the  blood 
of  a slain  goat.  In  the  distance  is  seen  the  caracan,  by 
which  the  captiye  is  to  be  borne  to  Egypt. 
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THE  JUDGMENT  OF  SOLOMON 

liy  Raphael 

A memorable  incident  in  Biblical  history  is  that  of 
“The  Judgment  ot  Solomon,”  in  which  that  wise  King 
was  called  upon  to  decide  to  which  of  two  women  a living 
babe  belonged  and  to  which  ot  them  a dead  babe  belonged. 
His  ready  wit  inspired  him  to  order  an  executioner  to  cut 
the  living  child  in  two  with  his  sword,  and  give  half  to 
each  claimant — well  knowing  that  there  would  be  no  need 
ot  tullilling  the  sentence.  The  executioner  prepared  to 
do  his  dreadtul  work,  but  at  that  instant  the  true  mother 
revealed  herselt  bv  requesting  that  the  child  be  given 
to  the  other,  preferring  to  lose  her  child  rather  than  see  it 
slain.  “ When  Solomon  answered  and  said,  ‘ Give  her  the 
living  child  and  in  no  wise  slav  it.  She  is  its  mother.’ 
And  all  Israel  heard  ot  the  judgment  which  the  King  had 
judged,  and  they  feared  the  King,  for  they  saw  that  the 
judgment  of  God  was  in  him.” 

Raphael’s  fresco  painting  of  the  scene  shows  the  King 
upon  his  throne.  Before  him  is  the  executioner  with 
drawn  sword  and  holding  the  living  child  bv  its  foot,  the 
dead  child  lying  upon  the  door  at  his  feet.  The  true 
mother  of  the  living  child  is  in  the  background,  rushing 
forward  at  the  critical  moment  to  save  its  life,  while  the 
false  claimant  kneels  in  the  foreground,  still  supplicating 
Solomon. 

This  picture  was  painted  bv  Raphael  in  1511,  and  is 
therefore  one  of  his  later  works.  It  is  on  the  ceiling  of 
the  Camera  del  Segnatura,  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome. 
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LA  CIGALE 

By  Edouard  Bisson 


The  fable  of  the  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper  is  an  ancient 
one,  known  to  the  world  in  many  versions,  but  all  to  one 
edect.  All  summer  long  the  industrious  ant  toiled  at  lav- 
ing up  a store  ot  provisions  for  the  winter  season,  while 
the  merrv  grasshopper  spent  the  time  in  singing  and  dan- 
cing. At  last  the  summer  passed  and  frost  and  snow 
came  on,  and  the  ant  was  sate  and  warm  in  her  well 
stocked  house,  while  the  poor  grasshopper  was  left  to 
perish  of  the  cold. 

The  table  has  formed  the  theme  of  manv  a poem,  and 
ot  more  than  one  plav  or  opera.  It  has  also  served  to 
inspire  the  brushes  of  painters.  One  of  the  most  effec- 
tive pictorial  treatments  of  it  is  that  of  Edouard  Bisson, 
the  eminent  painter  of  ideal  and  allegorical  subjects.  He 
has  chosen  to  make  in  his  picture  a direct  application  of 
the  theme  to  human  life.  His  Grasshopper,  or  “ La 
Cigale,”  is  a beautiful  voting  woman,  who  has  been  prod- 
igal of  fortune,  time,  and  what  not.  Now  in  the  scanty 
remnants  of  her  tinerv,  and  holding  fast  the  mandolin  to 
whose  music  she  has  so  often  danced  and  sung,  she  shivers, 
forsaken  and  alone,  in  the  cold  blast  of  winter  and  under 
the  tailing  hakes  of  snow. 

The  expression  of  countenance  is  particularly  effective, 
showing  not  profound  anguish,  but  merely  the  halt- 
surprised,  half-apathetic  resignation  of  the  light,  gay  mind 
which  was  made  for  pleasure  alone,  and  is  incapable, 
in  her  present  forlorn  condition,  ot  comprehending  the 
graver  realities  of  life. 

The  picture  was  painted  bv  Bisson  in  1890. 
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LANDING  OF  COLUMBUS 

By  John  I'andcriyn 


The  successful  climax  ot  the  world’s  greatest  voyage 
ot  discovery  is  the  subject  ot  Vaxderlyx’s  painting 
here  reproduced.  It  is  the  “ Landing  of  Columbus.” 
It  depicts  the  lirst  landing  ot  the  great  Admiral  and  his 
followers  on  American  soil,  San  Salvador,  or  Watling’s 
Island,  or  whatever  it  was.  Columbus,  of  course,  stands 
toremost.  In  his  right  hand  is  his  drawn  sword,  and  in 
his  left  the  banner  of  Leon  and  Castile.  His  hat  lies  at 
his  feet,  and  with  upturned  and  bared  brow  he  proclaims 
the  sovereio;ntv  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  over  the  new 
land.  Behind  him  are  grouped  his  tollowers,  as  they 
disembark  trom  the  boats,  some  ot  them  tailing  prostrate 
upon  the  ground,  while  in  the  background,  at  the  right, 
are  a number  of  naked  savages,  some  looking  with 
wonder  at  the  strangers  and  some  tailing  prostrate  as  if 
in  adoration. 

This  impressive  picture  was  painted  to  the  order  of 
the  L nited  States  Government,  and  adorns  the  rotunda 
ot  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  It  measures  twelve  by 
eighteen  feet,  and  the  price  paid  to  the  artist  was  5 10,000. 
It  was  selected  by  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  be  engraved  and  printed 
upon  the  hacks  of  hve-dollar  national  hank  notes. 

The  artist,  Johx  \"axderlyx,  was  born  at  Kingston, 
N.  V.,  in  October,  1776,  and  died  there  on  September 
2^,  1852.  He  was  a pupil  of  Gilbert  Stuart,  and 
devoted  himself  to  portrait  and  historical  painting,  with 
much  success.  He  set  into  inextricable  linancial 
troubles,  however,  late  in  life,  through  the  unfortunate 
enterprise  of  exhibiting  panoramas  in  a building  in  City 
Hall  Park,  New  York  City,  and  died  in  poverty. 
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THE  LAST  REBELS 

By  J J.  Benjamin- Constant 


One  of  Benjamin-Constant’s  most 
impressive  Moorish  scenes  is  that  of  “ The 
Last  Rebels,”  herewith  reproduced.  The 
principal  chiettains  of  some  revolting  tribes, 
living  and  dead,  are  brought  before  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco  at  the  gate  of  his  capital, 
that  he  may  triumph  over  them  and  pro- 
nounce sentence  upon  them.  The  scene, 
which  is  presented  with  all  the  barbaric 
attributes  of  medieval  pomp  and  power,  is 
a characteristic  one  of  that  countrv,  and  is 
depicted  with  dramatic  skill. 

The  victorious  Sultan,  proudly  mounted 
on  his  steed,  and  guarded  by  a host  of 
faithful  retainers,  yiews  with  the  air  of  a 
conqueror,  the  helpless  attitude  of  his  yic- 
tims,  the  surviyors  of  whom  anxiously  await 
the  dread  decree  of  their  relentless  captor. 

Jean  J.  Ben  jamin-Constant,  who  ranks 
as  a genre  painter,  but  who  has  done  much 
hue  portrait  and  historical  work,  was  born 
in  Paris  on  June  lo,  1845,  ^ pupil 

of  Cabanel.  He  has  confined  himself 
largely  to  Oriental  and  Moorish  subjects, 
which  he  handles  with  the  power  of  a 
master.  He  has  also  painted  some  Shakes- 
pearean scenes. 

“The  Last  Rebels”  was  exhibited  at  the 
Paris  Salon  of  i 880.  It  coyers  a canyas  fye 
leet  eight  inches  by  eleyen  leet  four  inches. 
It  hangs  in  the  Luxembourg  Museum. 
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THE  LAST  SUPPER 

By  Leonardo  da  I 'inci 


“ The  L.ast  Supper,”  bv  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
is  one  ot  those  pictures  which  bv  the  common 
consent  ot  the  world  stand  incomparable  and 
supreme  in  the  realm  ot  inspired  art.  It  is 
painted  on  the  wall  of  the  refectory  of  the 
Convent  ot  S.  M.  delle  Grazie  at  Milan,  Italy, 
and  was  much  damaged  \\'hen  the  room  was 
turned  into  a stable  bv  Napoleon’s  troops  in 
1796.  It  measures  fourteen  feet  ten  inches  by 
twenty-eight  teet  three  inches,  and  is  thus  more 
than  life  size, 

Christ  and  the  Disciples  are  shown  seated  at 
a table.  Christ  is  in  the  centre.  At  His  right, 
in  a group,  are  John,  with  downcast  tace,  Judas, 
eagerly  whispering  in  his  ear,  and  Peter,  full 
bearded  and  leaning  back  as  he  looks  at  the 
Alaster.  At  the  extreme  right,  in  another  group, 
are  Andrew,  with  hands  upraised,  James,  the 
Younger,  and  Bartholomew,  standing  at  the  end 
of  the  table.  At  the  left  of  Christ,  in  a group, 
are  Thomas,  with  upraised  linger,  James,  the 
Elder,  and  Philip.  Further  to  the  left,  in  an- 
other group,  are  Matthew,  with  arms  extended, 
Thaddeus,  and  Simon,  who  is  seated  at  the  end 
of  the  table.  Through  the  open  windows 
behind  them  a landscape  is  visible.  The  picture 
was  linished  in  1498.  Owing  to  defective  ma- 
terial used,  it  has  been  retouched  several  times. 

Of  the  artist,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  old  masters,  it  would 
be  superfluous  here  to  speak. 
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LEAVING  THE  HILLS 

By  Joseph  Farquharson 


Joseph  Earqeh  arson,  one  of  the  popular 
artists  ot  Great  Britain,  is  a son  of  Erancis  Ear- 
quharson,  ot  Einzean,  and  is  an  associate  of  the 
Roval  Academy.  His  studio  is  in  London,  and 
he  has  been  a frequent  and  successful  contributor 
to  the  exhibitions  ot  the  Roval  Academy,  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Oils,  and  other  con- 
temporary collections  of  art,  in  all  of  which  his 
works  attract  great  interest. 

He  excels  in  landscapes  and  animal  scenes,  and 
has  produced  a number  of  noteworthy  pictures  of 
those  classes.  Perhaps  none  of  them  is  liner  in 
conception  and  execution  than  “ Leaving  the 
Hills.”  This  portrays  a familiar  pastoral  scene  in 
Scotland.  A great  dock  ot  sheep,  led  by  stately 
rams,  is  slowly  making  its  way  along  a road  on 
the  open  moor  at  the  toot  of  a range  of  hills 
discernible  in  the  background.  A tew  of  the 
sheep  show  an  inclination  to  stray  aside  and 
browse,  but  the  great  mass  keeps  on,  placidly 
marching  from  the  pasture  among  the  hills  to  the 
lowland  fold.  At  the  rear  ot  the  dock  the  shep- 
herd is  seen,  wrapped  in  his  plaid  and  carrying 
his  stalE,  evidently  absorbed  in  quiet  communion 
with  his  thoughts  amid  the  unbroken  silence  ot 
the  everlasting  hills. 

The  picture  presents  a dne  contrast  to  the  same 
artist’s  “ Over  Snowdelds,  Waste  and  Pathless,” 
which  shows  a smaller  dock  of  sheep  wandering 
aimlessly  over  bleak  delds  of  trackless  snow  with- 
out either  a shepherd  or  a guide. 
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THE  LION’S  BRIDE 

By  Gabriel  Max. 


The  romantic  tragedv  ot  Uhland’s  famous  poem, 
“ Die  Loewenbraut”  or  “The  Lion’s  Bride”  is  repre- 
sented in  Gabriel  Max’s  picture  of  the  same  name. 
The  young  woman  is  the  daughter  of  the  keeper  of 
the  menagerie,  and  has  become  so  familiar  with  the 
great  lion  as  to  be  able  to  enter  his  cage  daily  and 
caress  him  with  impunity,  and  the  lion  on  his  part 
has  become  ardently  attached  to  her.  But  she  has 
engaged  herselt  to  marry  the  man  of  her  heart’s 
choice,  and  the  wedding  day  has  come.  On  the 
morning  ot  that  day  she  goes,  for  the  last  time,  to  the 
lion’s  cage,  to  bid  her  teline  friend  farewell.  In  some 
way  the  great  creature  diyines  her  errand,  and  under- 
stands that  she  is  about  to  be  married,  and  that  thus  he 
will  be  toreyer  depriyed  of  her  yisits.  In  a transport 
of  passionate  jealousy  he  kills  her,  rather  than  let  her 
go  to  her  betrothed,  and  now  lies  by  her  liteless  torm, 
holding  it  with  one  huge  paw,  and  glaring  deriantlv 
through  his  glassy  green  eyes,  at  the  horrihed  lo\er 
who  has  come  rushing  up  to  the  cage,  gun  in  hand. 
But  the  opportune  moment  ot  her  deliyerance  is  gone 
forever,  and  the  inanimate  body  of  his  betrothed  tells 
the  sad  story  ot  brutish  treachery  born  of  conhding 
but  misplaced  contidence. 

Gabriel  M AX,  a history  and  genre  painter  of  rare 
merits,  was  born  in  Prague  on  August  2:;,  1840.  He 
studied  under  many  masters,  including  Piloty.  He 
began  exhibiting  in  1867,  and  he  soon  acquired  a 
widespread  and  most  honorable  fame.  A number  ot 
his  paintings  haye  found  their  wav  to  the  United  States ; 
some  are  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York. 
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LUCREZIA  BORGIA  DANX'IXG  BEFORE 

THE  POPE 

By  H.  Kaulbach 

There  are  tew  characters  in  history  which  have 
been  more  detested,  but  probably  without  due  cause, 
than  Lucrezia  Borgia,  who  is  equally  renowned  tor 
her  beauty,  her  talents  and  her  vices,  but  who  proba- 
bly deserves  to  be  most  known  tor  her  mistortunes. 
She  was  a sister  ot  the  infamous  Caesar  Borgia,  who 
was  a cardinal  and  at  one  time  master  of  the  greater 
part  ot  Italy.  She  was  undoubtedly  a woman  of 
extraordinary  beauty  and  grace,  and  ot  much  intel- 
lectual ability,  and  she  was  a patron  of  letters  and  art. 
History  has  held  her  guilty  of  systematic  murders  by 
means  ot  poison,  but  proof  of  her  guilt  is  lacking 
and  the  latest  researches  indicate  that  she  was  inno- 
cent ot  most  ot  the  misdeeds  charged  against  her. 
She  was  three  times  married,  to  men  not  of  her  own 
choice,  and  seems  to  have  been  a victim  ot  the 
political  schemes  and  tyranny  of  her  brother. 

Kaul bach’s  rich  and  sensuous  picture  represents 
her  performing  a graceful  dance  in  the  presence  ot 
the  Pope  and  various  dignitaries  of  Church  and  State. 
Musicians  are  playing  in  the  gallery,  and  a dwarted 
old  woman  bears  one  end  ot  a great  rope  ot  dowers 
which  the  tair  dancer  carries  and  uses  in  her  posings. 
Noticeably  effective  in  the  picture  is  the  artist’s 
delineation  of  the  eager,  intent  interest  and  spell- 
bound admiration  of  the  distinguished  company  as  the 
dancer  poses  in  the  midst  ot  one  ot  her  most  gracetul 
and  bewitching  rigures.  The  picture  is  an  admirable 
representation  of  the  costumes  and  decorations  ot  those 
days,  and  as  a historical  portrait  study  is  interesting. 
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PATRICK  HENRY’S  “TREASON”  SPEECH— 1765 

By  P.  F.  Rothermcl 

The  scene  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  picture  by  P. 
F.  Rothermel  is  one  of  the  most  famous  in  early  Ameri- 
can history,  and  was  by  no  means  least  in  importance  to 
the  Thirteen  Colonies.  It  occurred  in  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, ot  the  Colony  of  Virginia,  on  May  29,  1765.  The 
British  Stamp  Act  was  under  discussion.  Sentiment  was 
unfayorable  to  the  act,  but  no  one  was,  for  a time,  bold 
enough  to  propose  resistance  to  it.  At  last,  Patrick 

Henry,  a young  Scotchman  from  Louisa  County,  who  had 
been  elected  nine,  days  before  and  was  on  that  day  just 
twenty-nine  years  old,  moyed  resolutions  declaring  the 
rights  of  the  Colony  and  pronouncing  the  Stamp  Act 
unconstitutional  and  subyersiye  of  liberty.  All  the  leading 
men  in  the  House  opposed  these  resolutions  as  danger- 
ous. But  Henry  supported  them  in  a speech  which 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  present,  said  Was  the  most 
eloquent  he  eyer  heard. 

The  climax  of  that  speech  is  portrayed  in  the  picture. 
“ Capsar,”  exclaimed  Henry,  “had  his  Brutus;  Charles 
the  First  his  Cromwell;  and  George  the  Third  — ” 
Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  Speaker  with  the  cry  of 
“Treason!”  which  was  repeated  by  others  in  the  hall. 
But  the  intrepid  orator  continued,  “ George  the  Third 
may  profit  by  their  example ! If  this  be  treason,  make  the 
most  of  it ! ” 

That  speech  caused  the  resolution  to  be  adopted  and 
made  Henry  the  leader  of  the  patriotic  party  in  Virginia. 
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MACBETH  AND  THE  WITCHES 

By  Carl  von  Haffien 

The  picture  of  “ Macbeth  and  the  Witches  ” represents 
not  Macbeth’s  visit  to  the  witches’  cavern  after  his  crime 
was  done,  but  rather  the  appearance  ot  the  “ weird  sisters” 
to  him  and  his  companion  Banquo  upon  the  open  heath, 
near  Forres,  as  the  two  ride  homeward  after  the  battle. 
The  strange  figures  had  the  appearance  of  women,  except 
that  they  had  beards,  and  their  withered  skins  and  wild 
attire  made  them  look  not  like  anv  earthly  creatures. 
Macbeth  tirst  addressed  them,  when  they,  seemingly 
offended,  laid  each  one  her  choppy  huger  upon  her  skinny 
lips  in  token  of  silence.  The  incident  is  powerfully  set 
forth  in  the  third  scene  of  the  hrst  act  of  the  play.  The 
witches  greet  Macbeth  in  the  familiar  lines: 

All  hail,  Macbeth  ! Hail  to  thee,  Thane,  of  Glamis  ! 

All  hail,  Macbeth  ! Hail  to  thee.  Thane  of  Cawdor  ! 

All  hail,  Macbeth  ! That  shalt  be  King  hereafter  ! 

Before  he  reaches  home,  Macbeth  linds  the  hrst  and 
second  greetings  fulhlled,  and  then  there  takes  root  in  his 
mind  the  infernal  seed  of  ambition  to  realize  the  third, 
from  which  proceeds  his  crime  and  which  is  followed  by 
the  fearful  catastrophe  ot  the  tragedy. 

The  picture  is  weird  and  grim  in  the  extreme.  Upon 
a “blasted  heath,”  close  by  some  gloomy  rocks,  the  three 
witches  appear  before  Macbeth  and  Banquo,  whose  horses 
rear  and  plunge  at  the  ominous  spectacle.  The  sky  is 
overcast,  and  all  nature  portends  some  forbidden  deed. 

Carl  vox  Hafften,  the  painter,  was  born  at  Mhsmar, 
iVIecklenburg,  on  Januarv  29,  1834.  He  devoted  himself 
to  landscape  painting,  and  spent  much  time  in  Scotland, 
where  he  gained  the  familiarity  with  “ Caledonia,  stern  and 
wild”  so  well  shown  in  this  painting. 


MADAME  RECAMIER 

By  Francois  P.  Gerard 


Amid  the  storm  and  stress  of  Napoleonic  times,  there 
were  tew  personages  in  Erance  so  engaging  and  so  pleasantly 
remembered  as  Mine,  Recamier,  the  beautiful  and  amiable 
wife  ot  a Paris  banker  and  the  mistress  ot  a salon  fre- 
quented by  Chateaubriand  and  other  foremost  intellectual 
leaders  of  the  age.  The  causes  which  brought  upon  her 
Napoleon’s  displeasure,  and  which  led  to  her  banishment 
from  Paris  by  him  were  altogether  creditable  to  her,  and 
indeed  add  to  the  esteem  in  which  her  name  is  held. 
Upon  the  tinal  fall  of  Napoleon  she  returned  to  Paris  and 
resumed  her  leadership  of  that  which  was  at  once  purest 
and  brightest  in  Parisian  society.  Her  beauty  of  person 
has  long  been  proverbial.  It  may  confidently  be  added 
that  in  every  sphere  of  life  she  was  no  less  beautiful  in 
mind  and  soul. 

Mine.  Recamier  and  her  salon  have  been  the  subject  of 
many  pictures.  As  a portrait  probably  the  best  is  that  by 
Erancois  Pascal  Gerard,  the  eminent  historical  and 
portrait  painter  of  her  own  time.  He  painted  many  royal 
personages,  including  Napoleon  in  his  coronation  robes, 
but  none  of  them  more  worthy  ot  the  best  efforts  of  his 
genius  than  this  lovely  woman. 

The  portrait,  which  shows  Mine.  Recamier  seated  upon 
a chair,  is  in  arrangement  and  accessories  severely  simple. 
It  serves,  however,  as  an  excellent  and  taithtul  depictment 
ot  the  costumes  of  that  time,  and  of  the  distinguished  air 
borne  by  a social  leader  under  the  Empire. 


MADONNA 

By  Xaihanael  Sichel 


Of  painting  Madonnas,  as  ot  the  making  of  books,  there 
seems  to  he  no  end.  Innumerable  are  the  painters  who 
have  essayed  this  tenderest  of  themes.  Some  have  indulged 
the  imagination  to  the  utmost  extent,  and  portrayed  vision 
and  fancies  accompanied  with  ideal  surroundings  and 
accessories  bewildering  to  the  senses.  Others  have  aimed 
at  a realism  of  the  most  practical  kind.  Perhaps  we  mav 
sav  that  in  such  work  each  painter  has  produced  largely  a 
reriection  of  his  own  mind,  or  a portrayal  of  his  own 
thoughts  concerning  the  Mother  of  Jesus  and  in  each 
instance  has  labored  religiously  to  execute  a taithtul  pre- 
sentment of  his  divine  conception. 

The  engaging  work  before  us  seems  to  aim  at  a middle 
course  between  imagination  and  naturalism.  It  is  stamped 
with  the  beauty  ot  exquisite  idealism,  and  vet  is  devoid  of 
the  supernatural  and  is  invested  throughout  with  natural 
life.  The  Holy  Mother  is  simply  a real,  living  woman,  of 
the  present  day,  beautiful,  refined  and  noble  of  mien. 
The  Holy  Child  is  a rosy,  chubby  hahy  hoy,  akin  to  the 
thousands  of  our  own  observation.  \\  ere  it  not  for  the 
slight  indication  of  haloes  around  their  heads,  the  pair 
might  serve  as  portraits  of  a present  day  mother  and  child. 
And  why  not ' In  no  way  could  the  sympathetic  humanity 
of  Christ  be  better  indicated. 

Nathanael  Sichel,  the  artist,  was  horn  at  Mentz  on 
January  8,  1844,  and  has  done  chiedy  historical  and 
portrait  work.  The  present  work  emphatically  bespeaks 
the  portrait  painter  rather  than  the  religious  visionary. 


THE  MADONNA  DI  SAN  SISTO 

By  Raphael 

Raphael,  or  Raffaello,  who  was  born  at  Urbino 
on  April  6,  1483,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1520,  was 
probably  the  most  famous  painter  the  world  has  known. 
So  great  is  his  renown  that  men  speak  of  him  simply 
as  Raphael,  ignoring  the  fact  that  he  possessed  any  other 
name.  His  family  name,  howeyer,  was  Santi,  he  having 
been  the  son  and  pupil  of  Giovanni  Santi.  He  was  also  a 
pupil  of  Perugino.  But  above  all  he  was  his  own  teacher, 
and  he  attained  in  his  religicus  paintings  the  supreme 
height  of  human  genius  in  pictorial  art. 

The  glorious  “ Madonna  di  San  Sisto,”  or  “ Sistine 
Madonna,”  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  perhaps  the  best 
known  of  all  Raphael’s  works,  and  is  worthy  of  such 
distinction.  All  possible  eulogy  fails  to  do  justice  to  the 
incomparable  masterpiece,  which  we  may  pronounce  the 
most  perfect  picture  ever  painted.  The  \hrgin  and  the 
Holy  Child  occupy  the  centre  ot  the  scene  with  St.  Barbara 
at  the  right  and  Pope  Sixtus  II.  at  the  left.  At  the  foot 
are  two  angels,  while  a cloud  of  cherubim  surrounds  the 
\hrgin  and  the  Child. 

Raphael  painted  this,  entirely  with  his  own  hand  and 
without  any  preliminary  study  or  sketches,  in  1518,  for 
the  Church  of  the  Monastery  of  San  Sisto,  at  Piacenza. 
The  monks  sold  it  for  40,000  crowns,  in  1754,  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland.  It  is  now 
enshrined  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  among  other  famous 
pictures.  It  covers  a canvas  nine  feet  ten  inches  high 
by  seven  feet  live  inches  wide.  No  religious  portrayal 
is  more  familiar  to  the  art  world  than  this. 
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MAGDALENE 

By  Potnpeo  Battoni 


The  “ Magdalene  ” of  Pompeo  Battoni  has  long 
been  an  object  of  universal  admiration  for  the  beauty  of 
the  drawing  and  the  pathos  of  the  conception.  The 
“ Magdalene  ” is  portrayed  as  an  exquisitely  beautiful 
woman  who,  in  penitence  has  lied  to  the  desert  to  liye 
the  life  ot  a hermit  in  a rude  cayern,  withdrawn  from 
the  allurements  ot  the  world,  the  liesh  and  the  deyil. 
She  is  shown  lying  upon  the  ground  and  rocks,  her 
long  golden  tresses  tailing  loosely  oyer  her  shoulders, 
with  clasped  hands,  intently  poring  upon  the  pages  of 
some  holy  book  which  lies  open  betore  her,  and  the 
top  of  it  resting  upon  a skull.  Her  countenance  is 
sweetly  expressive  ot  earnest  and  concentrated  thought 
over  the  inspiring  promises  ot  the  sacred  volume  filled 
with  the  spiritual  consolation  and  solace  so  precious  to 
the  wants  of  her  erring  soul. 

The  notable  contrast  between  her  beauty  and  the 
repulsiye  sayagery  ot  her  surroundings  is  most  striking 
and  effectiye. 

The  painter,  the  Cayaliere  Pompeo  Battoni,  was 
one  of  the  foremost  artists  ot  the  Roman  school  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  diyiding  the  honors  ot  leadership 
with  Raphael  Nunzo.  He  painted  many  historical 
pieces  and  miniatures,  but  is  perhaps  most  widely 
known  for  his  portraits,  ot  which  he  produced  many; 
among  his  subjects  being  many  ot  the  most  eminent 
men  and  women  of  his  time.  He  was  born  at  Lucca, 
Italy,  on  February  5,  1708,  and  died  in  Rome  on 
February  4,  1787. 

His  line  picture  of  the  “Magdalene”  is  one  of  the 
most  attractiye  ornaments  ot  the  Dresden  Gallery. 
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MARIE  ANTOINETTE  LED  TO  EXECUTION 

By  George  Cain 

The  execution  ot  Marie  Antoinette  must  ever  be  re- 
garded as  one  ot  the  crowning  horrors  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  its  Reign  of  Terror.  The  hapless  (^leen 
was  the  daughter  of  the  illustrious  Maria  Theresa  of 
Austria,  In  morals  she  was  pure  and  in  nature  noble  and 
generous,  hut  she  did  not  until  the  last  davs  of  her  life 
exhibit  the  heroism  ot  her  mother.  During  the  early  part 
of  her  life  in  France  she  was  light-hearted  and  thoughtless, 
and  at  the  same  time  proud  and  haughty,  and  not  at  all  in 
sympathy  with  the  people.  She  kept  herself  pure  from 
the  monstrous  yices  of  the  court,  hut  it  was  ineyitable  that 
popular  blame  tor  them  should  he  tixed  upon  her  by  the 
demagogues. 

W hen  at  last  the  royal  tamily  were  arrested,  wrath  was 
directed  more  bitterly  against  her  than  against  the  King. 
When  she  was  put  on  trial  tor  her  lite  she  was  insulted  in 
an  unspeakably  toul  manner,  and  the  outrage  roused  all  the 
latent  heroism  in  her  nature.  Her  rebuke  of  her  insulter 
was  scathing.  Her  demeanor  in  the  Conciergerie  prison 
was  heroic  and  patient.  And  her  hearing  when  she  was 
led  to  the  scatfold  was  sublime.  The  painting  gives  in 
her  attitude  a tine  suggestion  ot  the  courage  and  tortitude 
with  which  she  heard  her  death  sentence  and  taced  the 
tury  ot  the  mob  tor  two  hours  on  the  ride  trom  prison  to 
guillotine.  This  appalling  tragedy  occurred  on  October  i6, 
179^^,  and  more  perhaps  than  anything  else  hardened  the 
hearts  of  all  Europe  against  the  Revolutionists. 


MARRIAGE  OF  XAPOLEOX  AXD  MARIE  LOUISE 

By  Georges  Rouget 


The  “ Marriage  ot  Napoleon  and  Alarie  Louise”  repre- 
sents one  of  the  latest  and  strongest  moves  made  hv  Napo- 
leon to  assure  the  permanence  of  the  dynasty  which  he 
had  founded.  He  divorced  Josephine,  the  wife  who 
loved  him  and  whom  he  loved,  because  she  was  childless 
and  was  not  of  royal  blood,  and  married,  without  love, 
Marie  Louise,  daughter  of  the  Austrian  Emperor,  in  order 
that  she  might  bear  him  an  heir  to  the  throne  and  in 
order  also  that  the  alliance  with  the  great  family  of 
Hapsburg  might  strengthen  and  support  him  and  his 
empire.  The  ultimate  result  of  his  mad  ambition  through 
this  union  was,  however,  the  primarv  cause  of  his  ruin. 

The  picture  of  this  marriage  was  painted  by  Georges 
Rouget,  the  pupil,  assistant  and  imitator  of  David,  the 
Napoleonic  court  painter.  It  shows  the  brilliant  company 
of  prelates,  rulers,  soldiers  and  ladies,  gathered  before  the 
altar,  and  contains  carefully  drawn  portraits  of  many 
members  of  the  throng. 

Georges  Rouget  was  born  in  Paris  on  May  2,  1784, 
and  died  there  on  April  9,  1869.  He  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  David,  and  often  painted  parts  of  that  master’s 
pictures  for  him.  On  one  occasion  he  painted  a copy  of 
David’s  “ Coronation  of  Napoleon,”  and  signed  it  with 
David’s  name.  The  imitation  was  so  perfect  that  the 
picture  was  widely  exhibited  as  David’s  own  work.  About 
half  of  Rouget’s  pictures  deal  with  Napoleon  and  his  court 
and  armv,  hut  others  illustrate  earlier  French  history, 
Biblical  history,  and  miscellaneous  themes. 
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MARRIAGE  OF  POCAHONTAS 

By  Henry  Breuckner 


A pertectiv  unique  incident  in  American  history  was  the 
marriage  ot  Pocahontas,  a full-blooded  Indian  princess,  to 
Thomas  Rolte,  secretary  and  recorder-general  of  the 
Colony  ot  \hrginia.  Pocahontas,  daughter  of  the  great 
Indian  chiet,  Powhatan,  was  born  in  1595,  and  accordingly 
was  only  twelye  years  old  when,  as  related  in  the  familiar 
tale,  she  rescued  Captain  John  Smith  from  death  when  he 
was  captured  by  her  father’s  warriors.  Two  years  later 
she  yisited  Smith  to  warn  him  ot  an  intended  Indian 
attack  upon  the  colonists,  and  on  seyeral  occasions  she 
supplied  corn  and  other  necessary  proyisions  to  the  needy 
Englishmen. 

\\h  en  she  was  seyenteen  years  of  age  she  was  sold 
to  the  English  by  a treacherous  chief,  and  was  held  by 
them  as  a hostage.  Her  tather  tried  to  ransom  her,  but 
could  not  agree  with  the  colonists  upon  terms.  A year 
later,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  she  was  baptized  into  the 
Christian  faith  under  the  name  of  Rebecca,  and  became 
the  wife  of  Thomas  Rolfe,  one  ol  the  ioremost  men  of 
the  Colony.  She  soon  afterwards  went  to  England  with 
Rolfe,  and  was  presented  at  court.  She  died  in  Eng- 
land only  four  years  alter  her  marriage,  leaying  a son, 
Thomas  Rolfe,  Jr.,  from  whom  the  Randolphs,  Hem- 
mings,  Guys  and  other  prominent  \"irginia  families  are 
descended. 

The  painting  by  Breuckner  shows  the  wedding  cere- 
mony in  the  old  church  at  Jamestown.  The  groom  is 
seen  standing  reyerently  before  the  officiating  clergyman, 
his  affianced  at  his  side,  and  with  uplifted  hand  solemnly 
atffrming  his  fidelity  to  the  yows  imposed  by  the  sacred 
rite.  Many  sons  of  the  forest  witness  the  ceremony. 
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MARSHAL  XEV  DURIXC;  THE  RETREAT 
EROM  RUSSL\ 

liy  Adolphe  Yz'on 

The  one  heroic  teature  which  illuminated  the  awtul 
gloom  ot  the  retreat  of  the  Erench  from  Moscow  was 
the  conduct  of  Marshal  Xev,  in  command  of  the  rear 
guard  ot  all  that  was  lett  of  the  “ Cirand  Army.”  That 
indomitable  man  was  called  the  “bravest  of  the  brave,” 
and  in  that  dreadful  campaign  he  tullv  merited  the  title. 
Amid  the  rigors  of  the  Arctic  winter,  and  famine  and 
disease,  amid  perils  and  labors  innumerable,  and  with  im- 
placable toes  on  every  hand,  he  remained  as  collected  and 
calm  and  serene  as  ever  on  holiday  review.  \\  hile  other 
officers  hastened  away  on  horseback  in  a wild  “sauve  qui 
pent”  scramble  for  safety,  Xev  trudged  on  toot  among  the 
common  soldiers,  often  with  musket  in  hand,  sharing  all 
their  privations  and  perils,  and  always  at  the  front  when 
lighting  was  going  on  or  was  threatened. 

The  historic  picture  which  portrays  this  heroism  in  the 
midst  ot  unutterable  desolation,  now  hanging  in  the 
Aluseum  at  \"ersailles,  was  painted  hv  Adolphe  Yvox, 
one  ot  the  best  Erench  painters  of  military  and  historical 
pictures  ot  the  last  century.  He  was  born  at  Eschwiller, 
Lorraine,  on  Eehruarv  i,  1 8 1 ",  and  was  a student  under 
Delaroche.  tie  went  to  Russia  in  184^,  and  was  sent  to 
the  C'rimea  during  the  war  there  to  paint  battle  scenes. 
He  painted  other  pictures  of  the  Eirst  Empire,  and  some 
of  the  Third  Empire,  in  addition  to  a number  ot  Biblical 
pieces  and  also  portraits  of  celebrities  ot  his  time. 
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MARY  STUART  LISTENING  TO  HER 
DEATH-WARRANT 

By  Karl  I’on  Piloty 

The  tragedy  of  the  lite  ot  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots, 
dra\ys  near  its  close  in  the  gloomy  hut  powerful  scene 
hetore  us.  The  doomed  (^leen  sits  in  a proud  attitude, 
hut  with  downcast  eyes,  her  rosary  and  hreyiary  fallen  at 
her  feet.  Behind  her  two  ot  her  women  attendants  cower 
in  fear  and  terror.  Before  her  are  the  stern  hgures  of  the 
Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent,  Sir  A.  Mehdlle,  who  is  in 
armor,  and  the  sheriff,  with  the  death-warrant  in  his  hand. 

Mary  Stuart,  by  her  yicious  courses,  plunged  her  own 
land  into  anarchy,  and  was  driyen  out  of  it  for  its  own 
good.  She  sought  refuge  in  England,  but  soon  began 
plotting  for  the  murder  of  Elizabeth,  whom  she  hoped  to 
succeed.  At  last  Elizabeth  was  compelled,  by  the  demands 
of  the  people,  to  consent  to  her  execution. 

This  picture  was  painted  in  1869  by  Karl  yox  Piloty, 
the  great  Bayarian  master  of  colorism  and  realism.  Piloty 
was  horn  in  Munich  on  October  i,  1826,  and  died  there 

on  July  21,  1886.  He  was  the  son  and  pupil  of  a litho- 

grapher, and  also  studied  in  the  Munich  Academy.  He 
began  painting  genre  pictures  at  \"enice  and  then  at  Leip- 
sig.  Next  he  yisited  Dresden  and  tell  under  the  sway  of 
\Tlasquez.  Finally  he  went  to  Antwerp  and  Paris,  and 
became  the  foremost  realist  and  colorist  of  his  time. 

Some  of  Piloty’s  paintings  are  sensational  in  their 

realism,  but  the  sensationalism  is  not  for  its  own  sake  but 

merely  because  a realistic  portrayal  ot  the  subject  requires 
it.  His  coloring  is  singularly  rich,  sensuous,  and  effective. 
A number  of  his  works  have  tound  their  way  to  America, 
and  others  possessing  rare  merit  adorn  the  Pinakothek  at 
Munich,  and  other  great  European  museums. 
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MEETING  OE  THE  JURY  ON  PAINTING 

By  Hettri  Gerz’ex 

A scene  \vhich  strongly  appeals  to  the  artist’s  heart, 
though  the  emotions  which  it  arouses  are  varied,  is  the 
“Meeting  ot  the  Jury  on  Painting  ” as  depicted  hv 
Henri  Cjervex.  It  is  ever  the  amhition  of  the  vouno; 
artist,  indeed  ot  almost  every  artist,  to  get  his  picture 
accepted  for  the  Salon  or  Academy,  and  hung  “ on  the 
line.”  The  acceptance  or  rejection  ot  pictures  is  detailed 
to  a jury,  which  sometimes  also  determines  the  place  in 
which  they  shall  he  hung.  The  work  ot  this  jury  is  not 
enviable.  No  matter  how  conscientiously  it  is  done,  there 
are  certain  to  be  suspicions  and  even  accusations  of  tavor- 
itism.  And  there  are  otten  violent  disputes  in  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  jury  itself  of  a most  vivacious  character. 

An  uncommonly  lively  wrangle  over  a picture  is  shown 
in  Gervex’s  painting.  The  members  ot  the  jury  are 
crowded  around  the  picture,  vociferating  and  brandishing 
umbrellas  and  walking-sticks.  The  point  at  issue  is  not 
clear;  but  evidently  its  admirers,  while  warmly  extolling 
its  possible  merits,  are  uncontrollably  aggravated  by  the 
adverse  and  captious  criticism  of  their  unappreciative  com- 
rades. A tew  are  looking  at  other  pictures,  hut  tor  most 
ot  them  the  one  under  criticism  is  the  centre  of  interest. 

Henri  Gervex,  the  painter  of  the  scene,  was  horn  in 
Paris  in  1848,  was  a pupil  ot  Cahanel,  Brisset  and  Ero- 
mentin,  and  has  devoted  himselt  chiedy  to  history  and 
genre  works.  He  won  medals  at  the  Salons  of  1874  and 
1876,  His  lirst  important  work,  a “Satyr  Playing  with  a 
Bacchante,”  is  in  the  Luxembourg  Museum.  The  present 
work  was  executed  by  him  in  1885. 
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MILTON  DICTATING  “PARADISE  LOST” 

By  Michae/  Murikacsy 


One  t:)f  the  most  pathetic  passages  in  history  is  that 
which  tells  of  the  blindness  of  Milton,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  ot  dictating  to  amanuenses  his  immortal  religious 
epic,  “ Paradise  Lost.”  Happily,  howeyer,  the  need  was 
supplied  by  the  ready  hands  of  his  accomplished  and 
dutitul  daughters,  who  wrote  down  the  poem  from  his 
dictation,  and  thus,  through  untiring  industry  and  deyo- 
tion  to  their  task,  lurnished  the  world  with  one  of  the 
most  sublime  literary  creations  that  has  emanated  Irom 
the  pen  of  any  writer  since  the  death  of  this  gifted 
author  in  1 674,  and  it  is  read  to-day  with  the  interest 
that  marked  its  adyent  in  the  seyenteenth  century. 

A charming  conception  of  that  scene  has  been  presented 
by  the  gifted  Hungarian  artist,  Michael  Munkacsy,  in 
his  painting  of  “ Milton  Dictating  Paradise  Lost.”  It  is 
a purely  domestic  scene.  The  poet  is  seated  in  an  arm 
chair  in  his  study,  by  a window  through  which  streams 
the  light  which  he  cannot  see,  hut  to  which  he  wrote  so 
noble  an  apostrophe.  Grouped  about  the  book-laden  table 
are  three  beautiful  girls.  One  seated  and  one  standing  are 
listening  intently  to  his  words,  while  the  third,  still  more 
intent,  bends  oyer  the  manuscript,  pen  in  hand.  The  girl 
seated  behind  the  table  has  been  busy  with  some  em- 
broidery, but  her  needle  is  idly  suspended  as  she  listens  to 
her  father’s  yoice. 

This  noble  work  ol  art  was  completed  by  Muxkacsy 
in  1877  at  his  studio  in  Paris.  In  the  following  year  it 
took  the  medal  of  honor  at  the  Paris  Uniyersal  Exposition, 
and  was  then  purchased  by  Robert  Lenox  Kennedy,  ot 
New  York.  It  now  hangs  in  the  great  art  gallery  of 
the  Lenox  Library,  in  the  metropolis  of  New  York. 
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MADAME  LE  BRUX 

By  Marie  L.  E.  Le  Brun 

A portrait  of  herselt  is  the  fascinating  work  bv  Mme. 
Le  Brun  here  reproduced.  The  tair  artist,  evidently  a 
woman  ot  wondrous  beauty,  unless — which  is  not  to  be 
suspected ! — she  greatly  battered  herself,  is  portrayed  wear- 
ing a painter’s  cap  and  a black  gown  with  a broad  white 
ruffle  at  the  neck,  holding  in  her  left  hand  her  palette  and 
brushes  and  with  the  right  wielding  a brush  upon  a canvas. 
It  is  an  ideal  portrait  of  a painter  and  is  at  the  same  time 
a life-like  portrait  of  this  particular  artist. 

Mme.  Marie  Louise  Elisabeth  Le  Brux,  whose 
maiden  name  was  XAgee,  was  born  in  Paris  on  April  i 6, 
1755,  and  died  there  on  March  30,  1842.  She  was  taught 
by  her  father,  by  Joseph  \Trnet,  and  by  other  painters, 
and  perfected  her  art  through  study  of  the  old  masters  in 
the  Louvre.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  was  famous.  In 
1783  she  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  Reyolution  she  went  to  Italy, 
where  she  did  much  of  her  best  work.  She  also  yisited 
nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  which  alforded  her  a 
profitable  and  diyersified  field  for  observation  and  study. 
During  her  long  career,  in  which  she  distinguished  herself 
as  a prolific  and  tireless  worker,  she  painted  662  por- 
traits, 200  landscapes,  and  i 5 historical  pictures.  She  was 
honored  with  election  to  the  art  academies  of  many  cities 
of  Europe.  She  liyed  to  old  age,  and  continued  working 
almost  to  the  last,  one  of  her  best  pictures,  a portrait  of 
her  niece,  being  painted  when  she  was  past  eighty  years. 
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MOHAMMED  DESTROYING  THE  IDOLS 

AT  MECX’A 

By  Andreas  MuUer 

The  incident  portrayed  in  the  picture  by  Muller,  of 
“ Alohammed  Destroying  the  Idols  at  Mecca,”  marked  the 
complete  success  ol  the  great  Arabian  prophet.  The 
people  of  Arabia  had  become  idol  worshippers  of  the 
most  debased  kind,  and  at  first  bitterly  resisted  his  attempts 
to  lead  them  back  to  the  worship  of  one  God  and  He  an 
inyisible  spirit.  He  was  especially  opposed  by  the  tribe  of 
the  Koreish,  at  Alecca,  who  once  made  him  dee  for  his  life. 
In  the  year  628  he  made  a treaty  with  the  Koreish,  under 
which  he  and  his  lollowers,  who  by  that  time  were 
numerous,  were  to  he  permitted  Ireely  to  yisit  Mecca  and 
its  holy  Kaaha.  The  next  year  he  went  to  Mecca  with 
tvyo  thousand  pilgrims  to  yisit  and  worship  at  its  shrine. 
The  Koreish,  howeyer,  treacherously  broke  the  treaty. 
Thereupon  he  rallied  his  followers  and  marched  to  Mecca 
at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  warriors.  At  this  display  of 
power  the  Koreish  yielded  without  a blow.  Mohammed 
entered  the  city,  and  destroyed  no  fewer  than  three  hundred 
and  sixty  idols  which  the  Koreish  had  erected  around  the 
Kaaha.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  then  became  con- 
yerts  to  his  faith,  and  Islam  preyailed  throughout  Arabia. 
This  was  only  three  years  before  the  death  of  Mohammed, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  marking  the  culmination  of  his 
wonderful  career,  Mohammed  professed  to  haye  receiyed 
a reyelation  from  Heayen  and  to  be  a prophet  of  God. 
At  hrst,  treated  with  contempt,  he  at  last  gained  a host  of 
followers  and  founded  one  of  the  greatest  empires  in  history. 
Northern  Africa  and  Western  Asia  fell  under  his  sway. 
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MOLIERE  AND  HIS  COMPANY 

By  Gustave  Metiugue 

There  are  several  points  ot  resemblance  between  the 
career  of  Moliere  and  that  ot  Shakespeare,  one  of  the 
most  obvious  being  that  in  addition  to  being  the  greatest 
dramatist  ot  his  countrv  each  was  also  an  actor  and 
theatrical  manager.  Moliere,  indeed,  devoted  more  of 
his  life  to  actual  stage  work  than  Shakespeare  did,  and 
he  has  become  so  universallv  known  bv  his  stage  name 
that  his  real  name,  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin,  has  almost 
been  forgotten.  In  many  ot  the  productions  of  this 
famous  author  he  has  strenuously  aimed  to  expose  to 
ridicule  the  tollies  of  societv  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  to 
tear  the  mask  trom  all  hypocritical  pretenders  to  religion. 

Moliere  gathered  about  him  a company  of  the  best 
players  to  he  tound  in  France,  and  personally  instructed 
and  drilled  them  in  the  plays  which  he  wrote  for  them, 
thus  presenting  one  ot  the  most  noteworthy  examples 
of  the  author-manager.  The  accompanying  picture, 
from  the  hand  ot  Gustace  Melingce,  depicts  a scene 
which  must  haye  been  many  times  repeated  in  his  dis- 
tinguished career. 

The  place  is  the  stage  ot  a theatre.  The  curtain  is 
raised,  but  the  auditorium  is  empty.  Upon  the  stage 
the  entire  company  is  seated  about  or  near  a large  table. 
At  one  side  of  the  table  sits  Moliere  himself,  manu- 
script in  hand.  He  is  reading  a new  play,  which  he 
proposes  to  put  into  rehearsal,  and  accompanies  the 
reading  of  the  lines  with  expressive  gestures  and  words 
of  comment  and  explanation.  The  members  of  the 
company,  including  some  children,  regard  him  with 
absorbed  attention,  and  display  a keen  appreciation  of 
the  comedy  which  he  so  clearly  and  forcibly  interprets. 


THE  MONASTERY  KITCHEN 


By  Eduard  Cruetzuer 

There  is  high  comedy  as  well  as  low  comedy  in 
pictorial  art  as  well  as  on  the  theatrical  stage.  Of  the 
latter,  the  comic  cartoonist  is  the  representatiye.  Ot  the 
lormer,  some  ot  the  most  accomplished  painters  haye  been 
proud  to  he  the  exponents.  Such  a one  is  Eduard 
Gruetzn'er,  who  was  horn  at  Gross  Carlowitz,  Silesia,  on 
iVIay  26,  1846,  and  who  was  a pupil  of  Piloty  and  at  the 
Munich  Academy.  At  the  beginning  of  his  career  he 
deyoted  himself  to  the  depictment  ot  the  humorous  side 
ot  lite,  and  largely  ot  monastic  and  hunting  lite.  A series 
ot  humorous  scenes  trom  Shakespeare  gaye  him  a world- 
wide reputation,  and  made  him  an  undisputed  master  in 
that  line  ot  art.  Among  these  were  “F'alstaff  and  His 
Companions  in  the  Wood,”  the  \\  ardrobe  scene  trom 
“The  Merry  Wiyes  of  Windsor,”  and  a scene  trom 
“As  You  Like  It.” 

The  unctuous  humor  of  some  phases  of  monastic  lite 
also  appealed  strongly  to  him,  and  he  employed  his  brush 
in  the  delineation  thereof  with  great  effect.  The  accom- 
panying picture  may  be  accounted  one  ot  his  best.  “ The 
Monastery  Kitchen”  shows  us  the  interior  ot  an  old- 
i'ashioned  kitchen.  Two  monks,  one  fat  and  jolly,  the 
■other  less  rotund  but  quizzical  of  countenance,  are  busy 
with  the  task  ot  preparing  the  F'riday  dinner — tor  lish 
form  the  “piece  de  resistance”  of  the  tare.  The  tat 
monk  is  dressing  the  lish  while  the  other  peels  potatoes. 
A third,  ot  more  serious  aspect,  cloaked  and  hatted,  leans 
upon  his  staff  and  chats  with  them  betore  going  out  tor  a 
walk.  The  accessories  of  yegetables,  utensils,  etc.,  com- 
plete a realistic  picture  of  the  culinary  department  ot  a 
mediiuyal  monastery,  or,  indeed,  ot  one  ot  the  present  day. 
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MOZART  BEFORE  MARIA  THERESA 
AND  JOSEPH  II 

Eduard  Ender 

Two  of  the  most  lascinating  personages  in  European 
history  meet  in  the  picture  before  us.  One  is  the  im- 
mortal musician,  Mozart,  who  as  a hov  not  yet  in  his 
teens  astonished  and  delighted  the  world.  The  other  is  the 
great  (^leen  and  Empress,  Maria  Theresa,  who  waged  so 
long  and  resolute  a war  for  the  maintenance  of  her  right 
to  the  crown,  a struggle  in  which  she  was  forced  to  com- 
bat Frederick  the  Great  and  his  powerful  allies.  The 
Hungarians  promptly  responded  to  her  appeal  for  assist- 
ance, and  turned  the  tide  of  battle  in  her  fayor. 

The  incident  portrayed  is  the  supremely  interesting  one 
when  the  young  musician  was  taken  by  his  father  to  play 
before  the  Empress  and  her  son,  afterward  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  The  picture  shows  Mozart  standing  before 
the  pianoforte,  from  the  stool  of  which  he  has  just  risen 
after  playing.  It  will  he  ohseryed  that  a couple  of  books 
had  to  be  placed  upon  the  stool  to  make  it  high  enough 
for  the  child.  By  his  side  stands  his  father,  his  hand  upon 
the  boy’s  head.  The  Empress  Maria  Theresa  and  her  son 
— the  latter  grown  to  manhood — are  seated  near  the  centre 
of  the  picture,  and  are  regarding  the  inspired  boy  with 
looks  of  profound  admiration.  \"arious  courtiers  are  sitting 
and  standing  about,  gazing  at  Mozart  with  wonder. 

Eduard  Ender,  the  artist,  a son  and  pupil  of  Johann 
Ender — the  latter  the  twin  brother  of  Thomas  Ender,  also 
a painter — was  horn  in  \henna  in  1824,  and  deyoted  him- 
self to  historical  and  genre  works.  His  themes  for  histor- 
ical works  were  drawn  largely  from  Austrian  history  and 
from  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  hut  included  some  from 
Italy  and  England. 
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NAPOLEON  AT  ST.  HELENA 

liy  Paul  Delaroche 

Of  all  the  pictures  ot  Napoleon  in  captivity  at  St. 
Helena,  iirst  place  must  be  given  to  the  superb  masterpiece 
ot  Paul  Delaroche.  It  depicts  the  fallen  conqueror 
seated  in  a throne-like  niche  at  the  summit  of  a huge  rock 
which  occupies  most  ot  the  picture  and  is  intended  to 
represent  the  summit  of  the  rockv  island.  Above  him 
glitter  the  stars,  while  far  below  are  seen  the  ever  restless 
waves  ot  the  ocean.  Between  the  two  Napoleon  sits  on 
his  rock-clett  throne,  with  face  inscrutable  as  skv  or  sea. 

Atter  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  which  the  French  were 
utterly  routed,  Napoleon  surrendered  to  the  British,  and 
as  sent  to  St.  Helena  as  a prisoner  for  lite. 

This  wondertul  picture  gives  the  beholder  a sense  of 
immensity,  though  it  is  in  fact  a miniature,  being  only  ten 
by  fourteen  inches  in  size.  It  was  painted  hv  Delaroche 
in  1852,  and  now  hangs  in  Osborne  House,  the  Roval 
residence  on  the  Isle  of  W ight.  It  was  one  ot  De La- 
roche’s last  works,  as  he  died  in  1856. 

There  were  tew  hner  painters  of  historical  scenes  and 
landscapes  in  his  time  than  was  Paul  Delaroche,  who 
was  born  in  Paris  on  July  17,  1797.  At  twentv-seven 
years  old  he  won  the  grand  gold  medal  ot  the  Salon,  and 
at  twentv-ei^ht  was  a Kni«:ht  of  the  Legion  ot  Honor. 

. o o o ^ 

He  paid  two  long  visits  to  Italy  tor  the  study  ot  the  old 
masters,  the  effects  of  which  were  perceptible  in  his  atter 
work.  He  was  a Professor  in  the  Academy  at  Paris,  and 
was  made  a member  of  the  art  academies  ot  many  capitals. 
He  exerted  a marked  induence  upon  art  during  his  lite, 
and  that  induence  long  survived  him  in  his  pupils. 
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NAPOLEON  CROSSING  THE  ALPS 

By  Louis  Daz’id 


David’s  celebrated  picture  ot  “ Napoleon  Crossing  the 
Alps”  is  a typical  example  of  that  master’s  “classical” 
style,  and  ot  his  “court”  paintings.  It  was  executed,  of 
course,  tor  the  gloritication  of  Napoleon,  and  represents 
him,  when  he  was  F'irst  Consul,  crossing  the  Alps  on  May 
20,  1800,  to  lead  his  army  into  Italy.  He  is  shown 
mounted  upon  a rearing  and  prancing  horse,  his  cloak 
streaming  betore  him  in  the  wind,  pointing  upward  and 
forward  toward  the  rugged  heights  which  are  yet  to  be 
scaled. 

Beyond  him  and  below  may  be  seen  the  army.  There 
are  the  wheels  ot  a cannon,  the  gunners  urging  it  forward, 
and  the  bayonets  ot  a host  ot  intantry.  The  mountains 
are  dimly  seen  in  the  tar  distance.  L’pon  the  rocks  at  the 
feet  of  Napoleon’s  horse  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
three  tamous  soldiers  who  led  armies  across  the  Alps,  to  wit, 
“ Bonaparte — Annibal — Karolus  Magnus.”  The  name  of 
Bonaparte  is,  ot  course,  as  betitted  the  work  of  a court 
painter,  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous. 

Like  many  famous  pictures,  especially  of  that  age,  this 
painting  is  open  to  much  criticism.  The  horse  is  in  an 
impossible  attitude,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the 
Eirst  Consul  eyer  was  in  anything  like  such  an  attitude  on 
that  memorable  journey.  Nevertheless  it  appeals  power- 
fully to  the  imagination,  and  is  one  ot  the  most  admired 
pictures  in  the  Museum  at  \Trsailles,  where  it  now  hangs. 
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NAPOLEON  IN  CAMPAIGN  OF  FRANCE 

By  J.  L.  E.  Meissouier 

Jean  Louis  Ernest  Meissonier  is  one  of  the 
brightest  names  in  the  brilliant  galaxv  of  modern 
French  art.  Its  hearer  was  born  in  Lyons  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1815,  and  died  late  in  the  century  crowned 
with  years  and  honors  such  as  come  to  tew  men.  He 
began  his  career  as  an  illustrator  of  the  book  “ Paul 
and  \drginia,”  hut  soon  took  to  painting,  largely  on 
historical  subjects.  His  fancy  led  him  to  put  his 
masterpieces  upon  yery  small  canyases,  mere  miniatures 
in  size. 

“Napoleon  in  Campaign  of  France,”  sometimes 
called  the  “ Retreat  from  Russia,”  is  one  of  Meis- 
sonier’s  series  ot  masterpieces  dealing  with  the  career 
of  Napoleon.  It  is  a tiny  thing,  only  nine  and  a 
quarter  by  twelye  and  a half  inches  in  size,  and  is 
painted  upon  wood.  But,  despite  its  small  dimen- 
sions, it  has  the  scope  and  expression  ol  a colossal 
masterpiece. 

It  represents  Napoleon,  tollowed  by  his  staff  and  a 
number  ot  his  marshals,  in  grim  march  along  a 
wintry  road.  The  ground  is  frozen  in  deep  ruts  and 
stained  with  blood.  The  soldiers  huddle  together  as 
if  tor  mutual  warmth.  Napoleon,  howeyer,  rides 
alone,  with  face  inscrutable  as  that  of  a sphinx.  His 
marshals — they  are  all  portraits,  painted  with  photo- 
graphic accuracy — haye  yarying  expressions,  the  most 
striking  being  that  of  Ney.  This  picture  was 
painted  in  1864,  and  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris 
Salon  of  1865.  It  passed,  some  years  later,  into  the 
hands  ot  Sir  R.  Wallace,  of  London,  for  the  possession 
of  which  was  paid  a price  of  more  than  $50,000. 
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NAPOLEON  ON  BOARD  THE  BELLEROPHON 

By  U\  O.  Orchardsoji 


Napoleon  in  utter  defeat  was  a no  less  striking  ligure 
than  he  was  at  the  height  ot  his  power  and  victories. 
Atter  the  hnal  overthrow  at  W aterloo  he  sought  refuge 
aboard  the  British  warship  Bellerophon,  hv  which  he  was 
presentlv  conveved  as  a life-long  prisoner  to  the  Island  of 
St.  Helena.  Never,  perhaps,  did  a vessel  have  a more  re- 
markable passenger  than  the  fallen  autocrat.  “ Grand, 
gloomv  and  peculiar,”  he  at  times  mingled  with  his  fellow 
vovagers,  among  ^^'hom  were  some  of  his  devoted  friends, 
and  conversed  freelv  with  them.  At  other  times  he  stood 
aloof,  gazing  with  a sphinx-like  countenance  out  upon  the 
waves  and  skv,  while  his  comrades  stood  gazing  at  him  or 
in  whispers  discussing  his  probable  thoughts — possibly  of 
the  vicissitudes  and  reward  of  a life  of  reckless  ambition, 
now  crushed  in  hopeless  despair. 

Such  a scene  as  the  latter  is  that  chosen  by  Mr. 
Orchardson  for  the  picture  here  presented.  The  sombre 
speculation  of  Napoleon’s  face,  and  the  yarying  expressions 
of  grief  and  sympathy  upon  the  faces  of  his  attendants,  are 
wonderfully  well  portrayed. 

W ILLIAM  (.^ULLER  Orchardsox,  the  painter,  was  born 
in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  18^5,  and  has  long  ranked 
among  the  favorite  British  artists  of  his  times.  He  has 
done  much  portrait  work,  and  has  also  depicted  with  great 
power  various  phases  of  social  life.  He  has  produced 
some  line  illustrations  of  Shakespearean  scenes,  and,  as  the 
accompanying  picture  shows,  has  been  successful  in  his- 
torical works. 

His  lirst  appearance  at  the  Royal  Academy  was  in 
186"^,  with  his  picture  entitled  “An  Old  English  Song,” 
and  in  1878  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Academy. 


NAPOLEON  RECEIVINC;  THE  (^L’EEN  OF 
PRUSSIA  AT  TILSIT 

By  X.  L.  F.  (,'osse 

Tilsit  marks  the  turning  point  in  the  career  of  Napoleon. 
There  he  overreached  himself  and  aroused  against  himself 
an  inexorable  antagonism  which  linallv  resulted  in  his 
overthrow. 

In  the  summer  of  1806  the  Prusstan  Government  dis- 
covered that  Napoleon  was  intriguing  tor  its  ruin,  and  it 
therefore  mobilized  its  armies  for  defence.  Napoleon  fell 
upon  them  with  irresistible  force,  and  at  Jena  and  Auer- 
stadt  completely  crushed  them.  The  Treaty  of  Tilsit 
followed,  in  which  Russia  betrayed  Prussia  into  Napoleon’s 
hands,  and  Prussia  was  shorn  of  half  its  territory  and  for- 
bidden to  haye  an  army  of  more  than  42,000.  Moreoyer, 
the  beautiful  (^leen  Louise  was  treated  with  indignity, 
though  under  the  guise  of  courtesy.  That  it  was  that  led 
the  Prussians  to  adopt  the  military  system  which  made 
eyery  man  a soldier,  which  aroused  in  Prussian  hearts  a 
desire  for  yengeance  upon  Napoleon  which  was  not  satisfied 
until  Blucher  participated  in  the  triumph  at  Waterloo,  and 
which  caused  (^leen  Louise  to  instill  into  the  mind  of  her 
little  son  a spirit  which  ultimately  led  him,  as  \\  illiam  of 
Prussia  and  German  Emperor,  to  crush  the  Empire  of 
Bonaparte’s  nephew,  and  to  make  at  Sedan  the  final  atone- 
ment for  Tilsit. 

The  picture  by  Nicolas  Louis  Eraxcois  Gosse  repre- 
sents Napoleon  receiving  (^leen  Louise  of  Prussia  at  Tilsit, 
where  he  subjected  her  to  unspeakable  humiliation,  and 
inspired  her  with  a wrath  whose  ardor  never  cooled. 
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OLIVER  CROMWELL  VISITS  MILTON 

/>y  David  Seal 

Bevond  question  the  greatest  two  ligures  in  English 
history  of  their  time — the  time  which  saw  the  House  ot 
Stewart  overthrown  and  a new  rule  established  for  a time; 
and  an  impetus  given  to  British  expansion  which  mightily 
intiuenced  all  subsequent  history — were  Oliver  Cromwell 
and  John  Milton.  Between  the  iron-willed  man  of  action 
and  the  gentle  and  retiring  man  of  thought,  between  the 
soldier  of  Nasebv  and  Marston  Moor  and  the  poet  of 
“ Paradise  Lost,”  there  was  a wondrous  contrast.  Yet 
there  was  also  a close  .sympathy  between  them,  in  their 
sturdy  Puritanism  and  transparent  honesty  of  purpose  and 
hatred  ot  evil  and  ot  oppression,  wherein  the  power  ot  the 
sword  and  of  the  pen  were  uniquely  blended. 

The  line  painting  by  David  Neal  represents  Cromwell 
visiting  Milton  at  the  latter’s  home.  The  poet  has  been 
busy  with  his  hooks  and  pen  and  ink,  and  these  lie  on  his 
study  table  and  chair  and  door,  just  as  he  was  using  them. 
For  a time  he  has  sought  relief  from  labor  and  new 
inspiration  in  music,  and  is  seated  at  the  organ  in  a raised 
alcove,  drawing  trom  the  instrument  sweet  harmonies. 
Cromwell  has  entered  unannounced,  and  hearing  the  music 
stands  with  hat  in  hand,  listening  entranced.  Even  the 
great  dog  which  has  accompanied  him  also  stands  at  gaze, 
regarding  Milton  earnestly.  It  is  an  exquisite  conception 
of  the  power  ot  music  to  touch  even  the  hearts  we  might 
deem  least  susceptible  to  its  spell  and  soultul  induence. 
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RACE  OF  ROMAN  CHARIOTS 

By  U.  Checa 

A scene  filled  with  strenuous  life  and  thrill- 
ing action,  albeit  with  horror  and  imminent 
death,  is  presented  in  the  picture  of  a “ Race  of 
Roman  Chariots,”  delineated  by  the  masterly 
brush  of  Checa,  who  has  enriched  the  world 
with  numerous  works  breathing  a similar  spirit. 
The  love  of  horseracing  was  as  pronounced 
among  the  Romans  as  it  is  in  our  own  times, 
and  it  vied  in  popularity  with  the  bloodier 
shows  provided  by  the  gladiators  in  the  arena. 

Those  who  have  read  the  popular  romance 
of  “ Ben  Hur  ” will  recall  at  once  the  scene 
here  set  forth.  It  is  in  the  great  Amphitheatre 
of  Antioch,  the  “ Rome  of  the  East.”  There 
were  eight  contestants,  but  one  fell  out  early  in 
the  race.  Tow'ard  the  close  the  race  became 
a contest  chiefiy  between  Ben  Hur,  the  Jew, 
and  A'lessala,  the  Roman  who  had  betrayed  Ben 
Hur  to  what  was  for  a time  a living  death. 
Messala  grossly  violated  the  rules  of  the  race, 
whereupon  Ben  Hur  retaliated  by  letting  their 
chariots  clash  together.  The  result  was  the 
wrecking  of  Messala’s  chariot  and  the  lifelong 
crippling  ot  Alessala  himself,  while  Ben  Hur, 
unhurt,  drove  his  four  Arab  horses  on  to  victory. 
The  picture  portrays  the  very  moment  when 
Messala  is  hurled  to  the  ground  beneath  the 
wreck  of  his  chariot  and  his  struggling  horses, 
upon  which  the  team  behind  irresistibly  dashes, 
while  Ben  Hur,  elate  and  masterful,  dominates 
the  scene  in  his  fierce  rush  for  the  goal. 


PALMY  DAYS  AT  MOUNT  VERNON 

By  T.  P.  Rossiter 

Pictures  of  Washington  the  soldier,  and  Wash- 
ington the  statesman,  are  plentiful.  Here  is  a most 
interesting  one  of  the  Father  ot  His  Country  in  the 
pleasant  retirement  ot  a country  gentleman,  on  his 
hne  estate  at  .Mount  Vernon.  He  has  laid  aside  the 
cares  ot  arms  and  of  the  State,  and  is  enjoying  the 
repose  he  had  so  well  earned.  The  shock  ot  arms 
ended,  he  surrendered  to  Congress  his  commission 
as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  American  army,  and 
retired  to  priyate  lite  with  the  blessings  ot  his 
deyoted  countrymen,  leaying  a name  that  shall  shine 
with  increased  lustre  through  all  ages  as  one  of  the 
foremost  and  renowned  chieftains  on  the  roll  of 
military  history.  He  is  shown  in  the  picture  stand- 
ing upon  the  portico  ot  his  old  colonial  mansion, 
conyersing  with  his  friend  and  fellow  soldier  La- 
fayette, while  the  other  members  ot  the  household, 
women  and  children,  are  grouped  about  at  ease  and 
in  happiness. 

Thomas  P.  Rossiter,  the  painter,  was  born  at 
New  Hayen,  Connecticut,  on  September  29,  1818, 
and  died  at  Cold  Springs,  N.  Y.,  on  May  17,  1871. 
He  was  a pupil  of  focelyn,  and  studied  also  in 
London  and  Paris.  Much  ot  his  early  lite  was 
spent  in  Europe,  trayelling  and  sketching,  hut  his 
later  years  vyere  spent  in  this  country,  at  Cold 
Spring  and  in  New  York  City.  He  deyoted  his 
attention  largely  to  historical  work,  and  painted 
seyeral  pictures  of  Washington  and  his  times.  Ot 
these,  “Palmy  Days  at  Mount  VTrnon”  is  one  ot  the 
most  conspicuous  as  well  as  the  most  prized. 
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PAOLO  AND  FRANXESCA 

By  Alexandre  Cahanel 


Alexandre  Cabanel,  one  of  the  foremost  French  his- 
torical, portrait  and  genre  painters,  was  horn  at  Montpelier, 
France,  on  September  28,  182";.  A pupil  of  Picot,  he 
won  the  Grand  prize  of  Rome  at  the  age  ot  twentv-two, 
and  ten  vears  later  was  admitted  to  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
In  his  earlv  vears  he  painted  much  in  the  style  of  David, 
the  great  French  painter  ot  the  preceding  generation,  but 
in  his  later  work  no  trace  of  David’s  influence  is  to  be  per- 
ceived. Many  ot  the  works  of  this  distinguished  artist 
have  found  their  wav  to  America,  he  having  painted 
portraits  of  many  Americans,  and  rich  American  patrons 
of  art  having  purchased  them  tor  various  public  and 
private  collections. 

“Paolo  and  bAancesca,”  one  of  the  most  efFective  of 
Cabanel’s  romantic  paintings,  illustrates  the  climax  of  the 
tragic  tale  ot  Francesca  da  Rimini,  as  immortalized  bv 
Dante  in  his  “ Divina  Commedia,”  and  as  popularized  bv 
George  H.  Boker  in  his  powerful  drama  which  was  so 
well  produced  bv  the  late  Lawrence  Barrett.  The  picture 
represents  the  guilty  lovers  lying  dead  in  the  spot  where 
they  had  just  been  reading  the  story  of  Guinevere  and 
Lancelot,  and  in  which  they  beheld  a redection  of  their 
own  sin. 

Behind  them,  at  the  right,  the  ligure  of  the  deformed 
Lanciotto,  husband  of  Francesca  and  brother  of  Paolo,  is 
dimly  seen,  half  hidden  bv  the  arras,  as  he  grimly  contem- 
plates the  awful  work  of  his  vengeful  sword. 

This  painting,  on  a canvas  live  feet  ten  inches  by  eight 
feet  four  inches,  hangs  in  the  Luxembourg  Museum,  Paris. 
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PAVixc;  thp:  mowers 

By  I..  A.  Lhermilte 

A most  expressive  scene  ot  rustic  PVance  is  presented  in 
Lhermitte’s  picture  of  “ Paving  the  Mowers,”  which  is 
also  sometimes  called  “ Harvesters’  W ages.”  Either  title 
is  eminentlv  appropriate.  It  is  the  close  of  a summer’s 
dav.  The  farmer  has  hired  a number  ot  men  to  mow  his 
grain,  and  now,  their  day’s  task  done,  he  is  paving  them 
their  wages.  At  the  moment  he  is  dropping  some  coins 
into  the  hand  ot  one,  while  another  stands  bv  readv  to 
receive  his  pav.  A third  is  turning  his  earnings  over  to 
his  wife,  who  is  seated  before  him.  In  the  foreground 
sits  one  ot  the  harvesters,  resting  and  waiting  his  turn  to 
be  paid,  seated  upon  a rude  bench  and  holding  his  clumsy 
scvthe  between  his  knees.  Although  hut  a humble  son 
of  toil,  his  position  in  life  is  that  ot  a sovereign,  a title  he 
has  worthilv  earned  bv  the  sweat  ot  his  brow,  hv  the 
honest  labor  ot  his  toil-worn  hands.  Before  him  lie  a tew 
bundles  ot  grain.  In  the  background  are  seen  the  build- 
ings of  the  farm. 

Leon  Augustin  Lhermitte  was  born  at  Mont-Saint- 
Pere,  France,  on  January,  31,  1844,  and  has  devoted  him- 
self chiedv  to  genre  work,  most  of  his  subjects,  as  in  the 
present  case,  being  drawn  from  the  peasant  life  of  France. 
Numerous  medals  have  been  conferred  upon  him  for  his 
works  at  the  Salon,  and  in  1884  he  was  made  a member 
of  the  Legion  ot  Honor. 

The  picture  before  us  was  painted  in  1882,  and  attracted 
much  favorable  attention  from  both  critics  and  public.  It 
is  now  in  the  Luxembourg  Museum  in  Paris, 
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PENN’S  TREATY  WITH  THE  INDIANS 

By  Benjamin  lies/ 


A noble  American  historical  painting  of  one  of  the 
most  noble  incidents  in  the  settlement  ot  America,  is  that 
herewith  presented.  For  centuries  the  pages  of  history 
have  been  reddened  with  bloodshed  by  the  conquering 
hand  ot  the  invader  in  the  ruthless  grasp  tor  power  and 
territory  trom  the  weak  and  defenceless,  in  armed  dehance 
of  the  just  claims  and  indisputable  title  of  rightful  owners. 
The  settlement  ot  Pennsylvania  by  the  (i^iakers  was  con- 
spicuous tor  the  tact  that  it  was  not  effected  by  forcible 
conquest,  but  by  tricndly  treaty  with  the  Indians  and  by 
honest  purchase  ot  their  lands.  For  this  achieyement,  the 
name  of  William  Penn,  the  (^laker  statesman,  is  held  in 
eyerlasting  honor. 

The  making  of  the  treaty,  as  depicted  by  Benjamin 
West,  was  ejected  at  Shackamaxon,  now  Kensington,  a 
part  ot  the  present  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  October  14, 
1682.  The  meeting  was  held  under  a great  elm  tree, 
which  was  long  cherished  as  a landmark,  but  which  was 
destroyed  by  a storm  in  1811  and  the  site  of  which  is  now 
marked  with  a monument. 

The  picture  shows  Penn  standing  with  his  comrades  at 
his  left  hand  and  the  Indian  chiefs  at  his  right,  while  other 
Indians  are  grouped  about,  listening  to  his  address.  Before 
him  one  of  his  followers  is  unpacking  from  a chest  some 
of  the  goods  brought  as  presents  to  the  Indians  and  as 
purchase  price  of  the  land.  In  the  background  a glimpse 
of  the  river  is  had,  with  several  ot  Penn’s  vessels  lying  at 
anchor,  and  his  men  bringing  chests  and  bales  ot  goods 
ashore.  There  are  also  visible  several  unhnished  houses 
which  the  (^laker  colonists  are  building. 
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PERRY’S  VICTORY  ON  LAKE  ERIE 

Hy  ir.  H.  Powe/l 

“ Perry’s  \"ictorv  on  Lake  Erie  ” is  a spirited 
representation  ot  the  memorable  battle  of  Septem- 
ber lo,  1813,  the  result  of  which  was  summed  up 
by  the  yictor  in  the  often-quoted  message,  “ We 
haye  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours.”  The 
moment  chosen  by  the  artist  is  that  at  which 
Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  went  with  his 
dag  in  a small  boat  from  his  disabled  dag-ship 
Lawrence  to  the  Niagara,  under  a heavy  dre  from 
the  British  deet,  and  by  this  daring  manceuyre  vyon 
the  day.  Perry  himself  is  the  standing  and  domi- 
nant dgure  in  the  boat  \yhich  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  scene,  and  he  is  portrayed  as  designating  to 
the  steersman  the  ship — Niagara — to  \yhich  he 
wishes  to  go.  The  Lawrence  is  partly  seen  at  the 
left  of  the  picture,  \yhile  the  contending  deets  are 
dimly  seen  in  the  background.  The  motley  appear- 
ance of  the  crevy  is  a realistic  representation  of  the 
way  in  w hich  the  nayal  service  was  then  dlled. 

ILLIA.M  H.  Povv’ELL,  the  painter  of  the  picture, 
vyas  horn  in  Ohio  in  1824,  and  died  in  Nevy  York 
in  1879.  He  studied  in  Italy  and  Erance,  and  vyas 
a portrait  and  history  painter,  who  produced  many 
noteworthv"  pictures,  largely  pertaining  to  American 
history.  Among  other  pictures  of  his  vyere  those 
depicting  “The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,”  “The 
Discoyery  of  the  Mississippi,”  and  “The  Entry  of 
General  Scott  into  the  City  of  Mexico.” 

“ Perrv^’s  \Yctorv"  on  Lake  Erie”  vyas  executed  to 
the  goyernment’s  order  for  525,000,  and  novy  hangs 
on  the  staircase  to  the  Senate  Gallery,  in  Washington. 
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PORTIA  AND  I3ASSANTO 

By  Ferdinand  Barth 


Ferdinand  Barth  has  portraved  in  the  accompany- 
ing picture  one  ot  the  most  interesting  scenes  in  Shakes- 
peare’s master  comedy,  “The  Merchant  ot  \"enice.” 
Portia  is  debarred  from  the  choice  of  a husband  by  a 
\yhim  ot  her  deceased  tather,  who  deposited  her  picture 
in  one  ot  three  locked  caskets,  of  gold,  siher  and  lead 
respectiyely,  and  at  his  death  decreed  by  will  that  her 
hand  and  tortune  should  be  giyen  to  the  suitor  who 
guessed  the  one  containing  her  likeness.  The  picture 
shows  Bassanio,  the  third  ot  the  fair  Portia’s  suitors, 
approaching  the  three  caskets  to  make  his  choice  of 
them,  upon  which  will  depend  the  outcome  ot  his 
wooing.  Already  his  riyals,  trom  Morocco  and  Aragon, 
haye  chosen — one  the  gold  and  one  the  silyer  casket — 
and  haye  lost  their  suits.  Bassanio  scans  them  seriously 
before  choosing,  while  Portia,  who  loyes  him  and  would 
haye  him  choose  aright,  looks  on  with  breathless  interest. 
At  length,  as  all  will  remember,  he  chooses  the  leaden 
casket,  and  with  it  wins  Portia’s  hand. 

The  painter  of  this  scene,  Ferdinand  Barth,  is  a 
well-known  historical  and  genre  painter.  He  was  born 
at  Partenkirchen,  Bayaria,  on  Noyemher  ii,  1842,  and 
studied  at  Nuremberg  and  at  Munich,  under  such  masters 
as  Kreling,  Piloty  and  Braun.  Soldier,  as  well  as  artist, 
he  took  part  in  the  wars  ot  1866  and  1870,  but  after 
them  returned  to  his  studio.  He  travelled  much  in  Ger- 
many, France,  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  for  years  was 
a professor  in  the  Academy  and  Art  School  of  Industry 
at  Munich. 

Among  his  best  pictures  are  several  illustrative  of  the 
works  of  Shakespeare  and  other  great  poets. 
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(^'ATRE  BRAS 

By  Lady  Butler 

This  powerful  battle-scene  bv  Lady 
Butler  depicts  with  more  than  ordinarv 
historical  accuracy  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy incidents  of  the  (jreat  struggle  at 
(!^iatre  Bras  and  W aterloo.  The  Twenty- 
eighth  Regiment  of  British  troops  were 
there  formed  in  a hollow  square  to  re- 
ceiye  the  furious  attack  of  the  cayalry  of 
the  French  Imperial  Guard.  With  a 
steadiness  and  precision  neyer  surpassed  in 
the  annals  of  war  the  soldiers  formed  in 
double  lines,  the  foremost  kneeling  with 
fixed  bayonets,  makino;  a hedo:e  of  hris- 
tling  steel,  and  those  behind  standing  and 
tiring  oyer  the  heads  of  the  others.  The 
French  cayalry  dashed  upon  them  with 
fearful  impetuosity,  again  and  again,  hut 
could  find  no  opening  in  that  liying,  steel- 
tipped  barrier,  while  the  tire  of  the 
British  troops,  at  that  short  range,  de- 
liyered  with  the  accuracy  of  men  on 
target  practice,  literally  mowed  the 
Frenchmen  down.  At  last  the  remnant 
of  the  French  troops  drifted  away,  re- 
pulsed and  yanquished.  This  yain  sacri- 
fice of  his  best  horsemen  was  one  of  the 
chief  incidents  which  led  to  the  utter 
defeat  of  Napoleon,  to  his  subsequent 
abdication  of  the  throne,  and  to  his  ban- 
ishment by  the  allies  to  the  Island  of  St. 
Helena,  where  he  died  on  May  5,  1821. 
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QUEEN  L()UISE  OE  PRUSSL\ 

By  Gustav  Richtet 

The  lovely  and  noble  (^een  Louise  of  Prussia,  who 
sutfered  such  humiliation  and  injurv  at  the  hand  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  has  been  a favorite  subject  of 
more  than  one  historical  and  portrait  painter.  No 
one  has  succeeded  in  delineating  her  more  perfectly 
than  Gustav  Richter,  whose  exquisite  painting 
shows  how  clear  was  her  title  to  be  known  as  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  Europe.  It  is  easy  to  trace 
in  her  countenance  the  features  of  her  son,  “ Old 
Kaiser  \\  ilhelm,”  the  lirst  Emperor  of  the  new 
German  Empire,  and  also  those  of  his  son,  the  short- 
reigned  Erederick  the  Noble,  father  of  the  present 
Emperor.  The  regular  features,  the  clear,  brave  eyes, 
and  the  exalted  expression,  were  common  to  this 
illustrious  woman,  and  to  her  son  and  grandson. 

The  setting  of  this  rare  artistic  gem  is  a masterly 
conception.  The  natural  pose,  easy  carriage  and 
graceful  air  of  the  heroine  in  her  descent  from  the 
Court  are  all  exhibited  with  singular  poetic  inspiration. 

This  portrait,  which  ranks  as  the  standard  likeness 
of  (^een  Louise,  was  painted  in  1879  by  Gustav 
(Karl  Ludwig)  Richter,  and  now  hangs  in  the 
Cologne  Museum,  Germany. 

Richter  was  born  in  Berlin  on  August  31,  1823, 
and  died  thereon  April  3,  1884.  He  devoted  him- 
self almost  entirely  to  historical  and  portrait  work,  and 
was  accounted  one  of  the  half  dozen  most  successful 
portrait  painters  of  modern  times.  He  studied  in 
Berlin,  Paris  and  Rome,  and  traveled  in  Egypt  and 
the  Crimea.  He  was  not  a prolihc  painter,  but  the 
average  quality  of  his  works  was  exceptionally  high. 
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QUEEN  LOUISE  OF  PRUSSIA  VISITING 
A POOR  FAMILY 

By  Hugo  Handler 

After  the  disaster  ot  Jena  and  the  spoliation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Tilsit,  by  which  all  sacritices  were  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  who  receiyed  back  only 
about  one-halt  ot  his  dominions,  the  Prussian  Kingdom 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb  since  Frederick  the  Great  made  it  an 
important  power,  and  the  Royal  family  was  at  times 
actually  in  distress. 

These  reyerses  had  an  ennobling  effect  upon  the  beau- 
tiful and  gracious  (.^leen  Louise,  making  her  all  the  more 
sympathetic  towards  those  of  her  subjects  who  were  suffer- 
ing poyerty  or  other  ills.  The  (^een  sought  respite  from 
her  own  griets  by  seeking  out  other  stricken  ones,  and 
striying  to  comfort  them  and  to  aid  them  from  her  own 
scanty  resources.  In  this  way  she  was  a yeritable  angel  of 
light  to  many  a darkened  household,  and  she  immeasurably 
endeared  herself  to  the  people. 

H UGO  Handler’s  pathetic  picture,  here  reproduced, 
represents  a scene  which  was  common  in  the  life  of  the 
(.^leen.  She  is  shown  yisiting  a poor  family,  the  mother 
of  which  is  ill.  She  stands  in  the  humble  room,  near  the 
sick  bed,  holding  an  infant  on  her  arm  while  another 
child  reaches  up  at  her  side  and  a third  regards  her  at  a 
distance  with  awe,  and  their  father  kneels  to  kiss  her  hand. 
The  inyalid  on  the  bed  clasps  her  hands  in  a prayer  of 
thanksgiying.  The  air  of  the  (^leen  is  at  once  proud  and 
tender,  and  full  of  love  and  grace. 
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THE  RAFT  OF  THE  “MEDUSA” 

By  J.  L.  ^-1.  T.  Gericault 

The  painting  bv  Gericault  of  “The  Raft  of  the 
‘Medusa’  ” is  a startling  piece  ot  realism,  and  was  at  lirst 
strongly  denounced  as  too  realistic.  But  it  deals  with  an 
appalling  theme  in  a spirit  ot  simple  truth,  and  must  be 
accounted  one  ot  the  most  masterly  works  of  the  kind 
e\er  produced.  The  French  trigate  “Medusa,”  with  400 
persons  aboard,  was  lost  on  the  Arguin  shoal,  on  her  way 
to  Senegal,  in  1816.  Ot  her  crew  and  passengers  149 
took  to  a ratt.  Twelye  days  later  the  ratt  was  sighted  by 
another  ship,  and  only  i 5 persons  were  found  aliye  on  it. 
That  is  the  incident  which  inspired  this  picture. 

The  canvas  is  sixteen  by  twenty-three  and  a half  feet  in 
size,  so  that  the  awtul  scene  is  portrayed  in  lite  dimen- 
sions. No  words  can  adequately  describe  the  agony,  the 
despair,  the  madness  and  the  liyid  hues  ot  death,  which  the 
genius  of  the  artist  has  placed  upon  the  canyas.  The 
dead  and  dying  are  hurled  together  by  the  merciless  rage 
of  the  elements,  while  others,  treed  trom  suffering  and 
from  untold  agony,  are  dritting  into  the  open  sea.  The 
picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon  of  1819,  and  was 
criticised  for  its  extreme  realism,  but  won  the  gold  medal. 
After  the  painter’s  death  it  was  purchased  for  the  Louyre, 
where  it  now  hangs. 

Jean  Louis  Andre  Theodore  Gericault  was  born  at 
Rouen  in  I'pi  and  died  in  Paris  in  1824.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Carl  \Trnet  and  deyoted  himself  to  animal  and 
historical  painting.  He  seryed  three  years  in  the  French 
army,  and  afterward  continued  his  studies  in  Rome  and 
Florence.  He  did  much  work  in  water  colors  and  in 
crayon  and  many  lithographs,  and  also  some  sculpture.  In 
his  early  death  the  world  ot  art  suffered  a great  loss. 


THE  RAVINE  AT  WATERLOO 

By  U.  Checa 

Readers  of  V’^ictor  Hugo’s  masterpiece,  “ Les  Miserables,” 
will  remember  that  in  his  elaborate  account  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  he  devotes  a whole  chapter,  and  an  impressive 
one,  to  the  “sunken  road  of  Ohain.”  That  road  traversed 
a part  of  the  great  battlelield,  Iving  between  the  French 
and  Allied  armies.  It  was  tor  a considerable  distance 
sunken  in  a cut  or  channel,  from  six  to  twelve  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground,  and  was  not  so 
marked  with  fences,  walls  or  hedges  as  to  be  visible  until 
it  was  actuallv  reached. 

At  an  important  juncture  in  the  battle  a grand  charge 
of  French  cavalrv  was  ordered,  which,  it  it  had  been 
successful,  would  have  struck  the  Allied  armv  in  the 
dank,  and  perhaps  have  overthrown  it  and  given  the 
victorv  to  Napoleon.  Flushed  with  anticipations  of 
victorv,  the  great  masses  ot  French  horsemen  swept  across 
the  plain  at  a furious  gallop,  all  unconscious  of  the  sunken 
road  which  lav  between  them  and  the  point  at  which  they 
were  aiming.  The  road — a veritable  ravine — was  not 
perceived,  in  fact,  until  the  foremost  horsemen  went 
crashing  into  it.  Then  it  was  too  late  to  give  the  alarm 
and  to  stop  the  onset  of  the  cavalrv.  Rank  after  rank 
swept  up,  onlv  to  go  down  in  crashing  ruin  upon  those 
who  had  alreadv  fallen  into  the  trap.  Thus  the  charge 
failed,  and  a splendid  division  of  cavalrv  was  irreparably 
lost  to  the  French  army.  The  “sunken  road  of  Ohain” 
was  fatal  to  Napoleon. 

This  indescribably  spirited  picture  of  “ The  Ravine  at 
Waterloo”  was  painted  bv  U.  Checa,  the  artist  of  the 
“Chariot  Race,”  in  which  the  culmination  ot  “Ben 
Hur’s”  contest  with  “ Messala  ” is  so  vividlv  set  forth. 
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A READING  FROM  HOMER 

By  Laurenz  Alma-  Tadcma 

Among  the  painters  ot  our  own  dav  none 
has  been  more  felicitous  in  portraving  classi- 
cal scenes  than  the  eminent  Dutch-Eno;lish 
artist,  Laurexz  Alma-Tadema.  In  his 
early  vouth  he  was  possessed  bv  a passion 
for  Greek,  Roman  and  Egyptian  antiqui- 
ties, and  became  a close  and  discriminating 
student  ot  them.  The  result  is  seen  in  many 
pictures  in  which  classic  life  seems  to  breathe 
again,  and  in  which  we  can  feel  ourselves 
transported  to  the  shores  of  the  .Egean,  or 
to  the  banks  ot  the  Tiber  or  the  Nile. 

Conspicuous  among  such  works  of  this 
master  is  “A  Reading  from  Homer.”  This 
depicts  a laurel-crowned  vouth  seated  upon 
a marble  bench,  with  manuscript  in  hand, 
with  a rapt  air,  halt-reading,  half  reciting 
the  immortal  lines  of  the  Iliad  to  a group 
ot  companions  who  stand,  sit  and  recline 
before  him  with  expressions  of  the  utmost 
interest.  The  faces,  the  costumes,  the  man- 
uscript, the  Ivre  which  one  of  them  holds, 
and  all  the  accessories  are  such  as  instantly 
convince  the  beholder  that  he  is  looking 
back  through  many  centuries  into  the  very 
time  ot  Pericles.  As  for  the  painting  of 
the  veined  marble  which  forms  the  back- 
ground, it  is  done  with  strikingly  realistic 
minuteness  and  a consummate  skill  which 
requires  one  to  touch  the  canvas  before  he 
can  he  persuaded  it  is  not  actual  stone. 
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RECEPTION  OF  THE  SIAMESE  AM- 
BASSADORS AT  FONTAINBLEAU 

By  J.  L.  Gt  route 

Napoleon  III,  who  loved  spectacular 
effects  and  enioved  the  homage  of  men, 
never  participated,  probablv,  in  a scene  of 
more  unique  splendor  and  distinction  than 
that  when  he  and  the  Empress  received  at 
Fontainbleau  the  lirst  Siamese  Ambassadors 
ever  sent  to  France.  The  setting  of  the 
scene  was  worthv  of  it.  The  great  Hall  ot 
State  was  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The 
Emperor  and  Empress  sat  enthroned  upon 
a dais,  surrounded  bv  the  entire  court,  while 
the  hall  was  thronged  with  dignitaries  ot 
the  armv  and  navv  and  church  and  state. 
To  such  a gathering  the  Siamese  noblemen 
were  ushered  in.  Thev  advanced  the  entire 
length  ot  the  hall  upon  their  elbows  and 
knees,  in  Siamese  native  tashion,  thus  doing 
reverence  to  the  sovereign  to  whom  they 
were  accredited,  while  their  umbrellas  of 
state — most  important  part  of  their  equip- 
ment— were  piled  at  the  toot  ot  the  throne. 
A group  ot  ladv  attendants  also  witness  the 
ceremony  with  great  interest. 

Such  was  the  scene  which  Jean  Leon 
Gerome,  the  unsurpassed  master  of  Orien- 
tal scenes,  in  1865  transterred  to  canvas. 
The  picture  is  most  impressive  and  is  an 
interesting  memento  of  a unique  scene  such 
as  doubtless  will  never  again  be  witnessed. 
It  hangs  in  the  Museum  at  \Trsailles. 
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REMBRANDT 

By  Rembrandt  ( van  Ryn) 

Rembrandt  van  Rvn,  known  simply  as  Rembrandt, 
holds  a unique  place  in  the  history  ot  art.  He  was  one 
ot  the  greatest  ot  the  Dutch  “ Old  Masters.”  He  was  the 
unrivalled  master  ot  light  and  shade.  And  he  was  incom- 
parably the  toremost  etcher  ot  his  age.  Born  in  Leyden 
in  1607,  and  dying  in  Amsterdam  in  1669,  he  produced 
a vast  number  ot  paintings  and  etchings.  From  the  be- 
ginning ot  his  career  his  progress  was  rapid  and  ever 
onward,  as  a soul  rilled  with  celestial  lire,  and  he  has  left 
one  ot  the  most  illustrious  names  in  the  art  history  of  the 
world,  on  which  his  inspired  genius  has  left  its  impress  not 
only  tor  the  present  hut  for  all  future  ages. 

He  was  characteristically  Dutch,  never  once  going  outside 
ot  the  boundaries  of  Holland  in  all  his  life.  Indeed,  he 
travelled  little  in  Holland  itself,  visiting  only  Dordrecht, 
Friesland,  Gueldres,  and  perhaps  Cleves.  Down  to  1630 
he  lived  in  Leyden,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
Amsterdam,  in  comparative  poverty. 

In  one  respect  not  hitherto  named,  also,  Rembrandt 
was  unique.  That  was  his  fondness  for  painting  portraits 
ot  himselt.  He  was  indeed  his  own  favorite  subject. 
There  are  now  in  existence  more  than  forty  portraits  ot  him, 
by  himselt,  representing  himselt  at  diri’erent  ages  and  with 
different  costumes  and  accessories.  The  one  here  repro- 
duced is  one  of  the  most  admired  of  them  all,  and  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  it  was  his  own  tavorite,  tor  it  repre- 
sents him  in  the  Hush  and  vigor  of  the  early  prime  of 
manhood,  at  about  the  time  of  his  settlement  in  Amsterdam. 


REPAST  AT  THE  HOUSE  OF  LUCULLUS 

By  Gustave  R.  C.  Boulanger 

The  banquets  of  Lucullus  have  tor  manv  centuries  been 
proverbial  for  profusion  and  luxurv.  That  rich  Roman 
came  of  a famous  Plebeian  tamilv,  a name  applied  bv 
Romulus,  who  divided  the  people  ot  his  empire  into  two 
classes : one  he  designated  as  Patricians,  or  aristocrats,  and 
the  second  as  Plebeians,  or  the  common  people.  He  began 
his  career  as  a soldier,  in  the  time  ot  Sulla,  and  won  great 
fame.  Later  he  was,  in  a memorable  campaign,  the  con- 
queror of  Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus,  one  of  the  most 
tormidable  enemies  ot  Rome  in  the  East.  It  was  during 
his  Asian  campaigns  against  Mithridates  that  Lucullus 
amassed  his  vast  wealth.  His  house  in  Rome  was  famous 
tor  its  luxurious  hospitalities,  hut  still  more  was  his  sum- 
mer home  at  Tusculum,  where  his  lavish  expenditures  in 
architecture  and  gardening  caused  his  rival,  Pompev,  to 
call  him  the  “ Roman  Xerxes.”  He  was,  however,  no 
mere  voluptuarv,  hut  one  ot  the  ablest  soldiers  ot  his  time, 
a wise  statesman,  a man  of  letters,  and  a discriminating 
patron  of  literature  and  art,  as  shown  in  his  patronage  of 
the  poet  Archias.  The  painting  hv  Boulanger  represents 
a summer  banquet  at  his  house  at  Tusculum,  crowned  with 
garlands  of  dowers  and  accompanied  with  music  and 
dancing. 

(jUstave  R.  C.  Boulanger,  the  painter,  was  a pupil  of 
Delaroche  and  devoted  himself  chiedv  to  historical.  Orien- 
tal and  mythological  themes.  He  was  horn  in  Paris  on 
April  2^,  1824,  travelled  much  in  many  lands,  won  many 
medals  for  his  works,  and  was  made  a member  of  the 
Legion  ot  Honor. 

The  “Repast  at  the  House  of  Lucullus”  was  painted 
in  1878,  and  ranks  among  his  dnest  productions. 
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RESIGNATION  OF  WASHINGTON 

By  John  Trumbull 


The  most  impressive  scene  at  the  close  ot  the  Revo- 
lutionary W ar  was  that  when  Washington  formally 
resigned  his  commission  as  commanding  General  of  the 
American  army.  It  was  one  in  which  hrave  men  were 
moved  to  tears  ol  gratitude  and  remembrance.  The 
ceremony  occurred  on  December  2^,  1783,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Congress,  at  Annapolis.  The  petty  jealousies 
and  wranglings,  which  had  marred  the  record  of  Con- 
gress during  the  war,  had  ceased  and  were  forgotten,  as 
\\  ashington,  having  overcome  every  toe  and  lived  down 
both  criticism  and  calumny,  resigned  into  the  hands  of 
Congress  the  high  commission  which  it  had  bestowed 
upon  him  seven  weary  years  before.  Pie  accepted  the 
commission  amid  fears  and  gloom  and  uncertainty ; he 
laid  it  down  in  the  bright  sunlight  ot  complete  victory. 
But  the  memory  ot  his  many  deeds  ot  heroic  yalue 
and  devotion  to  his  country  will  remain  enshrined  in 
the  hearts  ot  all  true  Americans  till  time  shall  be 
no  more. 

The  picture  accurately  portrays  the  stately  room  in 
which  Congress  was  assembled,  and  presents  many 
portraits  of  the  prominent  participants  in  the  scene. 
W ashington,  ot  course,  is  the  foremost  ligure,  with 
seyeral  of  his  trusted  officers  at  his  hack.  Before  him 
are  the  members  of  Congress,  including  the  most 
eminent  civilians  of  the  day.  Spectators,  both  men 
and  women,  throng  the  door  and  gallery,  among  them 
being  Mrs.  Washington  and  her  grandchildren. 

This  was  one  of  the  series  ot  paintings  executed  by 
Trumbull  for  the  government.  It  was  painted  in 
1827,  and  hangs  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol. 
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THE  RETURN  OF  THE  PRODIGAL  SON 

By  J.  B.  Greuze 

“The  Return  ol  the  Prodigal  Son,”  as  painted  by 
Greuze,  is  not  a conventional  illustration  ot  the  Biblical 
parable,  but  rather  a most  realistic  application  of  the 
theme  to  modern  life,  with  a far  ditferent  climax.  The 
returning  prodigal  is  not  welcomed  by  his  father  with 
forgiveness  and  rejoicings.  On  the  contrary,  he  reaches 
home  only  to  hnd  his  father  on  his  death  bed,  beyond  all 
reach  ot  address  or  power  of  utterance.  The  stricken 
mother  points  to  the  bed,  as  if  telling  the  prodigal  that 
was  the  result  ot  his  sins,  while  the  other  members  of  the 
family  are  too  bowed  in  ecstasies  of  grief  even  to  notice 
the  prodigal’s  entrance.  The  prodigal  comes  in  with 
bowed  head  and  an  air  ot  inexpressible  agony. 

I'he  name  of  Jean  Baptiste  Greuze,  the  painter,  is 
one  ot  the  tamous  ones  in  the  annals  of  art.  He  was  born 
at  Tournus,  France,  in  1725,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1805. 
He  was  one  ot  the  foremost  history  and  genre  painters  ot 
his  time,  and  his  works  are  treasured  as  priceless  master- 
pieces. In  his  early  lite  and  prime  he  enjoyed  yast  popu- 
larity, and  amassed  a fortune.  Later  the  tickle  people 
deserted  him  for  the  newer  “classical”  style  ot  David,  his 
fortune  was  swept  away  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  he 
spent  his  last  years  in  a hopeless  state  of  poverty,  misery, 
and  unhappiness. 

His  wife  was  a famous  beauty,  whose  portrait  appears 
in  many  of  his  pictures,  hut  was  also  a worthless  woman, 
who  caused  him  untold  unhappiness,  which  continued 
until  he  was  linally  obliged  to  resort  to  separation. 
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RETURNING  FROM  THE  GRAND  MANCEUVRES 

/?)’  Pierre  Petit- Gerard 

A familiar  scene  in  France  and  other  European  countries 
is  that  depicted  bv  Pierre  Petit-Cjerard  in  the  paint- 
ing here  reproduced.  In  the  military  states,  where  vast 
standing  armies  are  maintained,  it  is  needful  each  year  to 
hold  grand  military  manceuvres,  which  amount  to  nothing 
less  than  mimic  warfare  between  two  detachments  of  the 
same  army.  Where  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
troops  engaged,  these  sham  battles  are  most  imposing 
affairs.  They  are  carefully  studied  by  the  foremost  mili- 
tary commanders,  and  by  the  rulers  of  the  countries. 

The  scene  before  us  pertains  to  such  manceuvres.  The 
work  of  the  day  is  over,  and  the  troops  are  returning  to 
camp.  Along  a well-worn  road  advances  a brilliant  regi- 
ment of  cavalry,  helmetted  and  plumed.  The  two  leaders 
salute  as  they  pass  a detachment  of  infantrv  headed  by  a 
band,  drawn  up  on  an  intersecting  road.  Beyond  lies  a 
farm  held,  with  rows  of  growing  crops  and  some  hay 
stacks.  Still  further  in  the  background  are  to  be  seen  long 
lines  of  troops,  while  in  the  extreme  distance  scattered 
houses  are  visible.  It  is  hnelv  emblematic  of  the  way  in 
which  at  such  times  all  the  life  and  interests  of  the 
country  are  subordinated  to  the  needs  of  military  action. 
No  farmers  are  seen  at  work.  The  country  is  deserted, 
save  by  the  hosts  of  armed  men,  and  even  the  fertile  helds 
and  the  growing  crops  are  abandoned  to  be  trampled 
under  foot  by  mimic  war. 

The  scene  is  studiously  depicted  by  the  artist,  the 
spirited  movement  and  grace  of  the  cavalry  and  the  mili- 
tary attitude  of  the  infantry  being  particularly  effective. 
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RICHELIEU  AT  LA  ROCHELLE 

By  H.  P.  Molte 

Cardinal  Richelieu  is  commonly  thought  of  as 
a statesman  who,  inrirm  and  aged,  ruled  King  and 
Kingdom  by  the  sheer  force  of  intellect.  Such 
we  hnd  him  pictured  in  Bulwer’s  tine  drama, 
which  was  presented  with  memorable  elfect  by 
Edwin  Booth.  But,  as  Richelieu  himsell  is  made 
to  remind  us  in  that  play,  there  was  another  side 
of  his  character,  and  other  scenes  in  his  career. 
One  ot  the  most  lamous  of  his  martial  exploits 
was  that  depicted  in  Motte’s  impressiye  painting. 

The  city  of  La  Rochelle  was  one  of  the  great 
strongholds  of  the  Huguenots,  or  Protestants,  of 
France.  It  was  one  ot  the  tree  cities  exempted 
trom  Catholic  control  and  granted  to  the  Hugue- 
nots by  the  Edict  of  Xantes.  But  when  the  war 
between  the  two  parties  was  renewed  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIII,  La  Rochelle,  as  the  chief  city 
of  the  Protestants,  became  the  chief  object  of 
Catholic  attack.  Richelieu  in  person  conducted 
against  it  a long  and  memorable  siege,  which  was 
maintained  partly  by  land  and  partly  by  sea. 
H e was  indeed  the  animating  spirit  ot  the  be- 
siegers, and  the  rinal  capture  of  the  city  was  his 
personal  yictory.  The  tall  of  La  Rochelle  sealed 
the  tate  ot  the  Huguenot  cause  in  France. 

Henri  Paul  Motte,  the  painter  of  this  pic- 
ture, was  born  in  Paris  and  studied  under  Gerome. 
He  has  dev'oted  himself  chietly  to  historical  work, 
and  as  early  as  1880  won  a medal  at  the  Paris 
Salon.  This  picture  of  “ Richelieu  at  La  Ro- 
chelle” was  painted  in  1881. 
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ROLL-CALL  OF  THE  LAST  VICTIMS  OF  THE 
REIGN  OF  TERROR 

By  C.  L.  Mul/er 

The  “ Roll-call  of  the  Last  Victims  of  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror” is  one  of  the  most  impressive  pictures  founded  upon 
scenes  in  the  h'rench  Revolution.  It  shows  the  interior  of 
the  Prison  ot  the  Conciergerie,  on  the  Eighth  dav  of  the 
Month  of  the  Thermidor  (July  27),  1794.  The  central 
ligure,  seated  in  a chair,  was  declared  hy  the  painter  to  he 
that  of  Andre  Chenier,  though  some  have  detected  in  it  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  painter  himself,  who  is  thus 
believed  bv  them  to  have  put  his  own  portrait  in  his  work. 
The  Princess  de  Monaco,  whose  name  has  just  been  called, 
rises  from  her  seat  at  the  right,  in  horror.  The  Princess 
de  Chimav,  who  has  already  been  summoned,  is  in  the  cart 
outside  the  door,  ready  to  be  taken  to  the  guillotine.  x\n 
othcer  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  stands  inside  the  door, 
with  the  roll  of  the  condemned  in  his  hands.  His  upturned 
face,  however,  shows  no  gloating  over  his  dreadful  errand, 
hut  rather  pity,  and  a prophecy  of  the  fall  of  Robespierre. 

This  picture  was  painted  by  Charles  Louis  Muller, 
who  is  often  called  the  “Muller  of  Paris.”  He  was  horn 
in  Paris  on  December  22,  1815,  and  devoted  himself  with 
great  success  and  distinction  to  the  painting  of  historical 
scenes  and  portraits.  His  pictures  include  scenes  from 
Biblical,  French  and  British  history,  from  Greek  and 
Roman  history  and  legends,  and  from  the  dramas  of  Shake- 
speare. A number  of  his  best  works  have  found  their  way 
to  the  United  States.  This  picture  was  painted  in  1850, 
and  was  placed  in  the  Luxembourg  Museum,  Paris. 


ROMAN  GLADIATORS 

By  J.  L.  Gerome 

The  arena  ot  the  Roman  Coliseum  is  the  theatre  of 
this  tragic  scene.  There  has  been  a conhict  of  gladiators. 
Several  ot  them  already  lie  lifeless  upon  the  blood-stained 
sand.  Two  still  survive.  One  lies  wounded  and  help- 
less. The  victor  stands  above  him,  with  his  heel  on  his 
throat  and  naked  sword  in  hand.  He  turns  his  eves 
upward  to  the  imperial  throne  and  to  the  seats  of  the 
\Tstal  ^’irgins  tor  the  signal  which  shall  determine 
whether  to  kill  or  to  spare  his  fallen  antagonist.  The 
vanquished  man  also  looks  thither,  and  stretches  out  his 
hand  in  supplication.  In  the  background  an  enthusiastic 
concourse  ot  spectators,  thrilled  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
excitement  as  the  critical  point  in  the  deadly  encounter 
has  been  reached,  await  with  intense  anxiety  the  decision 
from  the  throne,  whose  attitude  is  hostile  to  the  suppli- 
ant, and  the  condict  must  end  in  death.  The  signal 
for  death  was  given  bv  a turning  ot  the  thumbs,  where- 
fore this  picture  has  sometimes  been  called  “ Pollice 
\Trso,”  or  “The  Turned  Thumb.” 

This  picture  was  painted  hv  Jean  Leon  Cjerome, 
who  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  foremost  French 
painters  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century.  He  espe- 
cially excelled  in  ancient  Roman  and  Oriental  scenes, 
and  this  work  is  a line  example  of  his  best  style.  The 
expressions  upon  the  faces  of  the  vanquished  man  and 
those  to  whom  he  vainly  appeals  are  indicated  with 
superb  effect,  while  the  ligure  of  the  triumphant  gladia- 
tor is  full  of  spirit. 

This  masterly  gem  of  art  was  purchased  by  A.  T. 
Stewart,  the  famous  New  York  merchant,  and  has  ever 
since  had  a resting  place  in  this  country. 
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ROMEO  AND  JULIET 

By  Gustav  Friedrich  Papperitz 

There  is  probably  no  tragic  love  story  in  the  world 
more  universally  known  and  admired  than  that  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet.  Largely  historical,  it  is  best  known  through 
the  medium  of  Shakespeare’s  incomparable  drama,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  that  master’s  works,  and  one  in  which  it 
has  been  the  ambition  of  the  greatest  actors  and  actresses 
to  appear. 

By  common  consent,  the  most  effectiye  scenes  in 
the  whole  drama,  and  those  which  at  once  require  the 
highest  histrionic  ability  and  command  the  greatest  popu- 
lar sympathy,  are  the  two  balcony  scenes,  so-called,  in 
which  Romeo,  at  the  risk  of  life,  inyades  the  garden  of 
his  deadly  foe,  Capulet,  and  meets  the  latter’s  loyed  and 
lovely  daughter  upon  the  balcony  of  her  room.  The 
magic  of  the  moon  and  starlit  night,  the  witchery  of 
youth  and  beauty,  and  the  supreme  and  indelinable  spell 
which  true  love  casts  upon  every  heart,  all  combine  to 
make  the  scene  one  of  unrivalled  enchantment.  In  the 
line  masterpiece  of  painting  which  we  have  here  repro- 
duced, the  spirit  of  the  scene  is  expressed  with  marvellous 
fidelity.  The  beholder  can  almost  hear  the  yoice  of 
Romeo  declaring  with  infinite  reluctance, 

“ It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn, 

No  nightingale  ; look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east : 

Night’s  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tip-toe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops.” 

Gustav  Friedrich  Papperitz,  the  artist  of  this  fasci- 
nating picture,  was  born  in  Dresden  on  January  27,  1813, 
and  died  there  on  January  26,  1861. 


ROSE  OF  ALL  THE  ROSES 

By  Charles  Landelle 


The  charming  picture,  “ Rose  of  All  the  Roses,” 
representing  a beautitul  girl  crowned  with  roses,  and 
holding  a basket  of  the  dowers,  vet  herself,  in  Tenny- 
son’s words,  the  “ Qiieen  Rose”  of  all.  The  scene  is 
typical  ot  the  gladsome  and  joyous  springtime  of 
youth,  and  redolent  of  the  bloom,  the  fragrance,  and 
the  buoyant  freshness  of  a balmy  morning  in  June, 
the  month  ot  roses — “ when,  it  ever,  come  pertect 
days” — when  the  rose  blooms  in  all  its  fullness  and 
perfection,  and  wilddowers  star  the  woodlands,  the 
emerald  delds  and  country  lanes.  And  it  was  evi- 
dently amid  such  surroundings  that  the  artist  found 
his  inspiration  tor  the  production  of  the  queen  and 
her  doral  possessions  which  he  has  ingeniously  blended 
into  one  harmonious  whole.  This  picture  was  painted 
by  the  eminent  genre  painter,  Charles  Landelle, 
one  ot  the  most  accomplished  pupils  ot  Delaroche  and 
Ary  Schetfer,  whose  style  he  followed  with  much 
success.  He  was  horn  at  Laval,  in  Mavenne,  on  June 
2,  1821,  and  produced  a great  number  of  works, 
ranging  through  many  departments  of  art.  He  exe- 
cuted a number  ot  decorative  paintings  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Elvsee  and  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris, 
and  also  was  a tavorite  portrait  painter.  His  works, 
including  historical,  biblical,  classical  and  symbolical 
scenes,  are  to  he  tound  in  the  Louvre,  the  Luxembourg 
Gallery,  the  \Trsailles  Museum,  and  galleries  at  Laval, 
Pan,  Montauban,  and  elsewhere.  Some  of  them 
were  purchased  by  American  patrons  of  art,  such  as 
Robert  Hoe,  Collis  P.  Huntington,  J.  Wk  Garrett,  C. 
H.  \\’oltf,  Wk  B.  Bement,  and  others. 
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WASHINGTON  CROSSING  THE 
DELAWARE 

By  Ema7iucl  Lcutze 

Every  school-boy,”  in  Macaulay’s  phrase,  knows 
the  story  of  W ashington’s  strategy  at  the  battle  of 
Trenton,  when  the  “old  fox,”  as  the  British  called 
him,  unexpected  crossed  the  Delaware  River  on  a 
wild  midwinter  night,  surprised  the  British  and 
Hessians  at  Trenton,  in  their  Christmas  festivities,  and 
put  them  to  utter  rout.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
most  important  achievements  of  the  whole  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  daring 
strategy  ever  performed  in  any  war. 

W^orthy,  we  may  say,  of  the  illustrious  theme,  is 
the  fine  picture  of  “ Washington  Crossing  the  Dela- 
ware,” painted  by  Emanuel  Leutze,  and  now 
hanging  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 
New  York.  The  boats  laden  with  soldiers  and  horses 
are  seen  struggling  their  perilous  way  against  the 
wind  and  amid  the  whirling  masses  of  ice  that  choked 
the  rapid  river.  The  men  ply  the  oars  with  desperate 
zeal,  and  push  against  the  ice  with  boathooks.  But 
supreme  and  dominant  over  the  whole  scene  is  the 
figure  of  Washington  himself,  standing  erect  in  the 
nearest  boat,  heeding  not  the  wind,  nor  the  ice,  nor 
the  swift  current,  but  concentrating  his  gaze  upon  the 
distant  New  Jersey  shore,  just  seen  through  the 
gloom,  where  he  is  to  fight  the  battle  which  may 
decide  the  nation’s  fate. 

Emanuel  Leutze,  the  author  of  this  masterpiece, 
was  born  in  Wurtemburg,  Germany,  on  May  24,  1816, 
was  brought  to  America  in  his  infancy,  spent  his  life 
here,  and  died  in  Washington  on  July  18,  1868. 
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RUTH  AND  NAOMI 

I>y  P.  II.  Calderon 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  scenes  in  Old  Testament 
history  is  that  ot  the  widowed  Naomi’s  parting  from  her 
daughters-in-law.  One  ot  them,  Orpha,  accepted  the 
dismissal  and  went  her  wav.  But  Ruth  would  not  go. 
“ Entreat  me  not  to  return  trom  following  after  thee,” 
she  said.  “Whither  thou  goest,  I will  go,  and  where  thou 
lodgest  I will  lodge;  thv  people  shall  he  mv  people,  and 
thv  God  mv  God.  \\  here  thou  diest  will  I die,  and 
there  will  I be  buried.”  Her  beautiful  words  have  been 
quoted  innumerable  times,  and  have  formed  the  theme  ot 
sons^  and  sermon. 

The  scene  is  well  depicted  in  the  painting  hv  Mr. 
Calderon.  It  is  cast  in  the  open  countrv,  on  a winding 
road,  with  rocks  and  cactus  in  the  foreground  and  scattered 
palms  and  olive  trees  in  the  distance.  Orpha  has  said  fare- 
well to  Naomi,  and  stands  near,  waiting  for  Ruth  to 
accompanv  her.  But  Ruth  dings  her  arms  about  Naomi, 
and  passionatelv  makes  her  vow  ot  faithfulness. 

Philip  H ERMOGENES  Calderox,  the  painter,  has  lived 
so  much  in  England  that  he  is  often  thought  of  as  an 
English  painter.  He  came,  however,  of  Spanish  parentage, 
as  his  name  indicates,  and  was  born  in  Erance,  at  Poitiers, 
on  Mav  3,  1833.  He  studied  in  London  and  in  Paris, 
and  devoted  himself  chiedv  to  portrait  and  genre  work. 
His  first  Roval  Academv  picture  was  “ Bv  the  MAters  of 
Bahvlon,”  which  he  exhibited  in  185'^,  when  he  was  only 
twentv  vears  old,  and  which  has  alwavs  been  regarded  as 
one  of  his  best.  His  “Ruth  and  Naomi”  is,  however,  to 
be  considered  one  of  his  masterpieces. 


THE  SABINE  WOMEN 

By  Jacques  Louis  David 


Jacql^es  Louis  David,  the  founder  of  the  classical 
school  ot  Erench  art,  was  born  in  Paris  on  August  i , 
1748,  and  died  in  Brussels  on  December  29,  1825.  He 
was  a lollower  of  Robespierre  in  the  Revolution,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  guillotined  after  that  leader’s  fall,  but 
escaped  with  seven  months’  imprisonment.  L^pon  the 
accession  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  he  was  appointed  court 
painter,  and  thencetorth  devoted  his  brush  to  the  glorihca- 
tion  of  the  Emperor.  After  W aterloo  he  lived  in  exile, 
at  Brussels.  Practicallv  all  of  his  works  were  historical  or 
mythological,  and  while  his  Napoleonic  paintings  are 
esteemed  masterpieces,  he  was  at  his  best  in  classic  themes. 

The  storv  of  “The  Sabine  Women”  is  familiar  to  all 
readers  of  ancient  Roman  historv.  After  the  foundation 
of  Rome  the  Romans  had  dithcultv  in  getting  wives.  At 
the  instigation  of  Romulus,  therefore,  thev  invited  the 
neighboring  Sabines  with  their  women-Iolk,  to  a festival, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities  each  Roman  seized  a 
Sabine  woman  for  his  wife  and  bore  her  awav.  The 
Sabine  men  soon  after  made  war  on  Rome  to  avenge  the 
outrage,  and  through  the  treacherv  ot  Tarpeia  gained 
entrance  to  the  city  and  might  have  won  the  dav.  But  at 
the  climax  of  the  struggle  the  Sabine  women  rushed  in 
between  their  Sabine  brothers  and  their  Roman  husbands 
and  pleaded  successfullv  for  peace.  This  latter  is  the  scene 
portrayed  by  David,  in  the  great  picture  which,  on  a 
canvas  twelve  feet  eight  inches  high  and  seventeen  feet 
broad,  hangs  upon  the  walls  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris. 
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SAPPHO 

By  L.  Alma-  Tadema 


One  of  Alma-Tadema’s  most  perfect  bits 
of  classical  painting  is  his  “Sappho,”  whose 
fame  in  ancient  Greece  as  a lyric  poetess  has 
made  her  name  historic  in  the  realms  of 
poetry,  her  odes  and  verses  being  harmoni- 
ously yet  peculiarly  blended  in  metre  of 
marked  originality  and  beauty.  The  picture 
represents  the  white  marble  orchestra  ot  a 
Greek  theatre,  on  a height  overlooking  the 
sea,  the  azure  expanse  ot  which  can  he  per- 
ceived through  some  olive  trees  in  the  middle 
distance.  At  the  left  of  the  picture  Sappho 
is  seated  on  the  foremost  bench,  leaning 
intently  forward  as  she  listens  to  Alcaeus,  who 
is  seated  in  a chair  before  her  playing  upon  a 
lyre.  She  rests  her  chin  upon  her  hands, 
upon  a cushioned  table,  upon  which  lies  a 
wreath  of  olive  or  laurel  leaves.  At  her  side 
stands  an  attendant,  Hower-crowned,  and  be- 
hind her,  on  seats  further  back,  are  others, 
all  leaning  forward  to  listen  to  the  wondrous 
musician. 

This  masterpiece  was  painted  and  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  i88i  after  which 
it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Walters,  the 
well-known  art  collector  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

It  is  little  more  than  a miniature  in  size, 
covering  a canvas  onlv  two  feet  two  inches 
by  three  feet  eleven  inches  in  dimensions,  but 
the  exquisite  workmanship  gives  it  the  effect 
of  a life  scene  worthy  the  fame  of  the  artist. 
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SCHILLER  AT  THE  COURT  OF  WEIMAR 

By  Eduard  Ender 


Eduard  Exder,  the  \"iennese  history  and  genre  painter, 
seemed  to  have  an  especial  tondness  for  depicting  the 
meetings  between  men  of  genius  in  literature  and  art  and 
the  magnates  of  the  social  and  political  world.  Thus  he 
painted  pictures  of  “Tasso  at  the  Court  of  Ferrara,”  of 
“Francis  I in  the  Studio  ot  Benevenuto  Cellini,”  “Em- 
peror Rudolph  II  and  Tycho  Brahe,”  “Shakespeare  Read- 
ing Macbeth  before  (.^leen  Elizabeth,”  “ Mozart  before 
Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II,”  “Elizabeth  and  \"an 
Dyck,”  and  other  like  scenes. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  and  attractive  of  these  historic 
pictures  is  that  of  “Schiller  at  the  Court  of  Weimar.”  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Court  of  Weimar  was  distin- 
guished by  its  discriminating  hospitality  to  and  encourage- 
ment of  genius,  and  was  the  resort  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and 
other  illustrious  men.  Eduard  Ender  represents  Schiller, 
in  all  the  grace  and  beauty  of  his  young  manhood,  standing 
in  the  centre  of  the  brilliant  gathering,  delighting  the 
nobles  of  the  court  with  his  recitation  of  one  of  his  poems. 
A pleasing  feature  of  the  artist’s  portrayal  is  the  easy  and 
natural  attitude  and  grouping  ot  the  auditors,  which,  in 
minuteness  of  detail,  evinces  the  hnished  work  of  a master 
hand.  One  knows  not  which  to  admire  the  more,  the 
animation  and  power  of  the  poet,  or  the  careful  and  almost 
reverent  attention  of  his  audience. 

Happy  indeed  were  the  geniuses  who  had  such  patrons, 
and  happy  were  the  patrons  who  were  permitted  thus  to 
enjoy  the  products  of  genius  at  hrst  hand  ! 


“SCOTLAND  FOREVER!” 

By  Lady  Butler 


Lady  Butler,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Elizabeth  Thompson,  presents  the  unique 
ligure  ot  a woman  devoting  herself  almost  ex- 
clusively to  military  pictures  and  in  that  branch 
ot  art  placing  herself  in  the  world’s  foremost 
rank.  She  is  an  Englishwoman,  though  born 
in  Switzerland.  At  the  age  of  lice  years  she 
began  to  sketch,  and  at  eight  years  was  studying 
art  in  Italy.  She  was  twenty-nine  when  in 
1873  she  tirst  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
The  next  year  she  produced  her  famous  “ Roll 
Call,”  a picture  which  attracted  world  wide 
attention  and  was  purchased  by  Queen  Victoria 
and  placed  in  Windsor  Castle.  Many  others 
of  her  battle  pictures  haye  become  famous. 

One  of  her  most  spirited  works  is  that  entitled 
“Scotland  Forever!”  representing  the  charge  of 
the  famous  “Scots  Greys”  cayalry  regiment  at 
\\  aterloo,  a held  of  carnage  on  which  Napoleon 
yainly  hurled  column  after  column  upon  his 
opponents,  who  withstood  his  assaults  like  a wall 
of  adamant.  It  is  doubtful  if  in  any  other  picture 
in  the  world  the  herce  rush  of  a body  of  horse- 
men and  the  wild  delirium  of  battle  are  more 
effectiyely  portrayed.  The  picture  is  crowded 
with  hgures  of  men  and  horses,  but  each  one  is 
as  carefully  worked  out  as  though  it  were  a 
single  study.  By  happy  choice  the  painter 
excluded  all  accessories,  and  conhned  the  atten- 
tion to  the  charge  of  the  horsemen,  which  for 
the  moment  is  all  the  battle. 


THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT 

By  E.  Dubuje 

The  scene  portrayed  in  the  accompanying  picture  needs 
no  explanation  nor  comment.  It  is  “The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,”  the  most  memorable  utterance  e\er  made  to  men, 
and  to  the  taithtul  it  has  eyer  been  an  intallible  guide 
and  a neyer-tailing  source  ot  spiritual  comtort,  and  has 
constituted  the  toundation  stone  on  which  the  Church  has 
based  its  faith  in  all  ages  ot  the  world.  In  the  picture 
Jesus  is  shown  seated  upon  some  great  stones,  under  a 
giant  tree,  with  a numerous  company  ot  men  and  women 
clustered  about  Him  and  thronging  up  to  Him,  all  listen- 
ing attentiyely  to  His  words.  The  whole  air  ot  the  scene 
is  impressiyely  placid,  deyout,  and  reyerential,  and  the 
picture  is  just  what  many  a mind  has  conceiyed  within 
itself  as  what  the  scene  must  haye  been. 

Eduard  Dubufe,  the  painter  ot  this  impressiee  picture, 
was  the  second  ct  the  three  artists  ot  that  name,  the 
others  being;  his  father  and  his  son.  He  was  the  son  and 
pupil  of  Claude  Marie  Dubufe,  and  was  born  in  Paris  in 
i8iS,  and  died  in  \"ersailles  in  iSS^.  He  studied  tor  a 
time  under  Paul  Delaroche,  who  strongly  induenced  his 
style.  In  early  life  he  deyoted  himself  almost  exclusiyely 
to  religious  pictures  and  Biblical  scenes,  hut  later  turned 
his  attention  to  portraits  and  painted  likenesses  ot  many 
famous  people.  He  won  a number  of  medals  at  the  Salon, 
and  was  made  an  othcer  ot  the  Legion  ot  Honor.  His 
father  was  one  ot  Dayid’s  pupils,  and  was  the  last  suryiyor 
of  Dayid’s  school  of  art.  His  son  Guillaume  Dubufe,  is 
one  of  the  popular  and  successtul  artists  or  the  present 
time  in  Paris. 

The  picture  of  “The  Sermon  on  the  Mount”  hangs  in 
the  Museum  at  X'ersailles,  with  others  ot  Dubufe’s  works. 


SHEEP  PASTURE 

By  C.  E.  Jacque 


“ Ee  Raphael  de  Porceau,”  or  “ The  Raphael  of 
Pigs,”  is  the  name  which  was  long  ago  given  to 
Charles  Emile  Jacc^  e on  account  of  the  perfection 
with  which  he  portrayed  those  humble  hut  usetul 
animals  in  his  pictures.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his 
other  animal  pictures,  which  he  has  made  his  specialty 
in  painting.  Sheep  and  poultry  are  painted  by  him 
with  the  utmost  lidelity  to  nature,  doubtlessly  due 
to  the  tact  that  he  was  for  many  years  a practical 
breeder  ot  those  animals  as  well  as  a painter,  and 
therefore  had  exceptional  facilities  for  studying  them. 
His  coloring  has  been  criticised  as  somewhat  crude, 
hut  ot  the  accuracy  of  his  drawing  there  is  no  question. 

The  accompanying  picture  ot  a “Sheep  Pasture,” 
with  a large  dock  of  sheep  in  the  foreground,  is  an 
example  ot  his  happiest  style,  in  which  landscape  and 
animals  are  telicitously  combined.  It  is  a simple 
scene,  telling  its  own  story,  of  a dock  of  sheep  attended 
by  a shepherd  and  his  dog,  in  a level  pasture  held 
with  a grove  of  trees  in  the  distance.  Its  portrayal 
is  suggestive  ot  a quiet  pastoral  theme  dear  alike  to 
the  heart  ot  the  painter  and  of  the  poet,  and  has  been 
the  high  note  ot  many  ot  the  choicest  gems  ot  land- 
scape scenery  that  adorn  the  walls  of  the  most  critical 
art  connoiseurs  as  well  as  the  foremost  i^alleries  both 
ot  Europe  and  America. 

J.xcQi'E  was  born  in  Paris  on  May  2;,  and 

devoted  himself  to  animal  and  landscape  painting, 
engraving  and  etching.  His  greatest  reputation  was 
perhaps  attained  as  an  etcher,  though  his  rank  as  a 
painter  is  high,  notably  in  his  chosen  held. 
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SHERMAN’S  MARCH  TO  THE  SE.A 

By  F.  O.  C.  Da  r ley 

The  name  of  Eelix  O.  C.  Darlev  is  best  known 
as  that  ot  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  American  illus- 
trators in  black  and  white.  He  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia on  June  2^,  1822,  and  was  entirely  self  taught. 
He  travelled  and  sketched  in  Europe  for  some  time, 
but  spent  most  ot  his  lite  and  did  most  of  his  work  in 
the  United  States.  He  became  distinguished  for  his 
black  and  white  illustrations  of  Judd’s  “Margaret” 
and  other  books.  He  also  attained  line  rank  as  a 
genre  painter,  and  in  1852  was  elected  to  the  National 
Academy. 

The  great  historical  painting  here  reproduced, 
“ Sherman’s  March  to  the  Sea,”  may  littingly  be  con- 
sidered Darley’s  masterpiece  in  painting.  It  is  a 
representation  of  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  greatest 
campaigns  of  the  Federal  army  in  the  Ciyil  War,  when 
General  Sherman,  cutting  loose  from  his  base  at  Chat- 
tanooga, lirst  fought  his  way  down  to  Atlanta,  and 
then  marched  from  that  city  across  Georgia  to  the  sea 
at  Sayannah,  which  he  reached  at  the  end  of  1864. 
He  then  marched  northward  to  join  Grant,  but  betore 
he  reached  him  on  April  9,  1865,  Grant  surrounded 
Lee,  and  compelled  him  to  surrender  with  his  whole 
army,  at  Appomatox  Court  House,  \"irginia.  This 
was  practically  the  end  of  the  war.  The  picture  shows 
the  army  engaged  in  cutting  communications,  destroy- 
ing a railroad  and  telegraph  line.  At  the  same  time 
some  buildings  are  being  burned,  cattle  are  being 
driyen  off  for  army  supplies,  and  negroes  are  throng- 
ing around  to  hail  their  deliyerers  from  slavery.  The 
picture  is  a yiyid  portrayal  of  a memorable  event. 


SIGMUND’S  APPARITION 


By  Jacques  U’ag^re:: 

The  episodes  of  the  Nihelungen  legends  have  wonder- 
fully enriched  both  literature  and  art,  and  the  arts  ol  both 
music  and  painting.  They  inspired  Wagner  to  produce 
some  ot  the  greatest  ol  his  music  dramas,  and  have  led 
many  other  musicians  and  poets  to  essay  like  themes.  To 
the  painter  they  are  a treasury  ot  riches,  as  the  accom- 
panying plate  sets  forth.  The  formidable  tigure  ot  the 
armed  maiden  is,  ot  course,  Brunnhilde,  the  implacable 
(.^leen  ot  Isenland,  in  the  guise  ot  a \"alkyr,  appearing  to 
Sigmund  in  prophecy  of  all  the  tragedy  to  come,  with 
which  she  was  so  closely  identilied. 

The  artist  of  this  picture,  Jac(.jl'es  Wagrez,  is  not, 
however,  German  or  Scandinavian,  hut  French.  He  was 
born  in  Paris  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and 
ranks  as  a genre  and  portrait  painter,  chiefly  in  water 
colors,  though  he  has  done  some  admirable  work  in  oils. 
He  has  produced  a number  of  historical  and  mythological 
pictures,  all  instinct  with  realism.  His  themes  have  been 
drawn  from  French  history,  from  Italian  history,  from 
Cireek  and  Roman  Mythology,  from  ecclesiastical  lore, 
and,  as  the  present  masterpiece  shows,  from  Teutonic  and 
Norse  legends. 

In  none  of  his  works  perhaps  has  he  touched  a higher 
note  ot  artistic  genius  than  in  this,  contrasting  finely  the 
desolate  awe  of  the  forest  and  mountain,  the  rude  hut 
stalwart  figure  of  Sigmund,  the  soft,  delicate  form  ot  the 
woman  upon  his  knee,  and  the  majestic  martial  figure  of 
his  yision,  halo-crowned  and  spear-bearing. 
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THE  SLAVE  AL\RKET 

By  Gustave  R.  C.  Boulanger 


Boulanger’s  portrayal  of  a slave  market  in  ancient 
Rome  gives  a most  realistic  impression  of  a sad  vet  motley 
scene,  such  as  was  familiar  in  the  times  of  the  Ciesars. 
The  market  is  a mere  scatfold,  erected  at  the  side  of  some 
temple  or  other  statelv  building.  Access  to  it  is  gained 
by  a ladder  at  one  end.  Upon  this  elevated  platform  the 
slaves  are  exposed  to  public  view,  like  goods  in  a modern 
show-window,  each  hearing  about  the  neck  a placard 
announcing  the  slave’s  age,  qualilications,  price,  and  other 
details.  A ragged  awning  shields  part  of  the  platform 
from  the  sun,  while  along  the  front  festoons  of  olive  or 
laurel  leaves  are  looped. 

The  slaves  are  a motlev  throng.  One  is  a little  lad  of 
tender  vears,  who  seems  unconscious  of  his  hapless  lot. 
Another  is  a statelv,  stalwart  man,  who  might  have  been  a 
warrior  in  Caesar’s  famous  Tenth  Lejjion.  A third  is  a 
black  barbarian,  who  seems  territied  at  the  strange  scenes 
before  him.  One  woman  leans  against  the  wall,  writhing 
in  agony,  and  another  is  seated  before  her,  trying  to  hide 
her  face  from  the  public.  Yet  another  woman  is  seated 
and  has  a half-resigned,  half-amused  expression,  while  at 
the  head  of  the  ladder  stands  a young  girl  upon  whose  face 
curiosity  is  foremost.  The  owner  or  agent  in  charge  of 
the  slayes  sits  at  the  front  of  the  platform,  crowned  with 
dowers  and  eating  cherries  from  a bowl,  with  a sottish 
expression  of  countenance  and  an  air  of  complete  content. 
In  the  grouping  of  the  characters,  and  faithful  attention 
to  detail,  the  scene  is  both  expressive  and  unique. 
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THE  SOLDIERS’  DREAM 

By  Edouard  Dctaille 


“ The  Soldiers’  Dream  ” is  one  of  the  later  militarv 
pictures  bv  that  unsurpassed  painter  of  warlike  scenes, 
Edouard  Detaille.  It  must  he  ranked  among  his  master- 
pieces,  and  indeed  it  is  doubttul  it  anv  militarv  painter 
has  ever  produced  a work  more  marvellouslv  breathing 
the  verv  spirit  of  war  and  blending  at  once  the  most  per- 
fect realism  with  the  highest  imaginative  power. 

It  is  a night  scene.  Upon  a drearv  and  apparentlv 
boundless  plain  an  armv  lies  encamped.  There  are  no 
tents  nor  other  shelters.  The  soldiers  lie  upon  the  open 
ground,  wrapped  in  blankets,  with  their  knapsacks  for 
pillows  and  their  muskets,  with  bavonets  fixed,  stacked 
close  at  hand.  The  line  of  sleeping  soldiers  and  stacked 
arms  stretches  out  until  lost  in  the  far  distance.  Evi- 
dentlv,  the  armv  sleeps  in  line  of  battle,  readv  to  rise  at  a 
word  to  meet  the  foe. 

Above  the  sleeping  host,  dimlv  portraved  amid  the 
clouds  and  the  rising  mists  of  the  dawn  which  is  just 
beginning  to  lighten  the  east,  is  the  vision  which  the 
sleepers  are  supposed  to  see.  It  is  the  “Grand  Armv”  of 
Erance,  with  tattered  battle  dags  streaming  wildlv,  arms 
dashing,  hats  waving,  othcers  pointing  the  wav  and 
soldiers  cheering,  all  sweeping  on  in  a furious  charge  to 
victorv ! 

In  conception  most  ambitious  and  daring,  and  in  exe- 
cution perfect,  it  must  he  esteemed  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
its  kind  ever  painted — one  in  which  are  most  patheticallv 
blended  the  repose  of  peace  and  the  grim  spectre  of  war. 
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ST.  CECILIA 

By  G.  \auJok 


St.  Cecilia  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the 
organ,  and  is  theretore  the  patron  saint  ot  sacred  music. 
The  lines  of  Drvden  will  be  recalled,  in  his  “Ode  on 
St.  Cecilia’s  Dav,”  and  also  his  “Alexander’s  Feast,”  in 
the  latter  of  which  he  savs 

“ At  last  divine  Cecilia  came. 

Inv'entress  of  the  heavenly  frame”; 

and,  again, 

” Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize, 

Or  both  divide  the  crown, 

He  raised  a mortal  to  the  skies. 

She  drew  an  angel  down.” 

Among  the  many  idealized  pictures  of  St.  Cecilia,  first 
place  tor  beauty  must  he  given  to  that  bv  G.  Xaujok, 
here  reproduced.  It  shows  her  seated  at  an  organ. 
A halo  surrounds  her  head.  The  fingers  of  her  right  hand 
are  gently  pressed  upon  the  keys  of  the  instrument,  as 
though  in  the  midst  of  a divine  reverie,  when  suddenly 
her  devotion  is  disturbed  bv  the  unheralded  presence,  in  a 
fiood  ot  light  at  her  left,  of  a group  of  cherubs,  who,  as 
though  appreciative  of  her  saintly  contribution  to  the 
religious  world,  benignly  scatter  fiowers  down  upon  her, 
one  rose  tailing  upon  the  keyboard  of  the  organ. 
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STREET  AT  CAPRI 

By  Jean  Beuuer 


Jean  Benner,  whose  pictures  of  Capri  have 
given  him  an  enviable  fame,  was  born  at  Mul- 
house,  Alsace,  in  March,  1836,  a twin  brother  of 
Emmanuel  Benner,  who  was  also  a successful 
painter  ot  portraits  and  genre  pictures.  Jean 
Benner  was  a pupil  of  Eck  and  of  Pils,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  portrait,  still-life,  and  genre 
works. 

Among  his  pictures  were  several  of  Capri,  de- 
picting that  island  and  its  people  in  various  aspects, 
and  these  are  to  he  reckoned  the  best  of  his 
works.  The  “Street  at  Capri”  was  painted  in 
1880.  It  represents  what  seems  more  like  a nar- 
row stairway  than  a street,  consisting  of  a long 
dight  ot  steps  between  two  stone  walls.  But  on 
that  rocky  islet  the  streets  are  not  infrequently  of 
such  character.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  seated 
on  the  lowest  step,  is  a young  woman,  knitting, 
and  at  the  top  is  a matron  holding  a babe.  Be- 
tween these  two,  scattered  along  the  steps,  sitting 
and  standing,  are  a number  of  young  women  and 
girls,  unconcernedly  yet  restfully  dreaming  away 
the  happy  hours  of  childhood  in  undisturbed 
seclusion  and  repose.  Upon  all  falls  the  golden 
sunlight  of  that  sunny  clime. 

The  scene  is  precisely  such  as  the  visitor  to 
Capri  may  see  on  almost  any  fine  day,  and  it  is 
depicted  with  the  masterly  skill  of  one  who  can 
not  only  reproduce  the  surface  form  with  accu- 
racy, but  who  can  also  see  the  soul  beneath  and 
make  it,  too,  appear  upon  his  canvas. 


SUMMER  TIME 

By  Marcus  Stone 


The  verv  spirit  ot  earlv  summer  seems  to  have  been  cap- 
tured and  hxed  upon  canvas  hv  Marcus  Stone  in  his 
charming  picture  of  “ Summer  Time.”  It  is  summer  in 
the  wealth  ot  light  and  shade  and  in  the  rich  foliage  of 
the  garden.  The  air  is  motionless,  and  heavv  with  the 
fragrance  of  tiowers.  The  shade  of  the  trees  is  a grateful 
retreat  from  the  ardor  ot  the  sun.  Yet  in  that  shade  is  the 
most  intense  ardor  ot  all,  the  ardor  of  voting  love.  For  it 
is  earlv  summer  in  the  heart  as  well  as  in  the  world  of 
nature.  The  voting  man  and  maiden  seated  at  the  two 
ends  ot  the  rustic  bench  need  not  to  he  labeled  to  make 
the  world  know  thev  are  lovers — though  perhaps  as  vet 
tinavowed.  The  rapt  look  of  the  one,  in  which  is 
depicted  the  suppressed  teeling  more  eloquent  than  speech 
can  impart,  and  the  downcast  eves  of  the  maiden  whose 
thoughts  are  seeminglv  absorbed  in  the  skill  of  her  daintv 
hands,  bespeak  their  mutual  love  as  plainly  as  anv  words 
could  tell  it. 

.Marcus  Stone,  the  painter,  is  a son  of  Frank  Stone, 
also  an  eminent  painter  in  his  dav.  He  was  born  in  Eon- 
don  on  Julv  4,  1840,  exhibited  at  the  Roval  Academv  in 
1858,  and  was  elected  an  Academician  in  1884.  He  has 
made  manv  book  illustrations,  and  has  been  successtul  as  a 
historical  and  genre  painter.  His  historical  pictures  have 
dealt  with  the  events  of  Tudor  and  Stuart  davs,  and  with 
the  Napoleonic  campaigns.  He  has  also  illustrated  some 
of  Shakespeare’s  plavs  with  much  felicitv  and  power. 

“Summer  Time”  is  a line  example  of  his  best  work  as 
a genre  painter,  making  its  appeal  to  the  eve  and  heart 
both  bv  its  admirable  draughtsmanship  and  bv  its  sure  touch- 
ing of  a chord  of  universal  svmpathv. 
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SURRENDER  OF  BURCxOYNE 

By  John  Trumbull 


The  surrender  of  General  Burgovne’s  armv  to  the 
Americans,  nominallv  led  hv  General  Gates,  at  Saratoga, 
on  October  i 7,  1 777,  was  an  event  of  peculiar  interest 
and  importance.  It  was  the  lirst  great  victory  ot  the 
Revolutionary  \\  ar,  and  the  rirst  great  disaster  to  British 
arms.  Its  effect  upon  both  parties,  and  upon  other 
nations,  was  incalculably  great.  From  that  moment 
conridence  in  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  Americans 
increased,  while  the  hopes  ol  the  British  as  steadily 
waned.  The  battles  which  led  to  the  surrender  have 
been  ranked  among  the  “decisive  battles  ol  history,” 
and  indeed  they  seem  worthy  ot  such  distinction.  It  is 
matter  ot  regret  that  credit  tor  the  achievement  should 
he  nominallv  given  to  General  Gates,  who  was  altogethei 
unworthy  of  it,  while  the  real  heroes  ot  the  campaign 
are  largely  ignored.  However,  the  man  who  chiedy 
contributed  to  the  American  victory,  Benedict  Arnold, 
irreparably  clouded  his  tame  by  his  subsequent  treason. 

John  Trumbull’s  picture  ot  the  “Surrender  ot 
Burgoyne”  is  one  of  the  series  ot  historical  paintings 
made  by  him  for  the  United  States  government,  and 
placed  in  the  Capitol  at  W ashington.  Like  the  others, 
it  measures  twelve  by  eighteen  teet,  and  the  price  paid 
tor  it  was  58,000.  It  shows  General  Gates  standing 
near  his  tent,  with  a group  of  other  officers  near  him, 
declining  to  take  the  sword  which  General  Burgoyne 
offers  in  token  of  surrender.  The  British  commander 
is  accompanied  by  some  of  his  officers,  and  British  and 
American  troops  are  seen  in  the  background,  witnessing 
an  eyent  famous  in  American  history.  The  original  study 
of  the  picture  is  in  the  Yale  Uniyersity  Art  Gallery. 
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SURRENDER  OF  CORNWALLIS 

By  John  Trumbull 

It  tell  to  the  lot  ot  John'  Trumbull,  the  American 
historical  painter,  to  portray  both  the  beginning  and  the 
ending  ot  the  Revolutionary  W ar.  The  one  appears  in 
his  great  picture  of  the  “ Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.”  The 
other  is  here  presented  in  the  painting  ot  the  “ Surrender 
ot  Cornwallis.”  The  scene,  ot  course,  is  at  Yorktown, 
Ahrginia,  on  October  19,  1781,  when  the  stout-hearted 
British  general,  baffled  and  beaten  by  W^ashington  and 
Greene,  and  besieged  by  allied  American  and  French 
forces  upon  a peninsula  where  relief  was  impossible 
and  whence  escape  was  likewise  impossible,  finally 
surrendered  with  all  his  forces,  and  thus  ended  British 
resistance  to  the  independence  ot  the  Thirteen  Colonies. 

Cornwallis,  mounted  upon  a superb  white  charger,  is 
shown  slowly  and  mournfully  riding  between  the  two 
lines  of  the  yictorious  troops,  with  his  comrades  walking 
by  his  side.  At  the  right,  before  the  American  dag,  is 
W^ashington,  mounted  upon  a black  horse,  regarding  the 
scene  with  an  air  ot  serene  triumph,  hut  not  ot  needless 
exultation,  oyer  a yanquished  toe.  In  the  far  back- 
ground may  be  seen  the  town  ot  Yorktown,  out  ot 
which  the  British  troops  are  marching  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  Beside  Cornwallis  and  W ashington,  there 
are  numerous  other  portraits  in  the  picture,  all  painted 
with  Trumbull’s  characteristic  painstaking. 

This  picture  was  painted  in  181  7-24,  to  the  order  of 
the  United  States  goyernment,  and  adorns  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  It  measures  twelye  by 
eighteen  feet.  The  price  paid  to  Trumbull  tor  it  was 
$8,000.  The  original  study  of  this  historical  scene 
hangs  in  the  Yale  Uniyersity  Art  Gallery. 
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TAKING  LEAVE  OF  THE  GARRISON 

By  Edouard  Deiaille 


The  pathos  and  heroism  of  war  are  superbly  blended  in 
the  scene  betore  us,  portrayed  by  the  master  hand  ot  De- 
TAiLLE.  A war-worn  garrison  ot  yeterans,  eyery  one  ot 
them  wounded,  marches  out  of  the  fortress  it  has  so 
brayely  detended,  with  all  the  honors  of  war.  At  the 
head  march  two  drummers,  all  that  are  lett  ot  the 
musicians  ot  the  garrison.  Behind  them  comes  the  com- 
mander, his  hare  head  bandaged  to  coyer  its  wounds,  with 
his  right  taking  the  hand  of  the  young  officer  who  springs 
forward  to  pay  his  homage,  and  with  the  other  proudly 
pointing  hack  to  his  gallant  comrades.  These  follow 
him,  tour  abreast,  in  tattered  uniforms,  with  bandaged 
vyounds,  and  with  crippled  limbs.  Aboye  them  they 
carry  the  tattered  and  riddled  dag  they  haye  so  well  de- 
tended. They  march  between  two  lines  of  spruce,  bril- 
liantly equipped  troops,  and  the  contrast  between  them  is 
most  striking.  Yet  the  moral  yictory  is  with  the  worn 
and  wounded  garrison,  a fact  which  the  others  generously 
recognize,  tor  they  offer  them  a military  salute,  and  the 
officers  uncoyer  their  heads  as  they  pass. 

This  impressive  picture  was  painted  by  that  prince  of 
French  military  artists,  Jean  Baptiste  Edouard  De- 
tailed, the  most  successful  pupil  of  the  illustrious  Meis- 
sonier.  Born  in  Paris  in  1848,  Detaille  won  the  world’s 
admiration  with  his  first  Salon  picture  in  1868,  and  in 
another  year  established  his  reputation  as  one  ot  the  yery 
foremost  military  painters  of  the  day,  ranking  close  by  the 
side  ot  his  great  master,  Meissonier.  He  has  won  many 
medals,  and  has  long  been  an  officer  of  the  Legion  ot 
H onor.  Many  of  his  works  haye  found  resting  places  in 
the  foremost  art  galleries  of  America. 
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TAKING  THE  FARM  OF  SERVIGNY  BY 
THE  ELEVENTH  CHASSEURS 


By  Wilfred  Beauquestie 

Of  the  many  stirring  events  that  characterized  the  san- 
guinary struggles  ot  the  memorable  Franco-Prussian  war 
of  1870-71,  numerous  brilliant  and  studious  portrayals  of 
thrilling  encounters  on  the  held  ot  action  have  been  spread 
upon  canvas,  and  among  the  most  conspicuous  for  its 
spirited  action  is  the  one  which  the  artist  has  selected 
as  the  subject  ot  the  accompanying  picture.  The  farm 
and  farmhouse  of  Servigny  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Germans,  and  were  strongly  defended  by  them.  A detach- 
ment of  the  French  army  moved  to  recapture  the  place, 
and  the  attack  was  made  by  the  Eleventh  Chasseurs.  The 
struggle  was  ot  the  most  desperate  character,  with  hand- 
to-hand  righting  over  every  inch  of  the  ground,  in  the 
buildings,  upon  the  roots,  and  wherever  soldiers  could  rind 
lodgment.  At  last  the  French  won  the  day,  one  of  the 
few  bright  incidents  tor  them  in  the  “Terrible  Year.” 

The  picture  represents  the  crisis  of  the  struggle,  the 
combatants  being  massed  together  in  a narrow  passage 
between  two  buildings,  one  of  which  has  been  rilled  with 
soldiers  and  is  now  being  stormed.  In  the  foreground  a 
party  ot  French  soldiers  are  using  a huge  log  as  a batter- 
ing-ram against  the  door,  while  their  commander,  on 
horseback,  directs  their  operations. 

\\  ILFRED  Beauql’esxe,  the  painter,  is  a native  of  Rennes, 
France,  and  was  a pupil  of  \Trnet-Lecomte.  He  has  met 
with  much  success  as  a landscape  and  historical  artist. 

This  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon  of  1895. 


TAMAR 

A.  Cabanel 


The  gloomy  but  pathetic  Old  Testament  story  of  Tamar, 
the  daughter  ot  King  David,  is  powerfully  illustrated  in  a 
painting  which  is  esteemed  as  one  ot  Cabaxel’s  best 
works.  Tamar,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  the  object  of  an 
unholy  passion  on  the  part  ot  one  of  her  brothers,  Amnon, 
and  he,  taking  advantage  of  a treacherous  ruse,  grossly 
wronged  her.  Thereupon  she  tied  to  her  other  brother, 
Absalom,  with  the  story  ot  her  wrongs  and  shame,  and  he, 
enraged,  took  tragic  vengeance  upon  Amnon.  The  picture 
represents  the  unhappy  Tamar,  with  her  hair  dishevelled 
and  her  garments  torn  and  disordered,  lying  across  the 
knees  ot  her  brother  Absalom,  where  she  has  just  sobbed 
out  the  story  of  her  woe.  Absalom,  attired  in  a white 
tunic  embroidered  in  gold  and  wearing  a green  and  red 
turban,  extends  his  right  hand  in  a gesture  of  wrath,  while 
his  eves  blaze  with  the  same  passion  and  he  swears  vengeance 
upon  the  false  and  wicked  brother.  In  the  background 
stands  a negro  slave  in  an  attitude  of  grief,  evidently  shar- 
ing; the  distress  of  her  mistress. 

The  picture  is  a line  example  of  modern  realistic 
methods  applied  to  a Biblical  subject.  The  hgure  and 
face  of  Absalom  might  well  stand  for  an  Arab  chieftain 
of  the  present  day.  Yet  to  the  thoughtful  student  of 
Biblical  archaeology  the  portraiture  is  eminently  appro- 
priate. 

This  picture,  on  a canyr>s  s’X  by  eight  teet  in  size,  was 
exhibited  at  the  Paris  of  1875,  and  now  hangs  in 

the  Luxembourg  Museu-  . It  was  produced  at  the  prime 
of  Cabaxel’s  life,  and  represents  his  art  in  its  best  estate. 
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TEL-EL-KEBIR 

Hy  A.  De  Xeuvil/e 

A.  De  Xeuville’s  picture  is  a spirited  portrayal  of 
the  decisive  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  in  the  British  cam- 
paign under  General — now  Lord — Wolselev  against 
Arabi,  the  Egyptian  rebel.  Immediately  preceding 
the  condict  the  British  general  had  made  untiring 
preparation  for  a desperate  struggle.  The  rebel  chief 
was  fortified  in  an  almost  impregnable  intrenchment. 
But  the  instant  the  alarm  was  giyen  the  British  soldiers 
charged,  and  in  a few  moments  the  intrenchment 
was  won.  The  Egyptian  army  tied  in  wild  rout  to- 
ward Cairo,  outrun  by  Arabi  himselt.  The  battle  was 
rinely  referred  to  by  Tennyson  in  the  lines  in  which 
he  speaks  ot  General  Hamley  as  one  who 

“ saw  the  league-long  rampart  fire  flare  from  Tel-el-Kebir 

Through  darkness,  and  the  foe  was  driven,  and  Wolselev  overthrew 
Arabi,  and  the  stars  in  heav'en  paled,  and  the  glor>'  grew.” 

Alphonse  De  XpuyiLLE  was  one  of  the  best-known 
military  painters  of  France  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  was  born  at  St.  Omer  on 
May  31,  1836,  and  died  in  Paris  on  May  20,  1885. 
A number  of  his  paintings  ha\e  become  famous,  and 
some  of  the  best  haye  found  their  way  to  the  United 
States,  in  the  Astor,  \Anderbilt  and  other  collections. 
He  collaborated  with  Detaille  in  a line  panorama  of 
the  battle  of  Champigny. 

The  present  picture  shows  the  British  troops  in  the 
gray  dawn  scaling  the  ramparts  of  Arabi’s  fortilications. 
Many  haye  fallen  in  the  trench,  but  their  comrades 
rush  up  the  steep  slope  with  renewed  fury  and  driye 
the  foe  before  them  in  panic-stricken  disorder. 
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THE  TEMPTATION  OE  CHRIST 

By  A}-y  Scheffer 

Ary  Scheffer’s  famous  picture  of  “The  Temptation 
of  Christ”  represents  the  scene  where  Satan  took  Jesus  to 
the  top  ot  a high  mountain  and  showed  him  all  the  cities 
ot  the  world,  which  he  offered  to  Jesus  it  he  would  wor- 
ship him.  Jesus  replied,  “Get  thou  behind  me,  Satan: 
for  it  is  written.  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord,  thy  God, 
and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve.”  Only  the  two  hgures 
are  shown  standing  upon  a naked  rock.  The  contrast 
between  them  is  impressive,  and  the  whole  effect  is 
one  ot  indescribable  majestv  and  awe. 

Ary  Scheffer,  who  was  horn  at  Dordrecht,  Holland, 
on  February  lo,  1797,  and  died  at  Argenteuil  on  June  15, 
1858,  was  one  ot  the  most  notable  personages  in  the  art 
world  of  his  time.  He  sympathized  with  neither  the 
classical  nor  the  romantic  school,  which  were  then  in 
strong  competition,  and  accordingly  adopted  original  lines 
of  his  own.  He  chose  subjects  which  showed  his  sym- 
pathy with  human  treedom,  such  as  episodes  of  the  Greek 
war  tor  independence,  and  trom  the  works  ot  Byron  and 
Goethe.  He  also  essayed  a number  ot  Biblical  subjects, 
with  renowned  success.  He  was  appointed  art  instructor 
to  the  tamily  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  and  while  thus 
engaged  produced  some  of  his  greatest  pictures.  In  the 
revolution  ot  1848  he  aided  the  Royal  Family  to  escape. 
Thereatter  he  spent  most  of  his  life  outside  of  France. 

In  depicting  sympathy  with  human  suffering,  taith  in 
Christianity  and  aspiration  toward  a higher  lite,  and 
appreciation  ot  the  exalted  works  of  great  poets,  Scheffer 
ranks  among  the  greatest  painters  ot  all  time. 
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THE  TRANSFIGURATION 

By  Raphael 

“The  Transhguration,”  by  Raphael,  stands  pre-eminent 
and  supreme  among  the  manv  artistic  portrayals  of  that 
scene.  It  really  includes  t\yo  pictures,  the  upper  one 
being  “The  Transtiguration,”  and  the  lower,  which  was 
designed  by  Raphael  but  chiedy  painted  by  Giulio  Romano 
alter  Raphael’s  death,  representing  the  Demoniac  Boy. 
The  picture  ot  “The  Transliguration,”  which  was  painted 
wholly  by  Raphael,  shows  Jesus  boating  in  a dood  of 
light  aboye  the  mountain  top,  with  Moses  at  His  right 
and  Elijah  at  His  left,  while  Peter,  James  and  John  lie 
on  the  ground  dazzled  by  the  supernatural  radiance. 
Kneeling  at  one  side  are  St.  Julian  and  St.  Lawrence,  their 
dgures  haying  been  inserted  at  the  request  of  Giulio  de 
Medici  in  honor  ot  his  tather  and  uncle  who  were  named 
alter  those  saints.  So  much  did  eyen  Raphael,  in  a 
masterpiece,  cater  to  tamily  pride ! The  lower  part  of 
the  picture  represents  the  Demoniac  Boy  held  by  his 
tather.  The  nine  remaining  Apostles — three  being  at  the 
Transdguration — are  trying  in  yain  to  cure  him,  and  two 
ot  them  are  pointing  toward  the  mountain  top,  where 
Jesus  is,  as  if  saying  that  He  alone  could  heal  the  boy. 

This  tamous  picture  was  Raphael’s  last  work,  and  was 
made  in  1519,  to  the  order  ot  Cardinal  Giulio  de  Medici, 
who  meant  to  place  it  in  the  Cathedral  ot  Narbonne, 
France,  during  his  Bishopric  there.  Raphael  painted  it 
upon  a great  panel  of  wood,  thirteen  teet  tour  inches  high 
and  nine  feet  three  inches  wide.  It  was  placed  in  the 
Narbonne  Cathedral,  after  haying  ’oeen  hung  oyer  Ra- 
phael’s body  as  it  lay  in  state,  and  carried  to  the  Pantheon 
in  the  funeral  procession.  The  French  in  1797  took  it  to 
Paris.  Ill  1815  it  was  placed  in  the  A'atican. 
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TULLIA  DRIVIXC;  OVER  THE  BODY 
OE  HER  EATHER 

By  T.  HUdebramit 

One  ot  the  most  atrocious  tragedies  of  ancient  Roman 
history  is  set  forth  in  the  spirited  though  repellant  scene 
ot  Hildebraxdi  ’s  picture  of  “Tullia  Driving  Over  the 
Body  ot  Her  Eather.”  Servius  Tullius,  the  sixth  King  ot 
Rome,  tounded  the  constitution  and  laws  ot  Rome  and 
established  the  state  upon  an  orderly  basis. 

One  of  his  daughters  was  gentle  and  noble,  the  other 
ambitious  and  unscrupulous,  and  each  was  married  to  a 
husband  of  precisely  opposite  character  to  her  own.  The 
younger  daughter,  ambitious  and  wicked,  aspired  to  royal 
state.  She  persuaded  her  brother-in-law,  who  was  ot  her 
own  character,  to  murder  his  wife,  her  sister,  and  she  at 
the  same  time  murdered  her  husband,  his  brother.  The 
two  murderers  were  then  married  to  each  other,  and  the 
woman,  Tullia,  conspired  with  her  husband,  Tarquin,  tor 
the  murder  ot  her  father.  In  this  they  were  backed  by 
the  patricians,  who  teared  Tullius  would  decree  political 
equality.  Tarquin  theretore  proclaimed  himselt  King 
in  the  Senate  House,  and  when  Servius  Tullius  ordered 
him  to  come  down  from  the  throne,  did  violence  to  the 
old  man.  Thereupon  Servius  Tullius  set  out  tor  his  home, 
but  was  tollowed  by  Tarquin’s  servants  and  slain.  Tullia 
hurried  to  the  Senate  House  to  greet  her  husband  as  King, 
hut  even  he  revolted  against  her  wickedness,  and  ordered 
her  to  go  home.  On  the  way,  seeing  the  corpse  ot  her 
father  lying  in  the  street,  she  drove  over  it,  and  the  blood 
spurted  trom  her  tather’s  wounds  over  her  dress. 
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UNDER  THE  TRICOLOR 

By  C L.  Muller 

Charles  Louis  Muller,  commonly  known  as 
“Mu  LLER  ot  Paris,”  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  effective  ot  painters  of  scenes  of  the  Erench 
Revolution.  Elsewhere  in  this  volume  is  presented 
a reproduction  ot  his  world-renowned  “ Roll  Call  of 
the  Last  Mctims  ot  the  Reign  of  Terror.”  That 
picture,  tor  gloom  and  tragedy  and  pathos,  and  the 
madness  ot  utter  despair,  has  perhaps  never  been 
surpassed. 

The  picture  herewith  presented,  from  the  master- 
hand  of  the  same  artist,  is  of  a more  inspiriting 
type.  It  is  lilled  with  the  hopeful  enthusiasm  of 
patriotic  ardor.  It  is  not  a prison  scene,  but  is  cast 
in  the  open  air,  under  the  clear  sky.  The  Lather- 
land  is  in  danger.  The  allied  toes  ot  Erance  are 
menacing  her  along  the  Rhine.  There  is  a call  for 
her  brave  sons  to  rally  tor  her  detense  and  salvation, 
under  the  Tricolor  of  liberty,  equality,  fraternity. 
A reo;iment  of  recruits  marches  by,  sino-inH;  the 
Marseillaise;  women  weep  yet  cheer  them  on,  and 
an  orator  addresses  them  with  words  of  exhortation 
and  promise,  while  a mounted  othcer  with  uplifted 
hand  vainly  endeavors  to  quiet  the  overwrought 
feelings  of  the  demonstrative  populace. 

At  the  head  of  the  recruits  marches  a handsome 
and  gallant  youth,  waving  his  hat  in  air  and  carrying 
the  dag  which  all  his  comrades  are  following.  It  is 
Muller,  the  painter  himself,  who  was  not,  of 
course,  in  the  Erench  Revolution  hut  who  with 
pardonable  egotism  has  thus  immortalized  his  own 
features  in  one  ot  his  best  pictures. 
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VIRGIL,  HORACE  AND  VARIES  AT  THE 
HOUSE  OE  M.TCEXAS 

By  C.  /•'.  Jalabert 

I'he  three  great  poets  and  one  of  the  foremost  statesmen 
of  the  Augustan  age  are  presented  in  the  accompanying 
scene.  Ihev  are  \hrgil,  the  epic  poet;  Horace,  the 
inimitable  master  of  odes  and  “society  yerse  ” of  those 
days,  and  Varius,  who  ranked  second  only  to  his  friend 
\hrgil  as  an  epic  bard.  The  statesman  is  M;ecenas,  the 
M inister  of  State  of  Augustus,  and  friend  and  patron  of 
H orace.  I'he  scene  is  laid  at  the  house  of  M;ecenas,  per- 
haps on  the  memorable  occasion  when  \hrgil  and  \"arius 
introduce  Horace  to  Maecenas  and  thus  opened  the  way  for 
H orace’s  brilliant  career  under  the  encouragement  of  that 
munihcent  patron. 

Charles  Erancois  Jalaberl,  the  artist,  was  born  at 
Nimes,  Erance,  on  fanuary  i , 1819,  and  was  a pupil  of  Paul 
Delaroche.  He  deyoted  himself  to  historical,  portrait  and 
genre  work  and  won  an  emdable  reputation.  He  receiyed 
yarious  medals  and  was  made  an  othcer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 

A number  of  his  best  works  are  to  he  found  in  the 
great  art  museums,  including  that  at  XAmes,  the  Luxem- 
bourg, and  the  Lomre.  Indeed  the  hrst  important  picture 
which  he  painted  was  purchased  by  the  Erench  (joyern- 
ment.  The  picture  of  “ \hrgil,  Horace  and  \"arius  at  the 
House  of  Mifcenas”  was  painted  by  Jalaber  l in  1847, 
and  won  him  a medal. 

It  now  hangs  in  the  Luxembourg  (fallery,  Paris. 
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“VIVE  LA  COMMUNE!” 

By  Jean  Bcraud 


The  Stirring  scene  here  depicted  literally  speaks  for 
itselt.  It  is  cast  in  Paris,  in  one  ot  those  miscellaneous 
gatherings  ot  students,  agitators,  cocottes,  and  who  not, 
at  which  discontent  with  existing  social  and  political  con- 
ditions used  to  give  rise  to  dreams  ot  Communism,  The 
hall  is  crowded.  The  air  is  thick  with  tobacco  smoke. 
Behind  an  elevated  desk  or  table  are  seated  several  typical 
agitators  of  the  Communistic  type.  Another  of  them,  the 
youngest  and  most  enthusiastic,  is  standing  and  is  making 
an  impassioned  oration,  which  arouses  the  unbounded 
enthusiasm  ot  the  crowd.  He  cries  “ \"ive  la  Commune!  ” 
and  the  crowd  cheers  and  applauds  him  to  the  echo. 
Young  men  and  old  men,  and  the  women  of  the  streets, 
wave  their  arms  in  a trenzv.  At  a table  in  the  toreground 
several  men  in  high  hats  are  busily  writing — newspaper 
reporters,  v’ith  perhaps  among  them  a police  spy  who 
takes  down  the  seditious  words  of  an  indiscreet  orator, 
Jean  Herald,  the  painter  of  this  characteristic  Parisian 
scene,  was  born  in  St.  Petersburg,  of  French  parents  and 
devoted  himselt  chiedv  to  genre  and  portrait  work.  He 
studied  under  Bonnat,  after  whose  style  his  portrait  work 
is  largely  modelled.  He  won  medals  at  the  Salon  in  1882 
and  188';.  In  addition  to  the  accompanying  work,  which 
has  also  been  called  “ Montmartre,”  from  the  prevalence 
of  Communistic  agitation  in  that  part  of  Paris,  he  has 
painted  some  noteworthy  mythological  works,  scenes  of 
fashionable  society,  and  portraits  of  M.  Coquelin  and 
others.  The  present  picture  was  painted  in  1881. 
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WAGNER  AT  BAYREUTH 

f>y  (/.  /•'.  Papperitz 


A line  blending  of  the  two  great  arts  of  painting  and 
music  is  afforded  in  the  picture  ot  “Wagner  at  Bayreuth” 
together  with  a number  of  historical  portraits  and  the 
perpetuation  ot  a memorable  scene  which  was  more  than 
once  enacted.  The  place  is  Bayreuth,  where  Richard 
\\  agner  did  much  of  his  work,  and  where  he  founded  the 
theatre  designed  especially  and  exclusiyely  for  the  presenta- 
tion ot  his  music-dramas.  The  time  is  late  in  Wagner’s 
life,  when  he  had  conquered  prejudice  and  detraction, 
and  won  an  assured  place  tor  his  “Music  ot  the  Future.” 
In  his  spacious  salon  he  has  gathered  a number  ot  musi- 
cians and  other  friends,  for  such  a recital  as  was  possible 
only  when  conducted  by  such  as  he  and  Liszt.  The  latter, 
the  weird-master  ot  the  keyboard,  is  seated  at  the  piano- 
torte,  interpreting  some  piece  ot  music,  while  Wagner 
himself  sits  at  the  lett,  with  an  open  music  book  upon  his 
knees. 

All  the  other  figures  are  portraits  ot  eminent  musi- 
cians and  others  associated  with  Wagner  and  Liszt, 
while  a picture  ot  W agner’s  royal  patron,  the  mad  King 
Leopold  II.  ot  Bayaria,  hangs  upon  the  wall. 

GusTAy  Friedrich  Papperitz,  the  artist,  was  born  in 
Dresden  on  January  27,  iSi'^,  and  died  in  the  same  city, 
where  much  ot  his  lite  was  spent,  on  January  26,  1861. 
He  deyoted  himself  chiedy  to  landscape  and  genre  works, 
but  was  eminently  successful  with  some  portraits,  as  in 
the  present  historic  group,  in  which  all  the  characters 
are  studiously  depicted  with  lifelike  lidelity  to  nature. 
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WASHINGTON 

By  Gilbert  Stuart 

Of  all  the  portraits  ot  W ashington,  none  is  more 
prized,  and  none,  probablv,  more  trulv  represents  the 
powertul  and  majestic  countenance  of  that  illustrious  man, 
than  those  painted  bv  Gilbert  Stuart.  Of  these,  of  which 
there  were  several,  the  best  is  that  painted  at  the  request 
of  Mrs.  Washington  in  1795,  and  after  his  death  secured 
by  the  W ashington  Association  of  Boston  and  presented 
to  the  Boston  Athemeum.  It  was  tor  the  express  purpose 
of  painting  Washington’s  portrait  that  Stuart  came  from 
Europe  to  the  United  States,  and  he  properly  considered 
this  picture  his  masterpiece.  In  its  selection  it  may  be 
happily  said  there  is  no  name  cherished  with  more  grate- 
ful remembrance  by  the  American  people  than  that  of 
W ashington — “ one  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names  that 
were  not  born  to  die.’’ 

Gilbert  Stuart,  a protege  and  pupil  of  Benjamin  W’est, 
was  born  in  Narragansett,  Rhode  Island,  on  December  3, 
17:;:;:,  and  died  in  Boston  on  July  z;’,  1828.  After  hard 
struggles,  he  studied  art  abroad,  and  established  himself  in 
Dublin  as  a portrait  painter.  In  1792  he  returned  to 
America  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  here,  chietiv  in 
Boston.  He  painted  many  portraits  of  eminent  people, 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  ranked  among 
the  very  foremost  portrait  painters  of  his  age.  His  work 
is  always  simple,  hut  shows  wonderful  insight  into  char- 
acter and  power  of  portraying  it,  together  with  admirable 
coloring  and  balance  of  light  and  shade. 
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WASHINGTON  AT  TRENTON 

By  John  Faed 


It  is  a curious  circumstance  that  one  of  the  most  notable 
and  most  prized  portrayals  ol  Cieorge  Washington  should 
be  the  work  of  a British  artist.  Or,  perhaps,  we  should 
sav,  ot  British  artists,  for  the  line  picture  of  “ Washington 
at  Trenton  ” is  a composite  production.  Nor  less  curious, 
in  the  portrayal  ot  his  character,  is  the  line  eulogy  of  the 
distinguished  British  statesman.  Lord  Brougham,  who  said, 
“ Until  time  shall  he  no  more  will  a test  of  the  progress 
which  our  race  has  made  in  wisdom  and  virtue  be  derived 
from  the  veneration  paid  to  the  immortal  name  of 
Washington.” 

Idle  picture  is  customarily  credited  to  John  Faed.  He 
did  the  general  designing,  composition  and  arrangement, 
and  his  work,  too,  was  the  portrayal  ot  Washington  him- 
self. Mr.  Faed  never,  ot  course,  had  the  privilege  of 
seeing  Washington  in  lite,  wheretore  he  had  to  depend 
upon  pictures  of  him  in  his  work.  Happily  he  selected 
for  his  model  the  best  lite  portrait  ot  Washington  by 
(iilbert  Stuart,  with  the  result  that  he  produced  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  likenesses  ot  him  in  existence.  The 
resemblance  of  it  to  Stuart’s  work  is  obvious  at  a glance. 
The  horse  is  a superb  piece  ot  animal  painting,  and  it  was 
painted  in  the  picture  by  another  British  artist,  Mr.  R. 
Ansdell.  Finally,  the  picture  was  enormously  popularized 
by  being  engraved  in  excellent  style  by  William  Holl. 

Washington  is  represented  on  horseback,  in  the  attitude 
of  receiving  a salute.  He  holds  his  hat  in  his  left  hand 
and  his  sword  in  his  right,  outstretched.  The  scene  is  on 
an  open  held,  near  the  hank  of  the  Delaware  River. 
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THE  WRATH  OF  PHARAOH 

By  J.  J.  A.  Lecomte-du-Xoiiy 


Jules  Jean  Antoine  Lecomte-du-Xouy,  genre 
painter  and  painter  of  some  impressive  scenes  of  the 
ancient  world,  was  born  in  Paris  on  June  lo,  1842, 
and  was  a pupil  of  Gerome,  Glevre,  Signol,  and  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  He  has  won  various  medals 
and  in  1876  was  chosen  to  the  Legion  of  Honor.  His 
rirst  noteworthv  work  was  a painting  of  “ Francesca 
da  Rimini  and  Paolo  Malatesta  in  the  Infernal 
Regions,”  illustrative  of  Dante’s  “ Inferno,”  and  in 
that  he  largelv  set  the  kevnote  of  his  after  productions. 

“The  Wrath  of  Pharaoh”  is  one  of  his  linest  con- 
ceptions, and  is  to  be  ranked  high  among  Biblical  and 
Oriental  portrayals.  The  scene  is  that  of  Pharaoh’s 
furv  at  hearing  of  the  departure  of  the  Children  of 
Israel  from  their  bondage  in  Egvpt.  The  Egvptians 
followed  them,  and  overtook  them  near  the  Red  Sea, 
when  God  parted  the  waters,  whereby  they  crossed  in 
safety  to  the  farther  shore.  The  Egvptians  still  fol- 
lowed them,  hut  they  were  all  engulfed  in  the  return- 
ing riood.  The  Israelites  then  sang  songs  of  praise  to 
God  for  their  miraculous  deliverance.  The  King  is 
shown  lying  upon  a couch  on  the  high  terrace  of  one 
of  his  palaces.  At  his  feet  lies  a lyre,  to  which  he  no 
longer  cares  to  listen,  and  by  it  the  player  dead,  bv  his 
infuriated  hand.  On  the  stone  door  lie  the  corpses  of 
the  three  slaves  who  brought  him  the  evil  tidings. 
Having  thus  laid  about  him  in  passionate  furv,  the 
King  lies  silent  upon  his  couch,  gazing  out  over  the 
city,  and  the  land  and  the  far-off  river,  with  his  hands 
clenched  in  speechless  wrath.  Over  all  hangs  the 
cloudless,  pitiless  skv  of  Egvpt. 
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YOUNCJ  BULL 

By  Paul  Potter 

The  splendid  picture  of  a “Young  Bull,”  by  Paul 
Potter,  which  is  one  of  the  glories  of  The  Hague 
Museum,  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  animal  painting 
in  existence.  It  is  nearly  life  size,  the  canvas  being  eight 
by  twelve  feet,  and  represents  a young  hull,  brownish  red 
in  color  with  blotches  ot  white,  standing  beneath  a tree. 
A cow,  a ram,  an  ewe  and  a lamb  are  lying  before  him, 
and  the  herdsman  stands  beyond  the  tree.  A Dutch  dairy 
farm  is  in  the  background. 

Paul  or  Paulus,  Potter,  whose  unchallenged  master- 
piece this  is,  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  greatest  animal 
painters  the  world  has  known.  He  was  born  at  Enkhuy- 
sen,  Holland,  and  was  baptized  on  November  20,  1625. 
He  died  at  Amsterdam,  and  was  buried  on  January  17, 
1654.  The  exact  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  un- 
known. His  genius  was  most  precocious,  and  while  he 
was  yet  in  his  teens  he  produced  pictures  which  com- 
manded the  admiration  ot  the  foremost  artists.  Most  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  Amsterdam.  He  painted  between 
130  and  140  pictures,  nearly  all  of  them  between  the 
years  1647  and  1654. 

Potter’s  pictures  are  chielly  rural  scenes,  with  animals 
predominating.  Fine  specimens  are  in  the  museum  at  The 
Hague,  the  Louvre,  the  Amsterdam  iVIuseum,  the  National 
and  other  galleries  in  London,  the  Old  Pinakothek  at 
Munich,  the  Berlin  ATuseum,  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  indeed  in  most  of  the  great  art  galleries  of  Europe. 
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